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MINUTE BY THE Hon’ble Mr. E. RAGHAVENDRA RAO. 


The memoranda which have been prepared by the Governor in Council are now 
sent to me for any remarks I may wish to offer prior to their submission to the 
Government of India. Whilst accepting the obligation imposed upon the Ministers 
by the Government of India Act and rules thereunder to furnish information called 
for by the Government of India, I feel bound by the resolution passed in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council on January 20th, 1928, in my relations with the Statutory Commission. 
In the circumstances I do not wish to offer any remarks on the memoranda. 


The 4th September 1928. 


E. RAGHAVENDRA RAO, 
Minister . 



Memorandum on the working of the 
Reformed Government in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

PART I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

Physical features of the province.—A General description of the 
Central Provinces and Berar must necessarily commence with its physical 
features and geographical position as these have always been factors of 
primary importance in its history. In the north-west of the province the 
districts of Damoh and Saugor lie on the Vindhyan Plateau with a general 
elevation of 1,500 to 3,000 feet. South of this plateau is the long and 
narrow valley of the Nerbudda’ which is bounded on the south by the 
long line of the Satpura hills stretching right across the province from 
east to west and forming, as it were, its backbone. The greater part of these 
hills consists of a plateau with a general elevation of 2,000 feet, but with 
peaks rising to 4,000 feet. Steep slopes lead up to the summit of the 
plateau from the plain country on the north and south, and these are 
traversed in all directions by narrow forest clad ravines which help to 
make this line of hills a natural barrier between the north and south of 
the province. South of the Satpuras lie two large belts of plain country, 
the Berar and Nagpur plain on the west, and separated from it by an area 
of broken hilly country, the plain of Chhattisgarh. One the south of the 
Berar plain rise the Ajanta hills, a plateau averaging 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level, possessing characteristics not dissimilar to the Berar plain, 
and forming the southern half of the Berar Division. East of this and south 
of the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains is an expanse of hill and jungle 
extending along the whole of the southern boundary of the province, and 
comprising one of the wildest and least known tracts in the peninsula. 

The province is entirely land-locked and contains no navigable rivers. 
The greater part of its outer boundary either marches with Indian States, 
or is itself composed of the Feudatory Stages of the province. Contract 
between the British territory in the province and adjoining provinces is 
confined to an insignificant portion of the United Provinces on the north, 
a part of Bihar and Orissa on the east, and the Bombay Presidency on the 
west. It is only with the last named that any considerable contact and 
intercourse are established. 

2. Early history.—The earlier history of the province is most affected 
by the Stapura range which turned the streams of Aryan, and later of 
Mogul invaders along the Nerbudda Valley and so through the Burhanpur 
Asirgarh gap on the extreme west of the province. Only Berar, the Saugor 
territories and the Nerbudda Valley played any considerable part in the 
history of India prior to the Maratha period. Of them the rich plain of 
Berar came under Muhammadan influence, and developed its individuality 
stiff more from 1724 onwards when it became a part of the virtually inde¬ 
pendent Hyderabad State. The Satpuras themselves and the greater part 
of the Nagpur country remained the stronghold of the Gonds and other 
aboriginal tribes, whilst Chhattisgarh on the east of the province had 
a separate history, in which the original inhabitants owing to the 
wildness of the country largely held their own, but were overrun and fell 
under the dominance of Hindustani invaders; who remained as overlords 
but were not sufficiently numerous or powerful to displace the indigenous 
element. The advent of the Marathas at the beginning of the 18th century 
first affected Berar which for nearly a century was the bone of contention 
between them and the Hyderabad rulers. From there they spread east¬ 
wards to found the Nagpur kingdom, whilst a separate line established 
itself in the Saugor territories in the north. The Nagpur kingdom under 
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the Bhonsla dynasty had by the end pf the 18th century obtained 
control over practically the whole of the existing province. British sue- 
cession to that territory commenced in 1817 when the British Resident 
at Nagpur was attacked by the Nagpur Chief who on defeat, was compelled 
to surrender the Nerbudda Valley territories and his rights in Berar, and 
two of the present Central Provinces Feudatory States. Berar was 
restored to Hyderabad, but to the Nerbudda territory were added the 
Satpura districts and the Saugor and Damoh territories wrested from the 
Peshwa, and the whole, representing the northern half of the present prov¬ 
ince brought under British rule by 1820 under the administration of an 
Agent to the Governor General. The rest of the province passed under 
British rule by lapse in 1853 on the death of the last Bhonsla without direct 
heirs. In the same year certain districts of the Hyderabad State, known 
as the Berar districts, were assigned to the British Government for the main¬ 
tenance of the Hyderabad contingent. These, after certain exchanges and 
alterations of boundary, form the Berar of today. 


3. Population.—It will be convenient here to summarize the effect of 
these struggles for dominance on the population of the province. The 
Marathas, although their suzerainty extended over the whole of the 
province, have left a permanent mark on the Berar and Nagpur territory 
only. In the whole of Berar and the greater part of the five districts which 
constitute the revenue division of Nagpur, Marathi is the dominant 
language. In the remaining fourteen districts of the province, Hindi pre¬ 
vails as the lingua jranca, but has not ousted the languages of the aboriginal 
residents of whom the most important are the Gonds. These tribes are 
fond scattered throughout the province but have survived, in the greatest 
numbers in the hilly forest tracts such as the Satpuras and on the south 
and south-east of the province. The 1921 Census Report shows Hindi as 
spoken by 56 per cent of the population, Marathi by 31 per cent and Gondi 
by 7 per cent. Of the Hindi language there are at least two important 
dialects, of which Chhattisgarhi is distinctive and prevails throughout the 
south-east of the province. 

Out of the total population for the province of 16 million— 

Hindus account for 13,131,802 or 82 per cent. 

Animists account for 2,114,046 or 13 per cent. 

Muhammadans account for 582,032 or 3 per cent. 

Animists represent almost entirely the aboriginal population. 

. J n view of the various problems arising from the lack of education 
m the electorate, resulting in the evolution of an oligarchy of the upper 
castes, and the pditical suppression of the depressed classes and aboriginal 
tribes, the following figures of numbers and literacy of some of the more 
important castes of the province are relevant. For convenience the re¬ 
presentation which each caste enjoys on the Legislative Council is shown 
here although the matter is one dealt with more fully in Part III of this 
memorandum. 


Name of caste. 


Vite 

Ht-aKT* 



Total 
number in 
province. 

Percentage 

of 

population 

of 

province. 

Literate 
per cent. 

457.377 

2*9 

23*6 

455,422 

28 

7*5 

204,500 

1-3 

24*5 

13,998 

0*1 

21*8 

34,330 

0*2 

30*4 

410,228 

2*6 

1*7 

357,859 

2*2 

3*5 

29 r ,«l2 

1*9 

3*2 

890,24. 

5*6 

3*1 

1.443,857 

9*0 

4*6 

2,109,583 

13-1 

0*5 

881,674 

5*6 

0*4 

1.170,737 

7*3 

1*4 

582,832 

3*6 

11*4 


Percentage 

of 

non-official 
meknbers of 
Council. 


30*9 

3*6 

16*4 

3*6 

1*9 


16 4 
‘*127 
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Of the six divisions noted above the % first contains the more important 
of the higher castes. The second and third comprise the most numerous 
of the. lower Hindu castes, the second being chiefly Hindi-speaking and 
the third Marathi-speaking. It is the concentration of the latter in one 
part of the province which gives them a political solidarity and weight out 
of all proportion to the more scattered Hindi-speaking castes. The fourth 
division represents the most important of the aboriginal tribes, and the fifth 
the two most important of the depressed classes or untouchables. Of these, 
the Chamars are largley Hindi-speaking, most numerous in Chhattisgarh, 
and the Mahars Marathi-speaking. The Muhammadans are, for the histori¬ 
cal reasons given, most numerous in Berar. 

4. Political Divisions.—Politically the province is divided into three 
parts: — 



Area in | 

sq. miles. j 

Population, j 

i 

[ Density per 
sq. mile. 

(1) British territory 

82,109 

10,837,444 

132 

(2) Feudatory States 

31,176 

2.056,900 

66 

(3) Berar 

17,767 

3,075,316 

173 


The population is densest in Berar. Excluding the Melghat taluq, an 
area of 1,557 square miles comprising the western end of the Satpura range 
and largely inhabited by aboriginals, the density nowhere falls below 126 
per square mile. In the Central Provinces British territory there are wide 
variations. The rural population is densest ip the open Chhattisgarh plair, 
where it averages as high as 250 per square mile over a whole tahsil. An 
average ot 200 per square mile is barely reached in the richest tracts of 
the Nerbudda Valley and the Nagpur plain country, and is only exceeded 
over one whole tahsil through the additional weight thrown into the scale 
by the - town of Nagpur. The four Satpura districts are all thinly populated, 
ranging form 117 per square mile in the Chhindwara district to 76 in the 
Mandla district. On the south and south-east of the province, previously 
referred to as one of the wildest and least-known tracts in the peninsula, 
the density i§ naturally lowest. As these tracts border upon the more open 
and closely-populated plains, with which they were grouped in the census 
operations, separate statistics are not available for the most part to show the 
sparseness of their population. It may, however, be judged from the return 
of 20 per square mile at the last census of the Sironcha tahsil in the south 
of the Chanda district, and the figure of 36 per square mile for Baster, a 
Feudatory State, with similar geographical characteristics. 

The distribution of population in the Feudatory State will be describ¬ 
ed later in connection with the administration of these States. 

5. Urban population.—Similar inequalities in urban population distin¬ 
guish the different parts of the province. Only two towns, Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore, have a population exceeding 100,000. Distribution by 
revenue divisions is as follows: — 


N ante of division. 

Area of 
division. 

Number 
| of towns 

exceeding 
[ 5,000 

population. 

Population. 

.'Berar 

... 

... 

17,767 

44 

446,309 

Nagpur 

... 

... 

22,760 

24 

382,890 

Chhattiagarh 

... 

... 

22*050 

8 

111,841 

Jubbulpore 

... 


18,965 

11 

237.570 

Nerbudda 

... 

... 

18,334 

14 

154.324 
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The great superiority of the Berar and Nagpur Divisions is partly a 
natural result of the greater average fertility of the area, but is also attri¬ 
butable to the fact that their staple product cotton requires a certain con¬ 
centration of the population for the business of ginning and pressing, and 
fosters the location of cotton mills with the same result. Wheat and rice, 
which are the staple products of the remaining divisions, are exported 
exactly as they arrive from the rural areas and do not even need a large 
local market. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the Marathi and 
Hindi districts— 


— 

Number of 
town. 

| Population. 

8 Marathi districts 

67 

| 821,899 

14 Hindi districts 

34 J 

521,035 


6. Economic features.—The principal economic features of the prov¬ 
ince may be briefly reviewed Out of the total area of 99,876 square miles 
contained m the Central Provinces British territory and Berar an area 
d I9,67 I ^ uare miI J es * or approximately one-fifth, is under Government 
1rC f t ’ 2 - n l an ar 1 a ?ff,665 square miles is included in cultiva¬ 
tor s holdings, leaving a total of 32,534 square miles under roads buildings 
streams, waste and unreserved or proprietary forest etc Over 10 miller! 
persons, or roughly two-thirds of the total population are enSed^ IdW 

aJauaSrin? e W ed in industry and a mere 38,000 in minfng 

and quarrying. The principal crops grown are— mining. 


Cotton 
Wheat 
Rice 


Acres. 

Si million,* 

... 3i „ 

t Si „ 

meagre?helS| a ”%S $1 Satpnr ? Ihe laser millets furnish*,' 

although «toTi, ecoSr? c S d ^“ d ‘fl fro ” ** 

nee the pressure of population n<»r tm™, *i m ? re va l ua ble crop than 
cotton tract is barely halfthat in tihe ricLiract” 6 ° f Cr ° PPed knd in the 

confin'e^^theCratraf P^i^s e pr ^^ B indu stry is almost entirely 

fribution to coal mining only. Coal P jinri ® rar ma ^ in S a negligible con- 

important branches of the industry as will I ? an ^ anese are the two most 
table:— industry as will be seen from the following 


Area under 
lease. 


fir- 

oStTMermb 


Acres. 

24,600 

38,270 

7,730 


Total 


7 T , . ;___ - —- -j 70,600 | 38,654 , 

Ptovinces mangSSe on dieSS han^ r'l-T 1 a limited are a . 
t^teinatemliy tothe world supply Th^hflt qualit y and con- 

* Nagror and Balaghat district' ** bHr of ^ deposits are found 


Penona 

employed. 


25,148 

8,101 

5,405 
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8. Industries.—The only industry of any importance is the textile 
industry, which employes over 400,000 of the population, and even in this 
are included a number of unorganized village industries. There are 
altogether 10 cotton mills and 700 ginning and pressing factories, almost all 
concentrated in the Berar and Nagpur Divisions. There are no arts or 
crafts of anything but local interest or importance. 

9. Communications.—In 1861, when the Central Provinces were 
constituted a separate province under a Chief Commissioner, there were no 
railways and practically no made roads in the province. Within two 
years the railway line from Bombay had entered Berar, which thus received 
the first stimulus to the expansion of its cotton cultivation which the 
American Civil War made so profitable. The Bombay-Calcutta main line 
passing through the Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains and another 
main line passing through Jubbulpore and the Nerbudda Valley opened up 
and developed those tracts rapidly. But it was not till after 1900 that the 
Satpura and other narrow gauge railways were constructed to open up the 
plateau districts and provide communication between the north and south 
of the province. Within the province, almost the whole of the Mandla 
district and large tracts of Chhattisgarh and South Chanda, are completely 
lacking in railway communcations. Connection with the rest of India 
on the north, east and west has long been complete and satisfactory, but 
connection with the south has been entirely absent. Bombay and Calcutta 
are, therefore, the only ports which serve the province. The recent open¬ 
ing of a through line to Madras and the construction of the Raipur-Vizia- 
nagram railway now proceeding should result in a new orientation of trade 
communications for part, at least, of the province. 

The total length of metalled roads in the province is 4,674 miles, and 
of other made roads 3,770 miles. Administrative combined with other 
reasons have linked almost all tahsil headquarters by metalled roads with 
their district headquarters or with a railway. Elsewhere communications 
have been developed largely in relation to the wealth of each tract. The 
mileage of metalled roads by revenue divisions shows considerable varia¬ 
tions in consequence— 



Length of metalled roads. 

Name of division. 




Total. 

Per 100 sq. miles. 

Berar ... ... . ! 

1,161 

6*54 

Nagpur 

1,131 

4-97 

Chhattisgarh 

490 1 

2-22 

Jubbulpore 

937 

4-94 

Nerbudda 

9S5 

1 5-21 


10. Land Revenue System.—The land revenue systems of the Central 
Provinces and Berar differ greatly. In the Central Provinces proprietary 
right has been alienated, the unit of assessment is the village, and Govern¬ 
ment revenue is recovered from the proprietor of the village who in turn 
collects rents from tenants. In Berar proprietary right has not been alien¬ 
ated, the unit of assessment is the field, and Government revenue is 
recovered direct from the occupant through the agency of village officers. 
In each part of the province there are, however, exceptions. In the Central 
Provinces individual holders of land exist in proprietary villages, liable to 
pay revenue to Government and not rent to the proprietor; and Govern¬ 
ment has given out much land direct to occupants on conditions resembling 
those prevailing in Berar. In Berar whole villages have been granted in 
proprietary ri^ht either since British administration or by the original rulers 
of Hyderabad. The percentage of land owned by each class is— 


Central Provinces . 
1 Proprietary villages 

2. Government villages 
Berar. 


Tenure. 


Acres. 


'Percentages. 


-j| 

-I 


Proprietors’ own occupation 

Tenants 

Plot owners 

Plot owners or ryots 

Plot owners or ryots 

Proprietors 

..—/ I -- 1 


4,170,600 

17,033,333 

744,296 

1,108.045 

7,253,565 

943.54 0 


181 

73*9 

3-2 

4*8 

88-5 

11-5 
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The tenants in the Central Provinces proprietary villages shown above 
are protected by a Tenancy Act. Tenants in one class of Berar proprie¬ 
tary village are protected by a Tenancy Law, but their number is negligible. 
Tenants-at-will are not shown in the above figures. The percentage of land 
leased to tenants-at-will in the four Central Provinces revenue divisions is— 


Nagpur 

Chhattisgarh 

Jubbulpore 

Nerbudda 


26 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
13 per cent. 
21 per cent. 


For Berar no accurate statistics are compiled but in four of the twenty- 
two tahsils, the percentage is known to vary between 11 and 19 
per cent. Precise conclusions cannot be drawn from these figures but, in 
general, it may be said that the extent of subletting turns on two factors—the 
wealth of the tract and the scarcity of labour. The holding of land as a 
sub-tenant is no qualification for the franchise. The essential difference 
between the Central Provinces and the Berar land revenue systems is that 
in the former there are contractual relations of various kinds between pro¬ 
prietors and tenants resulting in a divergence of interests and at the same 
time inopportunities for domination of one oyer the other; whilst in Berar 
the holder of land is, so far his land and rights are concerned, independ¬ 
ent. In only one of the four Berar districts are proprietors sufficiently 
numerous to have, as such, any collective political importance. 


11. Special administrative features.—It has already been noted that 
the province is composed politically of three parts, British territory, Berar 
and the Feudatory States. The British territory was brought under a Chief 
Commissioner in 1861. The Berar districts were first assigned by the Nizam 
°f Hyderabad in 1853 for the payment of the Hyderabad contingent main¬ 
tained by the British Government. In 1860 there was some exchange and 
irtno 3 -* 1011 territory which left Berar territorially as it is today. But until 
r iom W f administered as a separate unit by the Resident at Hyderabad, 
in 191)2 the indefinite assignment of this territory was converted by treaty 
into a definite and perpetual lease to the British Government, and the 
admimstration of Berar was then transferred to the Chief Commissioner of 
Central Provinces. Constitutionally it is not a part of British India. 
Laws are applied to it by orders of the Governor General in Council 
in exercise of. the powers conferred by the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) 

’ 19 ? 2 u ordinary civil and criminal law is the same 
as m British India, and the assimilation of its other law has slowly proceeded. 
The Revenue Law, however, is and must remain peculiar to Berar and in 
applying other laws, such as, for instance, those governing local bodies 
nnn rat ffi°” S i t0 8Ult J local conditions may be made. Berar elects 17 out of 55 

sasfit 2*3**!. “L -i <i. cSStaS 

t£a T na1tlon of , th ? members so elected under section 

the nucleus of the Berar r ? me !n ?dm £ ct * These members form 
memorandum. * B Leglslatlve Committee described in Part IX of this 


Reraiw^ 4 time of amalgamation with the Central Provinces in 1903 

members of the Berar ser^feeT™ii * „ y effec , te d until 1905. Even tWn 
quence^the 1 prOTiifciaT^dminL^r- 18113 !^ in Berar. In conse-. 

charged, at times, with unfamiliaritv^whh rtf'*’ the last decade, been 

of the province. ^““banty with the problems peculiar to this part 

GovernmenrunSr^^lutio^Vulri?^! 0 *!?• Central Evinces local 
safeguards for the proper aS„Sr!ii 4 responsibility and 

expend LdlSfe J* 16 8ub > ec * Berar 
detail elsewhere in this memoranXm *® g Berar are discussed in 
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13. Excluded areas.—The following areas in the province have been 
declared backward tracts under section 52-A (2) of the Government of 
India Act: — 

fl) The Sironcha tahsil of the Chanda district; 

(2) The scheduled districts specified in Part VI of the First Schedule 

to the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874; 

(3) Eight zamindari estates of the Chhattisgarh Division. 

The Melghat taluq of the Amraoti district in Berar is similarly excluded, 
but not being British territory, does not require notification under section 
52-A (2) of the Government of India Act. 

The Mandla district, with an area of 5,057 square miles, was originally 
declared a backward tract, but was given the full benefit of the Reforms in 
1926, and returned an elected member to the third Council. 

The area in the Central Provinces thus excluded from the Reforms 
comprises one quarter of British territory in the province, and contains 
approximately one-tenth of its population. The Melghat taluq contributes 
an eleventh part of the area of Berar but only 1.4 per cent of its population. 

Geographically the excluded areas fall into three parts—(1) the Melghat 
and two of the scheduled areas lie on the Satpura plateau; (2) the Sironcha 
tahsil and two other of the scheduled areas are situated in the extreme south 
of the province; and (3) the rest are scattered through the broken country 
that borders on the open Chhattisgarh plain. One member is nominated 
from the excluded zamindari and jagirdari estates of the Central Provinces, 
but the Sironcha tahsil of the Central Provinces and the Melghat taluq of 
Berar are unrepresented. 


14. Feudatory States.—The statement included as Appendix I gives 
t x!r i°* -the Central Provinces Feudatory States. With the exception 
of Makrai, a small isolated Raj-Gond State in the Hoshangabad district, 
all are situated on the east and south-east of the province. 
Historically these States and the zamindaris and jagirdaris which 
now constitute the scheduled areas described in the preceeding 
paragraph are essentially of the same class, and the higher status 
conferred on the former was based on antiquity of tenure and extent 
of territory, rather than on any existing differences of status. Five only 
«• j are ru ^ e< l by indigenous Chiefs, and the remainder by the 

Hindustani invaders who, as already related, imposed a feudal rule 
upon the primitive tribes of Chhattisgarh. Prior to the Reforms there were 
interposed between the Chief Commissioner of the province and the States 
a Political Agent and the Commissioner of the Division, both of whom 
exercised great de facto control. For the Makrai State the Deputy Com- 
STf PL“ e Hoshangabad district took the place of the Political Agent. 
When the Reforms were introduced the intervention of the Commissioner 
was abolished and the Makrai State brought under the Political Agent. The 
htates were thus brought into closer relations with the head of the province, 
their request in 1926 to enjoy direct political relations with the Governor 
General was not granted. In 1923 their designation was charged from 
Feudatory to Ruling” Chiefs. None of them enjoy a hereditary 
salute but, in toe past, personal salutes have been accorded to eminent 

Princs ^ tatCS e * ect two re P resentat * ves to the Chamber of Ruling 


15. The States have been little affected by toe Reforms, and in turn 
exercise no influence on the course of events in British territory. The local 
Legislative Council expressed disapproval of toe contribution of Rs. 36 000 
from provmdal revenues to the Rajkumar College at Raipur, which’has 

£?• a Chle l 8 , In 19 ?4 the contribution was stopped, and 

the college is now financially independent of Government 

States—-° mPariSCm ™ th Briti8h territory Crates the baekwardness of the 
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In such conditions misuse of power or incompetence are not infrequent 
and most of the States have, at one time or other, come under the direct 
administration of Government. At the present moment five States are 
directly administered owing to the minority of the Chief, whilst in one the 
powers of the Chief have been restricted. 

16. Disturbances in Feudatory States.—The administration of the 
Feudatory States has twice been characterised by the outbreak of rebel¬ 
lions. In the Bastar State in 1910 there was a general revolt of the Maria- 
Gonds and other forest tribes as a result of intrigues against the admin¬ 
istration of the Diwan. The revolt was of a widespread and serious charac¬ 
ter, and both police and military were despatched to deal with it. In 1918 
the Oraons, an aboriginal tribe living on the Bihar and Orissa border, 
revolted against the Sirguja Chief, and the revolters included residents of 
the Palamau district in the Ranchi Division of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa and of the Jashpur State. A small expeditionary force of police 
under a District Superintendent was sufficient to crush the rebellion • in 
consultation with the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of the 
neighbouring province. The revolt appears to have been directed rather 
against the high-caste Hindus than against the administration of the State. 

A third outbreak which developed some of the features of a general 
revolt against constituted authority occurred in the Jashpur State in August 
1922. Some Lutheran Christians refused to render service to their over- 
u r j in accordance with the feudal custom of Bhet begar. Resistance to 
the demand for service, which they claimed to be in excess of the cus¬ 
tomary limit, spread over a wide area, but was passive in character and 
the only proved violence on the part of the people was an assault on a 
small police party which had been sent to effect the cutting of crops. In 
fact it was the people who were terrorised, and although a small body of 
military police was despatched from Ranchi and some reserve police from 
the oirguja State, they did not undertake any operations. Peace was 
temporarily restored, but in December further trouble arose and as the 
subsequent enquiry disclosed the wholesale terrorisation of State subjects 
ana general maladministration, the State was taken under the direct manage- 

Government in April 1923. The Chief has recently been instated 
with full powers. 


PART II.—THE WORKING OF THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM FOR THE 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

p , Elections to the Legislative Council are governed by two sets of 
uies and Regulations for the Central Provinces and Berar, respectively. 

nf f - en1ic j principle but differ in detail owing to the difference 

of jurisdiction and of the land revenue system. 

nf . t uh p i rson ‘° Qualify for inclusion in the electoral roll must be a male ,of 
subiert 8 t an . 21 / ears of a £e> not adjudged of unsound mind, and a British 
auuHfira+i*’ k 1 Berar l 3 resident oi the Hyderabad State. The sex dis- 
q lalracation has now been removed, but not until after the last elections. 

W . Url ? an L elec f orate -—Eor urban constituencies a person is qualified 

for inclusion m the electoral roll who— 4 0 

(1) is owner or tenant of a building of which the rental value is not 

less than Rs. 36; 

(2) where such rental value is not a basis of municipal taxation was 

XSttS $L 1 1£ i a8>?* r ,0 a mu ” icipal °” * ‘ ha “ i ™’ 

(3) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax; 

* 18 a £ etired > P e “ 8 .i° n ed or discharged officer, non-commissioned 
officer or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces; or 

' 5 Ms auy of the qualifications based, on the holding of land or of 
a village office prescribed for a rural constituency. 
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Muhammadans are not qualified to vote in urban constituencies in the 
Central Provinces, but qualify for the Muhammadan urban constituency 
in Berar. 

19. Rural electorate.—For rural constituencies the same qualifications 
hold good; and, in addition, a person is qualified who— 

(1) is a lambardar of a mahal or patti in the Central Provinces, or 

a watandar patel or patwari holding office, or a registered 
Deshmukh or Deshpande in BeraY; 

(2) in the Central Provinces, is a proprietor or thekedar of an estate 

or mahal, or part of an estate v or mahal, the land revenue or 
kamil jama of which is not less than Rs. 100; 

(3) holds lands other than as a tenant-at-will with an assessment or 

rent varying between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 in the Central Prov¬ 
inces and between Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 in Berar; or 

(4) in Berar, pays a local cess or school-rate assessed on a non- 

agricultural income of not less than Rs. 500. 

The electorate is divided into Muhammadans and others for Muham¬ 
madan and non-Muhammadan constituencies, respectively. 

20. Special electorates.— Landholders. —A voter for the landholders’ 
constituencies must reside and own land in the constituency, and must 
possess one of the following qualifications : — 

(1) a hereditary title recognized by Government; 

(21 proprietorship of an, estate in the Central Provinces notified under 
section 2 (3) of the Land Revenue Act, or of land in Berar 
assessed or assessable to land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 
and held otherwise than in tenancy right under jagir or other 
special tenure; 

(3) in the Central Provinces proprietorship of land of which the land 
revenue is not less than Rs. 3,000; in Berar holding in other 
than tenancy right of land assessed or assessable to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

The effect is to enfranchise the old landholding aristocracy and the 
modern wealthy land-owner. 

University. —The qualifications are residence in the province and en¬ 
rolment in the register of graduates of the Nagpur University. 

Mining.— The sole qualification is membership of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Mining Association. 

Commerce and Industry. —The electorate is composed of— 

(1) owners of factories ordinarily employing not less than 200 persons 

or their nominees; 

(2) the nominees of companies having a place of business in the 

province and a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. 

21. Enrolment.—The statement included as Appendix II shows for 
■each constituency the original estimate of the number of electors, the 
•number actually enrolled at each election, and the number and percentage 
'of votes polled. 

The original estimate was with one or two noticeable exceptions 
.accurate for rural constituencies where it was based on the land revenue 
records; and inaccurate for urban constituencies where reliance had to be 
placed on the municipal staff. Some of the inaccuracy must be ascribed 
to the fact that the estimate was made before the 1918 influenza pandemic 
which carried off over 5 per cent of the population and was particularly 
severe on adults. Originally also the estimates of the local Government 
were based on proposals for plural constituencies (e.g., Raipur district), and 
when these were subsequently divided into, single member constituencies 
' the same degree of accuracy did not prevail in dividing the estimate between 
the separate parts of the constituency originally proposed. The subsequent 
increase in the electorate may be ascribed to the following causes: — 

(1) , increased efficiency in the preparation of the electoral roll; 

(2) greater interest displayed by the electorate; 

(3) .recovery of the population since 1918; 
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(4) expansion of the urban population \ 

(5) enhancement in the land revenue, resulting in a general rise in 

the level of rents and land revenue in those localities where 
re-settlement has taken place. 

The last factor has probably had the greatest effect as, between the 
1920 and 1926 elections, the land revenue has been enhanced by 13 per cent 
over one quarter of the area of the Central Provinces and 25 per cent over 
four out of the 21 taluqs of Berar. But there is little doubt that the rapid 
expansion of municipal towns has also been a considerable factor in swell¬ 
ing the urban vote. With regard to the growth of wealth no statistics 
are available, but the general fall in money values since 1920 must largely 
if not entirely, counteract any effect that an increase in real wealth might 
have on the electoral roll. The destruction of (die records of the two first 
elections renderes a dtailed comparison impossible. 

22. Percentage of enfranchisement.—The density of enfranchisement 
cannot be exactly stated as the statistics of population are complicated by 
the division of the electorate into Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans 
and the absence of separate statistics of the male population of over 21 years 
of age. The available statistics, however, show that males account for 
almost exactly half of the population, and males of 21 years and over con¬ 
stitute half of the male population. Certain approximately accurate com¬ 
parisons can be drawn. Excluding special constituencies 6 per cent of the 
male population of 21 years of age and over is enfranchised in Berar, and 
9 per cent in the Central Provinces. The percentage for four typical rural 
areas of the Central Provinces have been calculated after deducting for 
Muhammadans a number based on the total number of Muhammadans in 
the district, with the following results : — 


(.per cent of the total 
v rural male popula- 
J tion. 


Mandla ... 2'0 

Seoni ... l() 

Hoshingabad ... 3'5 

Wardha ta’nsil ... 3‘5 

For the urban constituency of 'Nagpur-cum-Kamptee the percentage of 
.the male population which enjoys the franchise is 10.8 and for Jubbulpore. 
6.5. The percentage of enfranchisement to the gross population is approxi¬ 
mately one half of these figures. Enfranchisement in urban areas is far 
higher than in rural as might be expeeted. 


23. Enfranchisement by castes.—For one of the Berar districts it has 
been possible to make an exhaustive analysis of the extent to which the 
different castes are enfranchised. As this analysis throws considerable 

here”reproduced—* 111 ° f ^ memorandum ’ its "lain features are 


Name of caste. 

Total 

population in 
the district. 

Number 

on 

electoral roll. 

Percentage 
of voters 
to total 
number of 
caste. 

Percentage 
of voters In 
the caste to 
total voters 
on roll. 

Brahmin 

Bania 

24.472 

1.748 

•7 

IS 

Kunbi " 

19,113 

2.0S0 

1-07 

IS 

Maratha 

170,629 

3.608 

*2 

32 

Mahar 

67,823 

2.S83 

i *3 

23 

All other castes 

__ 1 

137,058 

100 

•C07 

0*P 

306,101 

1.305 

! *04 

1 

n 

i 


73 34S Jn tiio j. . “ <lvc , uc t cn excluded trom these figures. They number 
voters or 2 4 1 their separate constituencies regJeJT775 
at one end of SS 23 ° f their I T? ber - Thus the Brahmin and the Bank 

than 100 times as many toTeTasthrMahartb 11 numbers .- 

depressed classes. 7 eS aS the r> the cluef representative of the 


Enfranchisement of different interest* * 

different interests are 1 interests. Ine extent to . which 
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Central Provinces the tenant invariably outnumbers the proprietor, usually 
in the proportion of 5 or 6 to 1. In Berar the qualification of payment 
of cess on non-agricultural income has enfranchised the rural shop-keeper 
and petty trader, and he now represents a proportion of the electorate 
varying from 3 to 12 per cent in different constituencies. There is no 
corresponding qualification under which this class can obtain the franchise 
in the Central Provinces. Labour is unrepresented. 

25. Suggested alterations.—A complaint is sometimes made that in 
districts where towns have been included in rural and not urban constitu¬ 
encies the urban interest obtains a preponderating influence. This is not sup¬ 
ported by statistics, which everywhere show the rural vote to be numerically 
stronger. But the proximity of the polling station brings a larger percentage 
of the urban electorate to vote. Thus, in the hilly plateau district of BetuI 
1,172 voters, who are registered on a municipal qualification, compare not 
unfavourably in actual polling strength with 2,405 agricultural tenants. 
The proportion of municipal voters in this constituency is paralleled by 
another constituency, Bilaspur, where 1,893 voters qualified on a munici¬ 
pal qualification from Bilaspur town alone as against 3,022 voters from the 
rest of the constituency. In the Chhindwara district the urban vote of the 
towns of Pandhurna and Sausar, which account for 31 per cent of the total 
electorate of the non-Muhammadan rural constituency, is said to have 
decided the issue. Here and elsewhere the whole weight of the Municipal 
Committees may be thrown into the scale in favour of one candidate and, 
as a result of their influence, other candidates have no hope of securing 
votes from within municipal limits. It is interesting to note that not only 
do rural electorates object to the inclusion of towns in rural constituencies, 
but towns object to exclusion from urban constituencies. The Betul 
Municipal Committee, in spite of the preponderance which the municipal 
vote, as already noted, exercises in the rural constituency, and in spite of 
its distance from and lack of affinity with the other towns with which it 
would have to be grouped in an urban constituency, asked in 1923 to be 
included in an urban constituency* and has recently reiterated the request. 

26. ^ Analysis of the operation of the different qualifications shows that 
ownership or occupation of a house with an annual rental value of Rs. 36 
per annum represents a higher status than assessment to Raisiyat tax on an 
income of Rs. 200 per annum whilst an income of Rs. 200 is a far lower 
qualification than the rural qualification of payment of rent of Rs. 40 or 
Rs. 50. The difference between the urban and rural qualifications assumes 
importance in view of what has been said in the preceding paragraph. So 
long as town and country have separate constituencies a difference of 
qualifications makes no matter. But the inclusion oi the urban electorate in 
a rural constituency at once raises the issue in an acute form. 

The enfranchisement of patels and fembardars in rural constituencies 
admits a number of persons who do- riot possess any of the property quali¬ 
fications. A. watandar working patel in Berar, for instance, may own 
nothing except his hereditary office and there is an obvious difference 
between the qualifications required of a lambardar in the Central Provinces 
and a patel in Berar. The former must represent proprietorship assessed 
or assessable to land revenue of at least Rs. 100 per annum, whilst in Berar, 
no minimum is prescribed. 

Several suggestions for the amendment of the electorate were elicited 
after the 1920 elections. A general suggestion was made that labour should 
receive a vote, but definite proposals to secure that end were not formulated. 
It was also suggested that members of a Hindu joint-family should each 
enjoy the privilege of a separate vote if the status of the family exceeded a 
prescribed minimum. And for the Mining constituency it was recommend¬ 
ed that the qualification should be payment of a minimum dead-rent rather 
than membership of the Mining Association. 

27. Accuracy of electoral roll.—The extent to which the-electoral roll 
is challenged varies greatly from district to district. Objections are 
negligible in comparison with claims. A curious fact emerges that in several 
districts the claims in the Muhammadan constituency far exceed those in 
a non-Muhammadan constituency. Thus, the Raipur district reports no 
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less than 182 claims in 1926, of which all, but one were in respect of the 
Muhammadan constituency. In the adjoining district of Drug the number 
of claims was onl> 20. In most districts the claims do not run into double 
figures. 


28. In most constituencies claims were preferred by the individuals 
who desired enrolment. This suggests that the electorate takes a real 
interest in the preparation of the roll. In fact, however, the candidate or 
party organization is almost invariably responsible for the application, and 
it is merely a difference of practice whether the application is preferred by 
the candidate or by the individual concerned. Thus in Wardha all the 
claims, numbering 26, were made by candidates or their agents, whilst in 
Raipur every one of 182 applications was made by the individual con¬ 
cerned, but the majority on the suggestion of the candidates. Not more 
than two-thirds of the claims to registration are successful, and it is remark¬ 
able that in a politically advanced district, like Nagpur, the percentage of 
rejected claims is as high as 50. 

The Congress organization appears to have been used in one or two 
districts to scrutinize the roll and put in applications. Otherwise only 
prospective candidates or the individuals concerned do so. Communities 
as such .do not apply. The depressed classes are sufficiently organized in 
parts of the province to take a corporate interest in the correctness of the 
roll, but so few of their number are qualified that the opportunity for con¬ 
certed action does not arise. 


29. The Deputy Commissioner of the district is responsible for the 
preparation of the electoral roll, a duty which is carried out with the aid of 
the land revenue staff and records in rural areas and the staff and records 
of local bodies in urban areas. A fresh roll is prepared for each election 
without reference to the roll prepared for the previous election. As the 
names of all persons qualified for enrolment are to be found in official 
records there should, in theory, be few omissions. There is, however, always 
•some “lag” in the land revenue records and there is some variation in the 
degree of accuracy with which the records of local bodies are maintained. 
It has already been observed that objections to entries on the roll are 
rarely made. Scrutiny of the roll by electors is confined to a search for 
errors of omission rather than Commission and there is, therefore, no means 
of estimating to "what extent names of persons who are dead have left the 
locality, or lost their qualifications, are included. Personation is rarely 
alleged in election disputes and then usually of a person who does exist and 
was qualified to vote. An inaccuracy, that was especially common in the 
first roll m 192U, was the inclusion of one person in several circles This is 
unavoidable, as the entry has to be made wherever a qualification exists, 
and can only be avoided by the express choice of the elector. 

The fact that the rolls are based on records by which their necuracv 
can be tested maies it difficult tor deliberately false LSs to be Inade aS 
no evidence has been brought forward to show that the subordinate staff 
engaged m their preparation does not perform this duty honestly and care- 
iully. In 1920 some difficulty was experienced in persuading local bodies 
to perform thc.r share m the preparation of the electoral roll as although 
the qualifications were based in urban areas on municipal taxat on for 
which accurate information could only be obtained from municipalRecords 

ST In the to ^nish the Intel’ 

now call for the information under' n th e r MunicipaHtlL U Ac?o“]L922 i0ner ^ 

mJh iuaS'Si^shorr 10 "-^'^ 

t “ d * £ 

enfranchisement for the purpose of bye ^ pro P° sal was the dis- 

don of the roll, aud both SSf 3 
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electors thus disenfranchised are so small as to make it doubtful whether the 
expense and trouble involve would be justified. 

31. Constituencies.—Constituencies are divided into— 


A. —Muhammadan 

B. —Non-Muhammadan 

C. —Special. 


(1) Urban. 

(2) Rural. 

(1) Urban. 

(2) Rural. 


Muhammadan representation is greatly in excess of the proportion of 
Muhammadans to the rest of the population, but the number of consti¬ 
tuencies allotted to them is considered to be the minimum thaj would 
afford the community any effective representation. The only one of the 
seven seats which is urban, is in Berar where the Muhammadan urban 
population is proportionately large and compact. The six rural consti¬ 
tuencies have been distributed over the five revenue divisions, with Berar 
enjoying 2 seats divided between East and West Berar. Thus, Berar 
returns 3 Muhammadans against 4 for the rest of the province. 

32. Urban constituencies.—Non-Muhammadan urban constituencies 
are 8 in number and return 9 members. The representation of the urban 
population is in excess of its representation in the electorate. The 
differentiation was justified on the grounds that the urban population is 
politically more advanced and is composed largely of the important com¬ 
mercial and professional classes who are little represented in rural consti¬ 
tuencies. Jubbulpore and Nagpur being the only towns with populations 
exceeding 50,000 form separate constituencies, the latter being combined 
with Kamptee 0 miles distant and returning 2 members. Elsewhere the 
constituencies are composed of groups of towns arranged by revenue 
divisions. The result is— 


Members. 

Jubbulpore and Nagpur-cum-Kamptee ... 3 

Four C. P. divisions ... ... 4 

Berar Division ... ... 2 


Total ... 9 


33. Rural constituencies,—For non-Muhammadan rural constituencies 
it was orginally proposed to adhere to the division of the province by dis¬ 
tricts and secure greater representation to the more heavily-populated 
districts by plural constituencies. This proposal was not accepted and 
where the claim of a district to more than one member was admitted the 
tahsils of the district were grouped to form separate constituencies. Of the 
22 'districts 14 return 1 member each, 6 return 2 members and 2 return 3 
members. In dividing up the districts which return 2 or 3 members regard 
has been had to population rather than geographical homogeneity. Thus 
in the Wardha district the central tahsil forms one constituency, whilst the 
two remaining tahsils, between which it intervenes, form another. 

34. Differences between constituences.—The wide variations in the 
density of the population and the adoption of a district or tahsil as the unit 
for formation of a constituency has naturally resulted in great differences in 
the size of constituencies. At w one end of the scale is the Wardha tahsil 
with an area of 815 square miles, whilst at the other comes Chanda district, 
whose members represents over 6,000 square miles. In respect of gross 
population the variation, though statistically less, is more important. Thus 
the Wardha tahsil carries a total population of 171 thousand, whilst Nar- 
singhpur, a wealthy district in the iferbudda Valley, has a population of 
305 thousand, and Bilaspur over 800 thousand. The effect may be pre¬ 
sented in broader outline by allocating the representation to revenue 
divisions. Thus— 


Nagpur Division 
Chhattisgarh Division 
Jubbulpore Division 
Nerbtidda Division 
! Berar Division 


Area in sq. 
miles. 


Number of 
members. 


22,760 
22,050 
18,965 
18,334 
17,767 , 


n 

6 

9 

7 

15 
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This allocation does not include special constituencies. ...... 

s art | 

35. Special constituencies.—The special constituencies are 
ber— 


7 in num- 


. /Central Provinces 

Landholders ■■(.Berar 

, t . / Central Provinces 

Commerce and Industry " i Berar 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association 
Nagpur University 

The Berar landholders’ constituency is reasonably compact as it covers 
only 16,000 square miles, but the other 2 landholders constituencies extend 
over more than 37,000 square miles each, whilst a single district of 15,000 
square miles in area contained only 4 voters. 

The Commerce and Industry constituencies are reasonably compact as 
although the Central Provinces constituency extends over 18 districts the 
bulk of the factories represented lie in a few well-defined areas. 

The Mining Association has the smallest electorate with only 34 mem- 
bers, but these represent oyer 90 per cent of the tonnage extracted from 
manganese mines, and 80 per cent of coal, the two principal mining 
industries in the province. 


36.—Claims for alterations.—The only recent claim for alteration of 
territorial constituencies comes from the Hoshangabad district with an area 
of 3,680 square miles and a rural population of 432 thousand. It has the 
largest electorate of any rural constituency numbering 7,184 and the figure 
of 4,270 votes polled at the 1926 election far exceeds the next highest 
figure of 3,180. 

A comparision may also be drawn with the districts which returned 2 
members, such as Jubbulpore with a total of 5,018 voters and 2,485 votes 
polled, and Raipur with 5,245 voters and 3,200 votes polled. 

The depressed classes have also put forward a demand for separate 
constituencies in view of the impossibility of the candidates from amongst 
theni ever being successful in a general constituency. In point of fact, a 
member of the depressed classes was elected to the first Council, but his 
success was cited as an outstanding example of the lack of interest in the 
Reforms. 


37. lVo separate requests were made in 1922 with regard to the Can¬ 
tonment of Kamptee. One was that the Cantopment should be given sepa¬ 
rate representation instead of being, as at present, included in the plural con¬ 
stituency of Nagpur-cum-Kamptee. The other suggestion was that it should 
form a separate cantonment constituency in combination with the other 
cantonments of the province, viz., Jubbulpore and Saugor. The latter 
proposal implies that cantonments have special interests which demand 
separate representation on the local Council. 

Another suggestion, which has aroused some interest, was that the 
urban constituencies which consist of groups of towns scattered throughout 
a whole revenue division do not constitute real entities, and that they 
should be abolished and the constituent towns merged in the rural constitu¬ 
encies. Undoubtedly, the grouping of a number of towns in one constitu¬ 
ency .must result, to some extent, in the excessive representation of one of 
jwr Se ^ owns> On the other hand, the urban viewpoint will vary little in the 
different towns of the group and it is only in respect of matters of purely 
local interest that one town my gain at the expense of the other. The 
inclusion of the towns m rural constituencies woud give rise- to the com- 

plaint already made that in some rural constituencies the urban vote out- 
weiglits the rural. 
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;>,8. Candidates.- -The nomination of a candidate is made by the 
delivery to the Returning Officer of a nomination • paper in the form pre- 
cribed by the electoral rules. The paper must be delivered by the candi¬ 
date in person or by his proposer and seconder, and must be accompanied 
by a declaration of the appointment of an election agent. In the first elec¬ 
tion of 1<>20 the only party (outside the Liberal party) which inspired the 
nomination of candidates was the district officer, who was pledged to work 
the Reforms to the best of his ability and found a dearth of applicants for 
seats on the Council; As an example may be quoted a constituency for 
which no nomination was made within the time allotted. A further oppor¬ 
tunity was given and two nomination papers were put in, but both rejected 
after scrutiny. Persuasion was -then resorted to and no less than 11 respect-' 
able gentlemen proffered themselves as candidates. 

39. At the second election in l‘>23 the Swaraj party put up the bulk 
of those candidates who wore its colours. In addition to putting up its 
own candidates the partly offered the benefit of its support to independent 
candidates who would agree to adopt its creed. The Liberal party also put 
forward candidates. There were, however, few constituencies in which 
individuals did not stand on their own initiative. 

40. In the l')2b elections practically every candidate stood on a party 
platform, but elections go so much by personality and local influence that 
in most cases the party backs rather than selects the candidate. The Swaraj 
pa p ty was sufficiently well organized to retain some control over candidature. 
This was especial I v noticeable in constituencies where the Brahmin-non- 
Brahmin ronton cr*>v was a factor, and in at least one such constituency the 
Swaraj patty utceessfully put up a non-Brahmin candidate, who was not 
even known In natm- in some pints of the constituency, in preference to 
well-known candidates who would not have secured the non-Brahmin vote. 
With ilic c\cepfi* m **i the non Brahmin community no other interests or 
associations • the; - than political, put forward candidates. 

41, Status and quality of candidates. Candidates are recruited almost 
exclusively from the following classes . 

Barrister-, and pleaders. 

Landed jo opt ietors. 

Banker. ..nd inom-v lender., 

Medical pt aetitioiier- 
Retired < I» i\ «•rumen! officers. 

Candidairi fi«>m the List two classes are insignificant in number hut 
have had 'eveial successes in elections. Amongst landed proprietors it is 
rare to find <mr 6-tthcoming who is not a substantial land-owner. Excep¬ 
tions are found in the first election in which candidates were to seek, and 
more rarely in the I'TM elections when the Swarajist nominees depended 
more on political organization than local standing and influence. In th$ 
1926 elections ».nl•, two candidates possessing little status or property stood-- 
tme was an aMrm: ami the other a (’mveiimieiit ryot. Both forfeited their 
deposits, 

There ,:tr tv*., obvious reasons why otdv substantial men are, in 
general, likrlv t-- stand < hie i-. that then- is no parly fund of sufficient 
depth to ii.-ir.ti, tl,,- e vproses of . amlidatat e, ami the second is, that except 
lor eutmmui li tra-om. whn h so fai pervade only a limited number of 
constiturruir;, small nun has no local connections. More voters are 
brought Jo fhr poii bs some priw.md influence, than by oratory or political 
emhusiitMtt 

42, Tie* »tf< i o< depoMts uuld onh be judged if the rule requiring 

them weir -drd .0 If I. impovihh- to sa> how many persons were 

deteired in.ot . ..-.did.-nur b-. the ode Before the rule was introduced 
thv candidate- jt,,. ,.,h--!e. .(< i.t; tial men, and forfeiture is so 

rare a* m p >( ... • . .....j,.. pr«-ad .’•! gi-m-tal * fleet. In the last elections 

12 candidate:, b d do-*/ ,h-pn.am! there is nothing to show that 

they wen lr;-, ud ( ■ i b-. g.-candidate* than others who were 

defeated, hut tr. j • pL. r: i u n- to otve their deposits, tn fact, in the 
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1923 elections, it was noticed that the rule requiring a deposit sometimes 
produced an effect other than deterring the wrong type of candidate. 
In one constituency, for instance, two substantial candidates forfeited their 
deposits, whilst the third and least substantial candidate was elected. In 
that year, when the Swarajists entered the political arena, those who 
opposed them were frequently subjected to considerable vilification. And 
gentlemen of position were inclined to resent the forfeiture of their deposit 
as something in the nature of a fine and an added insult heaped upon those, 
which they had had to bear throughout the election. Excepting in the 
1920 elections, when conditions were abnormal, candidates pour rire have 
not appeared. 

43. Nominations.—Objections to nomination papers must be made to 
the Returning Officer who, except for three of the special constituencies, 
is either the Deputy Commissioner or the Commissioner of the Division. 
Only the candidates, their election agents and one proposer and one 
seconder of each candidate, and one other person authorized by the candi¬ 
date may be present at the scrutiny of nomination papers by the Returning 
Officer. This scrutiny is compulsory, but refusal of nomination is dis¬ 
cretionary. The Returning Officer may refuse a nomination if any of the 
details in the nomination paper do not agree with the electoral roll. Ob¬ 
jections are, in consequence, ma,de on matters of the minutest detail, such 
as, the inclusion of the father’s name of the candidate when it did not 
appear in the voters’ list, or the prefix to a name of the appellation “Mir”. 
Such objections heavy usually been treated as trivial and rejected, provided 
that the identity of the candidate is clearly established and his proposer 
and seconder are entered on the electoral roll. The sub-division of the 
electoral or urban constituencies into separate parts for each of the group 
of towns forming the constituency has led to misdescription and, in conse¬ 
quence,- rejection of several nominations. And occasionally the Returning 
Officer refuses a nomination which is inexact in the smallest detail. The 
most extreme example occurred in the 1926 elections, when a nomination 
paper was declared invalid, because the candidate had entered in it his 
number in English numerals instead of in Hindi as in the electoral roll. 
It costs nothing to challenge a nomination, the order of the Returning 
Officer cannot be disputed except by an election petition, and his discre¬ 
tion is w,ide. In consequence, objections are frequent, and there is as 
yet no defined standard by which the Returning Officer may be guided 
in arriving at a decision. The practice has arisen in some districts of 
putting in plural nomination papers; but this again has been the undoing 
of more than one unwary candidate who has attached only one declaration 
of election agent to them all instead of a separate declaration to each. The 
difficulty will disappear as familiarity with the procedure grows, and a body 
of practice accumulates for the guidance of Returning Officers. 

44. Withdrawals may be divided into three kinds; withdrawal when 
the optimism which inspired candidature has been succeeded by realization 
of the impossibility of success; withdrawal on pressure from friends or 
interested partiesand. withdrawal as a piece of tactics. The total per¬ 
centage of withdrawals is small, and, so far as it has been possible to analyse 
them accurately, mostly fall in the first two categories. The third class 
is a device little used but not without effect. 


45. Uncontested seats.—The following table shows the number ot 
uncontested seats at each election:— 


— 

1920. 

mm 

1926. 

Central Provinces. 




Non-Muhammadan Urban 

3 

2 

1 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

14 

2 

1 

M' hammadan Rural / 

3 


1 

Special constituencies 

3 


1 

flernr. 




Non-Muhammadan Urban 

1 



Non-Muhammadan Rural 

5 

3 

1 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 


1 

Muhammadan Rural 

2 



Special constituencies 

2 

1 

... 

Total 

34 

8 

6 
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The figures speak for themselves regarding the evolution of interest in 
the Council. It is noteworthy that in 1923 no Muhammadan constituency 
was uncontested, as, unlike some of the non-Muhammadan constituency 
they were pervaded by no political organization which could not be opposed 
with reasonable chance of success. For whilst the Swarajist abstention left 
many candidates unopposed in 1920, their participation in 1923 drove all 
others out of the field in some constituencies. Of the six seats uncontested 
in 1926, one was the Commerce and Industry constituency, three were con¬ 
stituencies covering whole revenue divisions, and two only were constituen¬ 
cies contained in a revenue district or part of a district. One of these two 
general constituencies and the Commerce and Industry constituency were 
only uncontested owing to rejected nominations. 

It is as yet too early to say whether the high percentage of no contests 
in the less homogenous constituencies indicates that prospective candidates 
find them unmanageable. 

46. Multiple candidature.—One example of multiple candidature is 
recorded in 1920. Sir H. S. Gour stood for election both to the Legislative 
Assembly and to the local Legislative Council. He was returned unopposed 
for the former. Later, in the election for the Legislative Council he was 
defeated, but if he had been successful, the rival candidate would un¬ 
doubtedly have objected that his candidature for the Legislative Council 
was invalid under Rule 16 (1) of the Electoral Rules which prescribes that 
if any person is elected by a constituency of the Council and by a consti¬ 
tuency of either chamber of the Indian Legislature, the election of such 
persons to the Council shall be void. 

The only other instance of a candidate standing for more than one 
constituency is that of R. B. Mathura Prasad who was twice proposed as a 
candidate both for a rural constituency and for the Commerce and Industry 
constituency. On the first occasion he withdrew from candidature in the 
former and was successful in the later whilst on the second occasion in 
1926 he was defeated in both. 

47. Administrative machinery.—Only three constituencies have Re¬ 
turning Officers who are not either the Deputy Commsisioners or Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions. They are— 

The Registrar for the Nagpur University. 

The Chairman of the Mining Association for the Central Provinces 
Mining Constituency. 

The Chief Secretary to the local Government for Central Provinces, 
Commerce and Industry. 

Provision is made for the deputation of the powers of the Returning 
Officer; but the scrutiny of nomination papers must be done by the Return¬ 
ing Officer unless he is "unavoidably prevented". No difficulties have 
been reported, but it has been suggested that' the personal presentation of 
the nomination paper by the candidate or his proposer and seconder is un¬ 
necessary. 

48. Suggestions for alteration.—As a result of canvassing public 
opinion, after the 1920 elections various suggestions for alteration of the 
rules regarding candidates were made. One suggestion inspired by the low 
status of some of the successful candidates at that election was, that higher 
qualifications should be required of a candidate than of an elector and in 
particular that an educational qualification was essential. Another sugges¬ 
tion which received a certain measure of support in the Electoral Rules 
Committee was that although a residential qualification could properly be 
required of an elector, it should not be required of a candidate. The fear 
was expressed that the removal of the residential qualification would 
introduce the carpet-bagger. A more limited proposal on the same lines 
was that the urban resident should be permitted to stand a6 a candidate for 
the rural constituency within which the town of his residence was enclosed. 
This question was bound up with another proposal made at that time that 
those urban constituencies, which consist of groups of towns, should not 
be retained but should be merged in the rural constituencies in which they 
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were situated. This latter proposal has not been adopted, but an urban 
resident may now stand for a rural constituency in the same district and vice 
versa „ The fact mentioned in paragraph' 64 that the great majority of the 
present non-official members of the Council reside in towns, shows to what 
extent the townsman Has profited by the changes. It has' also been sug¬ 
gested that Muhammadans should be permitted to stand for non-Muham¬ 
madan constituencies and vice versa . In the present state of communal 
feeling, this suggestion may not appeal to either community and, even if 
the proposal were accepted, it would probably prove infructuous. 

49. Elections .—Arrangements for polling .—Polling stations are select¬ 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner, subject to the control of the Returning 
Officer, for all constituencies wholly or partly within his jurisdiction. For 
the 1920 elections the arrangements of Deputy Commissioners were super¬ 
vised by an officer on special duty, and the experience then gained was 
collated and used in dealing with subsequent elections. In rural consti¬ 
tuencies the normal radius of a polling station was 4 to 7 miles; but in the 
more scattered tracts some villages could not be brought within less than 
10 or even 12 miles of a polling station. The polling areas were based on 
patwari circles, which form convenient sub-divisions of a tahsil, normally 
containing from 4 to 10 villages. 

50. The times fixed for voting are 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. or 6 p.m. in rural 
constituencies and 8 a.m. to 12 and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. in urban constituencies, 
and in constituencies, such as the Landholders’, for which polling takes 
place in a central town. These periods were fixed chiefly on a considera¬ 
tion of the number of votes to be polled and partly for the convenience of 
the presiding and polling officers and other persons required to be on duty 
throughout the whole period. To obtain sufficient presiding officers every 
department of Government except the Veterinary, Medical and Police was 
laid under contribution, particularly the Education, Judicial, Excise, Agri¬ 
culture and Forest Departments, the lowest ranks of officers employed be¬ 
ing Assistant Superintendents of Land Records and Forest Rangers. 

For Polling Officers, revenue inspectors, patwaris, clerks and school¬ 
masters were employed. 

No difficulties were experienced, although mistakes in procedure were, 
as might be excepted, committed by individuals through inattention to the 
instructions which were issued for their guidance, and which had, in almost 
all cases, been personally explained to them. In many constituencies there 
is a rush of voters at the end of the day and the last vote is not recorded till 
after the time fixed for the closure of the ballot. The flow of voters has 
never been so uneven as to cause serious difficulty. The elections are held 
in the cold weather, and one district reports that with the approach of 
nightfall the political ardour of some voters is chilled and their anxiety to 
get home before dark overcomes their desire to vote. Such instances must 
be rare. 

51. Means of securing attendance of voters.—In general consti¬ 
tuencies personal approach secures most of the votes polled. The vote is 
promised to a friend or relation, a creditor” or a landlord. The most 
successful canvassing is done by Iriends of the candidate, or influential per¬ 
sons of the same community or party. Paid canvassars, where employed, 
usually do little more than distribute written appeals to the electorate. An 
exception to this is the Congress organization which has paid speakers in 
permanent employ. But whatever methods the candidate may adopt for 
securing votes before the elections, his success or failure largely depends on 
his organization for bringing the voters to the polling station on the day of 
the election, more specially in rural areas. The proportion of voters in 
rural areas who, even when they have promised a vote, will proceed on 
their own initiative to the polling station is small. Many yet walk, but 
exhortation or influence is required to set thejjr feet upon the road. More 
and more are vehicles being used, and he yeho can mobilise the largest 
number of motor cars has the best chance of the rural vote. In towns the 
motor car is used less to bring the normal elector to the pbll than to 
expedite the search for the missing and reluctant. 
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52. There is no evidence of corrupt practices; but the pressure put 
upon an elector by his creditor or landlord is often considerable. The 
effect may be either positive and result in a vote being cast in favour of a 
candidate who would not have been selected by the voter of his own free 
choice; or it may be negative and result in a voter failing to appear to 
record a vote which he has promised. With an electorate not greatly 
imbued with political enthusiasm the simplest solution of conflicting and 
irreconcilable interests is obviously to adopt a negative attitude and vote 
for neither. 


53. Votes polled.—The statement already referred to (Appendix II) 
shows the number and percentage ofthe electorate that voted at each elec¬ 
tion. The results may be summarized as follows: — 



Number of 

Percentage of votes polled. 

——— 

constitren- 

i 



cies. i 

1920. i 1923. 

1926. 

i 


Central Provinces Non-Muhammadan Urban 
Central Provinces Non-Muhammadan Rural 

Central Provinces Muhammadan Rural 
Berar Non-Muhammadan Urban 
Berar Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Berar Muhammadan Rural and Urban 



14-0 

40*7 

66*9 

21 (22 in | 

7-8 | 

55*7 

52*6 

1926) | 
4 

6*5 

57*2 

46*2 

2 1 

36 

56*9 

67*3 

10 

7*0 

38-5 

62*2 

3 


60*0 

33*6 

i 


The figures taken as a whole show a progressive evolution of interest in 
the Legislative Council. If in some constituencies such as the Central Prov¬ 
inces rural, the poll has decreased, it may, in most cases, be ascribed to 
something lacking in the personal appeal and organization of the candidate 
rather than to the relapse of the electorate to apathy. In 1920, voters 
were not only deterred by the propaganda of the non-co-operators, but were 
even intimidated. " In 1923, on the other hand, many were brought to the 
poll’by promises of a millenium, which included the abolition of taxation, 
and which they were sufficiently unsophisticated to accept as a fact cer¬ 
tain of accomplishment rather than an empty aspiration. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that disillusion may have been a factor in the drop in the 
number of votes polled in some constituencies. 


54. Special arrangements, e.g., for illiterate voters.—Illiterate voters 
in general constituencies are provided for by the almost fool-proof device 
of coloured ballot boxes. The voter is only required to remember the 
colour of the candidate for whom he votes and drop a paper with which he 
is provided into the box of that colour. In the earlier elections, before the 
colour system was evolved, voters were commonly given slips of paper bear¬ 
ing the name of the candidate to whom they had promised their votes and, 
in spite of all advice to the contrary, insisted on placing these slips, or even 
sometimes printed handbills of their candidate, in the ballot box and bear¬ 
ing off their voting papers as receipts for the due performance of their duty. 
For blind voters the Presiding Officer places the voting paper in the box. 
He also attempts to guide voters who cannot identify colours by their 
names. No evidence of misplacement of votes through colour-blindness 
is recorded; but of the colours, which the colour-blind usually mistake, 
green is not usually used as it is the Muhammadan colour and might pre¬ 
judice opinion. In the first elections another error that was committed 
was that voters came to vote for the Legislative Council election on the 
day fixed for elections to the Legislative Assembly. Nowadays it is only 
the voter who combines extreme obstinacy or carelessness with illiteracy 
who can fail to vote, or record a vote for the wrong candidate. In the only 
plural constituency, Nagpur-cum-Kamptee, there is more scope for error. 
It has to be explained by the Presiding Officer to the voter that he must 
-not put two voting papers into one box, and that he is not bound to use more 
than one paper. A person is placed beside the ballot boxes to ensure that 
no error is committed. This destroys the I secrecy of the ballot, but no 
mechanical method, which would avoid this objection, has yet been 
•evolved. 
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For all the special constituencies, except the University, the colour 
scheme is not employed, and a vote is recorded by placing a cross against 
the name of the candidate. In these constituencies illiteracy is so rare that 
no difficulty arises. 

It has been observed that the percentage of illiterate voters is far 
higher in rural than in urban constituencies, and that even apart from this 
handicap the rural voter requires more instruction than the urban. 

55. Treating.—Treating is defined as "that form of bribery where the 
gratification consists in■ food, drink, entertainment, or provision’ . .Unless 
a free ride in a motor car comes within the category of entertainment, 
treating has not so far made its appearance in this province. The question 
of food and drink is so complicated by the caste system that any contribu¬ 
tion on this account is more likely to be made in cash than in kind and to fall, 
therefore, under the head of bribery. 

56. Personation and tendered votes.—Personation is commonly 
alleged in elections to local bodies but rarely in elections to the Legislative 
Council. The scrutiny of voters at the polling station is Joo dose to per¬ 
mit of personation being successfully carried out to an exlent likely to have 
a material effect on the result of an election. . Some scope for personation 
exists in large urban areas where personal knowledge of the individual 
voter is less than in small rural communities, and minor inaccuracies in the 
electoral roll, such as the misspelling of names, are more prevalent. But 
there is no record that the opportunities thus offered are utilized. If a 
person claims to be allowed to vote as a particular dector after another 
person has voted as such elector, he is examined by the Presiding Officer 
and if he establishes a reasonable probability that he is the elector named 
he is allowed to record his vote. The voting paper is placed in a separate 
envelope. 

57. Election Agents.—The distinction between election agents and 
clerical staff is not rigidly or clearly drawn. At the time of nomination a 
candidate commonly names himself'as his own election agent. Subse¬ 
quently in his return of election expenses he shows a number either of 
election agents or of messengers and clerical staff. In fact, the true elec¬ 
tion agent can hardly be said to exist, except for the purpose of contesting 
a scattered constituency such as the Commerce and Industry Constituency, 
the campaign in which is conducted largely by correspondence and not per¬ 
sonally by the candidate. Many candidates do not even employ a special 
clerk to deal with election work. 

58. Disorders at elections.—Order is maintained at rural and most 
urban polling stations by the peons of Presiding Officers and sometimes a 
single constable. It has not been found necessary to take special precau¬ 
tions and, in practice, disorders do not occur. At the elections in 1923 
some intimidation of electors is reported to have taken place, but not in 
the immediate vicinity of polling stations or of sufficiently violent character 
to interfere with the poll. 

59. Special methods of voting.—For the University constituency 
postal voting is employed. Ballot papers are sent by registered post to all 
electors on the roll by the Returning Officer. An elector wishing to vote 
must appear before any gazetted officer, satisfy him of his identity, and 
mark the ballot paper in his presence. After signature by the officer the 
ballot paper must be placed by the elector in a sealed envelope and des¬ 
patched by hand or registered post to the Returning Officer. The poll is 
closed on the date fixed and no provision is made for delay or misdelivery 
of envelopes. 

A somewhat similar provision is made to enable a presiding officer, 
polling officer, or polling agent on duty at a polling station, at which he is 
not entitled to vote, to exercise the franchise. A certificate must be obtained 
beforehand from the Returning Officer' of the constituency in which the 
polling station lies aind the Presiding Officer records his own vote or 
receives and attests other votes given under this provision and forwards them 
together with the certificates given by the Returning Officqjr to the Return¬ 
ing Officer concerned. No special provision exists either to enable other 
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officers of Government on duty in connection with the elections to record 
tneir votes, or to meet the case of officers transferred to an area included 
in another constituency before the election takes place. 


60. Election expenses.—The largest amount spent by a candidate on 
an election was Rs. 8,202. This is an exceptional figure, the three next 
highest amounts being Rs. 4,858, Rs. 3,967 and Rs. 2,845. All but the last 
were rewarded by the success of the candidate, and in 27 constituencies, 
exactly half the total number, the candidate who spent most won the day. In 
it* only was the candidate who spent least successful, and 

chiefly in constituencies for which there were only 2 candidates. The 
cheapest success was gained in a rural constituency of -the Akola district, 
where 1,120 votes were secured in an electorate of 3,287 for an expendi¬ 
ture of less than four annas per vote. In urban constituencies expenditure 
is proportionately lighter than in rural, but only two candidates therein 
have approximated to this figure. A normal figure for a rural constituency 
is between one and two rupees per vote. The most expensive votes are 
to be found in the special constituencies. A few typical examples of 
expenditure in the different classes of constituency are given : — 


Non-Muhammadan Rural (I) 
Do. do. (II) 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 


Muhammadan Rural 
Landholders 


University 


Voters 


i 

j Votes. 

Expend*- 

on roll. 


j obtained. 

j ture. 

1 




Rs. 


( j 

1,109 

1,039 

3.759 


900 

781 


l 

440 

1,064 

9 557 


905 

720 



694 

448 


f 

1,494 

374 

4,913 

l 

1,677 

645 


! 

; 361 

1,432 

2,416 

C 

< 

$35 " 
746 

1,314 

815 

1 fin 

f 

64 

1,672 

104 

> 

I 37 

1,017 


( 

i 270 

* 501 

556 


200 

840 

l 

38 

654 


There is considerable variation in the amount expended under the 
different heads such as printing, establishment and personal' expenses. 
Generally, speaking candidates who spend little divide it chiefly between 
printing and personal expenses. As expenditure grows higher the pro¬ 
portion spent on agents and canvassers increases. There is, in fact, no 
common standard or form by which expenditure can be judged. 

Twelve candidates included in their out-of-pocket expenses a sum of 
Rs. 250 each on account of forfeiture of deposit. This sum in two cases 
exceeded all other expenses of the candidate, and in the remaining cases 
added from 17 to 85 per cent to the expenditure. 

In the cost to Government of elections the principal item is the printing 
of electoral rolls and ballot papers. This item alone ranged from Rs. 4,500 
in large districts to Rs. 750 in small districts. The total cost to Government 
of elections cannot be stated, as no estimate can take account of the value of 
the time expended thereon by Government officers nor can actual cash 
expenditure on such items, as travelling allowances, be separately extracted., 
The only special agency employed was a few temporary clerks; and small! 
rewards were paid in some cases to municipal employees for preparing the 
electoral roll. A rough estimate of the cost of printing and stationery, 
extra staff and travelling allowances for the 1926 elections is Rs. 60,000 
Of this amount a sum of Rs. 42,732 was actually expended on printing and 
stationery. 


61. Election petitions.—Election petitions are governed by the Indian 
Elections Offences and Enquiries Act, 1920, which has been applied 
to Berar by Government of India, Foreign and Political Department, 
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Notification No. 3870-I-B., dated December 17th 1920. Eight petitions 
affecting seven constituencies have been filed with the results shown in the 
appended table: — 


Serial 

No. 


Year. 


Constituency. 


Grounds of petition. 


Result. 


1 

2 


3 


4 


1921 

1921 


1922 


1921 


West Berar Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban. j 

Nagpur District (East) Non-| 
Muhammadan Rural. 


Irregular rejection of a nomination paper Petition dismissed. 


(1) Ineligibility of the successful can#- Petition 
date to stand as he was a nominated drawn, 
member of the existing Couhcil, and j 


j (2) error in announcement of date of 
l election. " j 

I . 1 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee/ Corrupt and fraudulent practices of the 
Non-Muhammadan Urban,. 1 successful candidate. 


Raipur District (North) Non- Improper acceptance of nomination paper 
Muhammadan Rural. 1 of the successful candidate. 


Petition with¬ 
drawn after ten¬ 
dering apology 
to respondent. 

Petition rejected. 


5 

6 


1924 


Akola District (South) Non- 
Muhammadan Rural. 


Interference with the freedom of election 
and procuring votes by official pressure 
and threats. 


Petition dismissed. 


1926 


Central Provinces 
merCe and Industry. 


Com-I 


Irregular rejection of 


nomination 


papers 


Election set aside 
arid fresh elec¬ 
tion ordered. 


7 j 1926 Do do- 


Do. do. 


Do. 


1926 i Drug District Non-Muham-' 
| madan Rural. 


Rejection of nomination paper 


Petition with 
drawn. 


The result of these petitions reinforces the conclusion already drawn 
concerning the orderliness with which elections have been conducted and 
the absence of corrupt practices. The issue in the only successful petition 
was the attachment of only one declaration of election agent to several 
nomination papers which had been held by the Returning Officer to amount 
to non-attachment of a declaration to each single nomination paper. The 
decision was subsequently applied to a similar petition for a constituency 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


The petition from the Akola district (serial No. 5) disclosed allega¬ 
tions of organized pressure on the electors by the district land record staff 
under the direction of the Superintendent of Land Records in favour of the 
successful candidate. Some evidence was offered in support of the alle¬ 
gations, but it was held to be unconvincing. 


PART Hi.—THE LEGISLATURE—COMPOSITION AND CHARACTER. 

62. Composition.—The Council consists of 73 members distributed as 
follows *•— 

38 elected from the Central Provinces. 

17 elected from Berar. 

2 Members of the Executive Council. 

8 nominated non-officials. 

8 nominated officials. 


73 
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The sub-joined table shows the representation of different castes : — 


Name of caste. 

Number of elected members in 

Number of nominated members in 

1st 

Council. 

2nd 

Council. 

3rd 

Council. 

1st 

Council. 

2nd 

Council. 

3rd 

Council. 

Maratha Brahmin 

... 

10 

19 

11 

i 


1 

Other Brahmihs 

... 

11 

10 

6 


1 


parbhu 


2 

1 

3 


1 


Rajput 


1 

2 

2 




Bahia 


6 

5 

9 




Kavasth 


2 

2 

1 

1 



Maratha and Kunbi 


7 

6 

9 




Madrasi non-Brahmin 


... 

1 

i 



... 

Vidur 

... 



2 




Kalar 


1 


; 2 



... 

Gond 




i ... i 



1 

Mahar 



... 


2 

2 

3 

Chamar 


1 


i **• i 

... 

... 

1 

Othfcr Hindus 


3 


! i 

1 

1 


Christian 


2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

2 

Parsee 


1 


! ... i 

... 

... 


Muhammadan 

... 

6 

! 7 

1 

* 7 j 

' i 

1 

1 



63. The strongest elements purely from the point of view 
of caste are the Brahmins, Banias and Marathas and Kunbis. Of 
these, the Maratha Brahmins and the Marathas and Kunbis each 
represent communities closely bound by caste, custom and geographical 
distribution, whilst “other Brahmins” and “Banias” comprise a number 
of widely differing castes, in origin mostly foreign to the prov- 
vince, and possessing no such common characteristic as would con¬ 
stitute either of them distinct political entities. It will be noticed 
that Brahmins were most strongly represented in the second Council when 
the Swarajists decided to participate in the elections for the first time. The 
solidity of the Maratha Brahmin element will be realised when it is stated 
that they then held 14 out of the 24 non-Muhammadan seats in the Berar 
and Nagpur Divisions. This number is now reduced to 8. The total 
number of Brahmins shows a heavy fall from 29 in the second Council to 17 
in the present Council^ justifying the inference that a political conscious¬ 
ness is being evoked in other communities. Even now, however, the 
higher castes account for over two-thirds of the members elected from 
general constituencies, and the only challenge, slight though it is, to their 
predominence, comes from the Maratha-Kunbis who have succeeded in 
increasing their numbers in the Council and reproduce a powerful element 
in the electorate. Only one member of the depressed classes has been 
elected, and that in the first Council when owing to the boycott there was 
little competition. The number of members nominated from the depressed 
classes has been raised from 2 to 4 in the third Council, and is made up 
of 3 Mahars and 1 Chamar. 

64. The legal profession provided 17 of the elected members in the 
first Council, 34 in the second, and 26 in the present Council. Even one 
of the three Landholders’ constituencies returns a pleader. The extent to 
which other professions and occupations are represented is not easily stated 
in a country where employment in a single occupation is more often the 
exception than the rule amongst those who have attained any degree of 
wealth. ' The mercantile and banking classes have several representatives. 
A majority of the members may be designated as land-owners, but outside 
of Berar, although several members are . genuine agriculturists, they re¬ 
present the interests of the proprietor father than the tenant. A side-light 
Is thrown on this question by the fact that of 55 elected members all except 
8 reside in urban areas. 

65 The liaison between the Council and local bodies is strong as the . 
majority of the members fire or have recently been members of Municipal 
Committees and District Councils. The holding of office in a local body, 
and particularly that of Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a District Council, 
is a natural stepping stone to the Legislative Council. Election to the 
Legislative Council does not involve resignation of office on a local body, 
whilst retention of office enables the member to keep m touch with and 
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retain his grip on his constituency. The Council contains .eight Presidents 
or Vice-Presidents of Municipal Committees, and four Chairmen or Vice- 
Chairmen of District Councils, and the number of ex-office-bearers is still 


greater. 

66. Political groups and parties within the Council.—At the first 
election in 1920, only two political parties were in existence—the Congress 
party and the Liberal party. The former abstained from contesting the 
elections in accordance with the triple boycptt programme adopted by the 
Congress at Calcutta in September 1920. The Liberal party was prepared 
to give a fair trial to the Reformed constitution, co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment and enter the Councils. The membership of the party was, however, 
small, consisting chiefly of members of the pre-Reform Council, and in 
consequence, there were few constituencies in which it could put forward 
a candidate. As a result, out of a total of 53 elected non-official seats, not 
more than one-fifth were definitely pledged to the Liberal programme, but 
as they included most of the leading politicians outside the Congress they 
dominated the deliberations of the Council, and formed the focus of the 
moderate- element which was in the majority in the Council. The statement 
included as Appendix III attempts a classification of the different elements 
in the Council, and in the absence of parties the membership of the first 
Council has been classified by shades of political opinion rather than party 
labels. It will be observed that the Congress boycott did not result in an 
entire absence of advanced views within the Council as seven of the mem¬ 
bers are classed as Extremists. 


67. By the end of the year 1922, when the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Congress reported that the programme hither¬ 
to followed was useless as a political weapon, two sections of opinion 
developed in the Congress camp outside the Council. The No-change 
party still pinned its faith to the triple boycott. The other section believed 
that the boycott had brought the Congress into a cul-de-sac from which 
there was no escape save by a reversal of the ban against entry into the 
Council. This section constituted itself into a separate party called the 
Swaraj party in January 1923 and, at the Session of the Congress held at 
Delhi in September 1923, received sanction to contest the 1923 elections. 
In the elections they captured 41 seats giving them a clear majority. Their 
avowed object was to wreck the constitution, but it is doubtful whether the 
electorate realised the issues involved. A sprinkling of. Liberals and 
Independents completed the non-official membership of the Council. 

68. In the Council the Swarajists refused to. accept office, threw out 
the provincial budget of 1924-25, defeated all Government measures, and 
carried a vote of non-confidence against the Ministers who' had been 
appointed from the minority. The Governor took over the administration 
of the transferred denartments in March 1924. Within 12 months, how¬ 
ever, a wing of the Swaraj party led by the Maratha element grew dis¬ 
satisfied with its barren policy of obstruction. ' In March 1925 the budget 
was handled discriminately, though Ministers’ salaries were again reduced 
to Rs. 2 per annum. In August of that year discussions took place between 
His Excellency the Governor and Dr. Moonje, the leader of the Swarajists, 
and others, over the question of re-establishing a Ministry in the province. 
No Ministry resulted, but the discussions revealed a clear division of opinion 
in the'Swarajist camp. The split was brought to a head in October by the 
acceptance of'the office of Executive Councillor by Mr. S. B. Tambe, q 
leader of. the Swarajists and President of the Legislative Council. At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Berar Swaraj party on the 26th 
October, to consider wjxat attitude should be adopted towards Mr. Tambe’s 
action, the policy of responsive co-operation was definitely approved. 
When subsequently at Cawnpore the Congress party reiterated its adher¬ 
ence to the policy of obstruction, the majority of the Berar Swarajists 
openly revolted in January 1926, and formed a new party pledged to res¬ 
ponsive co-operation. In February four leading ■ Berar members and Dr. 
Moonje resigned their seats on the Council to test the support of the elec¬ 
torate for their change qf policy. Three of them offered themselves for 
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re-elections and were returned at the bye-elections on the Responsivist 
ticket. In the March session of the Council, however, the Swarajists, acting 
under orders from their headquarters, rather than in pursuance of a policy 
which they approved, threw out the first three Budget demands and then 
walked out of the Council. 

69. So far, except in Berar, party discipline had proved sufficiently 
strong to hold together the different sections of opinion, but it was obvious 
that at the elections in 1926 the Swaraj party would go into the melting pot. 
At those elections the following parties emerged: — 

(1) The Swaraj party with its original programme. 

(2) The Responsivist party with a programme of co-operation and 

acceptance of office combined with obstruction. 

(3) The Liberal party with an unchanged policy. 

(4) The Independent Congress party with a programme in the 

Central Provinces Hindi districts very little different from 

that of the Responsivist party. 

(5) The non-Brahmin party formed on communal lines with a policy, 

so far as it was defined, akin to that of the Responsivist. 

When the Council met in January 1927 the Responsivists, Independent 
Congress party, non-Brahmins and members from the depressed classes 
united under the title of the Nationalist party. The party numbered 33 
members and thus had a majority amongst the non-officials. They adopted 
a policy of acceptance of office, carried the demand for Ministers’ salaries 
and accepted the offer of Ministership made to their leader and to another 
member of the party. 

70. The Muhammadans in the first Council pursued an independent 
course. In the second Council, with the exception of one member who 
definitely supported the Swaraj party, their policy was one of discriminat¬ 
ing co-operation. In the third Council pour parlers took place between 
them and the leader of the Nationalist party with a view to their joining 
the party; but finally, they stayed apart and have remained independent of 
it ever since. The outbreak of communal disorders has tended to isolate 
them still more. The Muhammadans, with one exception in the second 
Council, have always held moderate 'views, but have no clearly-defined 
policy or goal. 

71. Organization of parties outside the Council.—The Congress party 
alone has thorough organization. It divides the province into three 
parts: — 

(1) Central Provinces Hindustani consisting of the 14 Hindi districts 

under a Provincial Committee with headquarters at Jubbulpore. 

(2) Central Provinces Marathi consisting of the remaining four 

districts of Nagpur, Wardha:, Chanda and Bhafidara with 

headquarters at Nagpur. 

(3) Berar with headquarters at Yeotmal. 

These committees are independent of one another, but subordinate to 
the all-India Congress Committee. Each controls tahsil committees below 
which, in turn, are village committees in those villages in which the 
Congress has obtained a substantial footing. Corresponding to the tahsil 
committees is a town committee for Nagpur. The whole organization is 
continuously active and not merely at the time of elections. The only- 
organization opposed to this is that of the National Liberal Federation 
represented in the province by the Provincial Liberal Association. The 
association is most strongly represented in the Maratha country, but is in¬ 
active except at the time of election and does not pervade the whole 
province in the way that the Congress organization does. 

72* Electoral organization.—-Electoral organizations do not exist, The 
electorates, in consequence, have no means of keeping in touch with* their 
representatives, and candidates have to rely on personal organization to 
secure the attendance of voters at public meetings. The extent to which 
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Mohiuddin, and the Swaraj party led by Mr. G. S. Gupta and including m 
its ranks Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar, ex-Minister. The, party is of the 
nature of a coalition rather than a single political unit. From the beginning 
it has been cut athwart by the three territorial groups already mentioned, 
and has not been always easy to keep together. The members of the de¬ 
pressed, classes early withdrew their allegiance, and in April of this year three 
members from the extreme north of the province proclaimed their secession. 

On the other hand, no party has emerged in opposition, nor have the 
seceders joined hands with the Swaraj party, which forms the recognized 
opposition. Thus the Ministry for the first time in the history of the Coun¬ 
cil has, in practice, been able to rely on definite and adequate support. 

77. Summing up the results so far achieved it may be said that parties 
have been formed on a political, communal or territorial basis. A 
difference in policy has been merely a difference in attitude towards the 
executive Government and no board policy, still less any detailed policy, 
with regard to the internal administration of the province has taken shape. 
Where a matter of Government policy is from a political point of view non- 
controversial, opinion on it has divided on communal or territorial lines. 

As examples of communal considerations may be cited the demand of the 
Muhammadans and depressed classes for extension of special facilities tor 
the education of their communities, or for representation on local bodies 
and committees. Subjects which have aroused territorial jealousy are the 
University Bill on which the respective claims of Jubbulpore in the north 
and Nagpur in the south of the province were a material issue, and the 
financial settlement between Berar and the Central Provinces. The first 
Ministers had no parties at their back to aid them in the evolution of a 
definite policy and the long interregnum during the second Council has left 
the Ministers appointed in 1927 to commence the task of building a policy, 
not only from the foundations, but without any materials set ready to their 
hands. 

78. Party organization in the Council.—Within the Council the Swaraj 
party alone is thoroughly organized. It is true that in the second Council 
it evinced disruptive tendencies, but even then it showed in March 1926, 
when the party walked out of the Council, that it possessed adequate con¬ 
trol over its members, so far as concerted action during a session was con¬ 
cerned. Other parties have their recognized leaders, but the territorial 
cleavages already mentioned are too radical to admit of unity. In the 
Nationalist party, at the present moment, the three territorial groups have 
each their own leader, and in matters such as the allocation 'of provincial 
funds to new items of expenditure, each group takes up a different attitude 
based on local standpoint. Thus, on the subject of irrigation, expenditure 
on which is chiefly distributed over the north and east of the province, both 
the Berar and Central Provinces Marathi groups within the Nationalist party 
advocate a policy of retrenchment, and demand expenditure in the west 
of the province. The liberty allowed to the individual member in moving 
motions, and particularly budget cuts, shows that party discipline barely 
goes outside the four walls of the Council chamber. Each member appears 
to give notice of motions without consultation with other members and 
certainly without the approval of the party as a whole. There is, in conse¬ 
quence, much duplication and overlapping, and it has been frequently 
necessary in the Budget debate to discuss the order in which several cuts 
on the same subject shall be taken. Even Bills are introduced by members 
against the feeling o? the majority of the party. Thus, in 1925, the leader 
of the Swaraj party himself rose to suggest to another member of the party 
the withdrawal of the Slaughter of Animals (Amendment) Bill. That con¬ 
fusion does not result is due largely to the fact that ultimately on almost all 
subjects there are only two parties. Government and non-official, 
and even where non-officials do not take concerted action and 
do not even agree amongst themseives there is always the pros¬ 
pect of their reconciling their differences and combining to show 
a united front against Government. A further conclusion may per¬ 
haps be drawn that the laxity of party organization is an inevitable result 
of the existence of a large non-official majority opposed to an executive 
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minority For three years there were no. Ministers, and the ministerial 
party, formed in 1927, had no clearly-outlined or unitary policy beyond 
that of generally supporting the Ministry. Even, therefore, in the transferred 
subjects no party was faced with the necessity of organizing the defence and 
support of a policy, and no vital need for party organisation existed. An¬ 
other contributory cause is the comparatively short term of Council Sessions. 
Members only arrive in Nagpur a day or two before a session and leave 
immediately on its conclusion unless they are pressed into service on Select 
Committees. No party keeps a permanent office in Nagpur and in the 
Council buildings there are no rooms set apart for the use of parties. For 
the greater part of the year all connection between the individual members 
of a party is thus virtually severed and even during the session contact is 
not too easily maintained. The gap is partially bridged by private corre¬ 
spondence on important matters, but this is obviously an inadequate sub¬ 
stitute for permanent central control which would eliminate much of the 
duplication of effort and settle many conflicting claims for precedence. So 
far as is known no panty, except the Swaraj party in the second Council, 
had until recently appointed even an executive committee. The Nationalist 
party has now, in 1928, appointed one. The Nationalist and Swaraj parties 
have appointed whips, but their duties are confined, it is believed, to Council 
sessions. 


79. Government organization in the Council.—Government has never 
had any organization for the enlistment of support within the Council. No 
whips have been appointed and lobbing is casual and unorganized. The 
appointment of Ministers has enabled the executive Government to as¬ 
certain on some occasions, but not to influence non-official opinion in the 
Council. In matters of procedure or arrangement of the order of business 
Government has always reserved to itself complete freedom. Suggestions 
from non-official members are always considered and have some times been 
accepted; but only in one matter, namely, the Budget demand for the 
salaries of Minsters, has non-officials opinion been formally invited as to the 
order of business. On the first occasion in March 1925 it was uncertain 
whether there was sufficient support for a Ministry within the Council, and 
the. demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken before the other demands out 
of its usual order after cousulting non-official opinion. In March 1926 a 
similar situation arose, but there was then an open discussion on the floor of 
the House, on a request formally made by a non-official member before any 
suggestion had been made by the Government member, that the demand 
might be taken out of its order. The Government member raised no objec- 
tion, and the President, after taking the sense of the House, directed that 
t”®, L ema L ®nould be presented first. This is the solitary occasion on 
which a change in the order of business might be said to have been forced 
on Government. 


• 80 - .Nomuiation or Selection to Committees.-The only statutory com¬ 
mit^ W Fi 'vhich the Council is concerned is the Public Accounts Com- 
C ;,,5? 10n t0 h ! S - 1S by the Slngle trans f er able vote and all parties 

iionallv^^lr/ reS Q ei ? ^ n ’ eX - Cept m i? 24 ’ when the Swarajists inten- 
* attained. Select Committees on Bills have also been representative 
m character, although the practice of proposing the names of membSs who 

an objection^wa^succ^sfffily'^is^ed 6 ! *i a . mic ” >cosm of the Council, 

.he glou/d? XhcSSSSfdeSe'S' of r^ 0 " 

Pro N™iT, e,e “ ed the - ““ poi"' of’iSr ® 

departmentaU^K^rommTtteK arrfiiled on1h Ce ” d other , 

of the Council. No no™H Stmber 2“.S* * d 1 vl f* of ,b ‘ p ««ident 
such committees, end membership is Til 
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Council. It is a condition that the President, before making his recom¬ 
mendations, shall consult the leaders of groups. 

81. Relations between members of Council and their constituencies.—It 
has already been observed that electoral organizations do not exist, and 
there is no other organization expressly formed to maintain a liaison between 
the member and his constituency. In some districts, more particularly in 
Berar, lh§re are agricultural and other associations of which an energetic 
member can, if he so desires, take advantage to ascertain the views of a 
part at least of his electorate. In practice, as there is no force compelling 
a member to answer to his constituents, the extent to which each member 
does in fact keep in touch with them depends entirely upon his position and 
personal character. Thus, one member, who is a wealthy banker, has 
economic interesis which permeate every part of his constituency and enable 
him to keep informed of all matters of importance. He has occasionally 
toured in the constituency, and has issued leaflets for the purpose of inviting 
opinions on a particular matter of general interest. Another member, 
although a pleadei and townsman, belongs to an agricultural caste which 
is strongly represented throughout his constituency. He is thus in a strong 
position for ascertaining the grievances of the rural population and this 
position he strengthens by tours in his constituency and by being always 
accessible to any member of the electorate. Another member makes a 
point of addressing meetings immediately after the close of a Council session 
and explaining what has been done thereat. At the other end of the scale 
is a member for rural constituency who has never been more than seven 
miles outside the town in which he resides except for the purpose of his 
legal practice or during an election, and who is practically unknown even 
by sight to his constituents. Between these two extremes is the more 
numerous type which does not seek opinions outside the educated minority 
and is influenced by a small cotterie of wire-pullers. Such a member may 
take pains to retain the good-will of influential malguzars and others who 
command a large number of votes. But his information is derived almost 
entirely from his fellow townspeople and only at second hand if at all from 
the rural areas. As regards the urban constituencies several members are 
reported never, since the elections, to have visited towns which form part 
of their constituencies. 

82. In spite of the lack of touch between member and constituency, 
the former might be said to represent their views of the electorate if he had 
been elected on a definite political programme. Unfortunately th.e platform, 
on which most members are elected, has no reference to local needs and 
aspirations. Indeed in the case of Swarajist candidates the programme is 
that adopted by the Congress, and a Swarajist member, asked his opinion 
upon a particular matter, refers not to his electorate but to the Congress. 
The Congress thus acts as a barrier between him and his constituency, and 
If it is said that he represents the views of the electorate inasmuch as he 
secured their votes on the Swaraj programme, it is equally true to say that 
the electorate, once it has returned him to the Council, has surrendered 
the power to influence him. It is possible that he will, in practice, prove a 
medium for the ventilation and redress of local grievances. But there is no 
guarantee tl^at he will do so, whilst if the wishes of his constituency conflict 
with the mandate of his party it is the latter that must be obeyed. 

•83. It is only with the present Council that signs of real improvement 
have become apparent. In the first Council the members themselves were 
inexperienced and had to learn themselves before they could think of 
undertaking the task of educating the electorate and creating a permanent 
nexus between them and their constituents. In the second Council the 
complete" absence of constructive work owing to the Swarajist majority 
reduced public interest in the Council and gave a decided check to the 
growth of the principle of the responsibility of the member to his constitu¬ 
ency. With the Swarajist grip broken and the Council composed of several 
small groups, none possessing the semblance of a majority, the necessity of 
retaining the confidence and support of the electorate has become apparent. 
The groups which in the Council now coalesce in support of the Ministry 
may equally oppose one another at election. None of them can 
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constituencies and this 

must inevitably react upon the sitting members. It is, therefore, not 
imorobable that the development of relations between member and consti¬ 
tuency, and in consequence the political education of the electorate wi 
proceed at a much more rapid pace in the future than in the past. 


PART IV.— LEGISLATION. 


84. Government legislation.—The province has possessed a separate 
legislative machinery for a period of over 14 years. Pfior to 1914 local 
legislation was enacted by the Imperial Legislature. In that year the first 
Provincial Legislative Council was constituted and it functioned for a period 
of exactly six years from August 1914 to August 1920. The Reformed 
Council which replaced it first met in January 1921 and has, therefore, at 
the time of writing, already exceeded by over one year the life of its 
predecessor. A comparison of the important legislative achievements ot 
the two Councils is not without interest. In six years the pre-Reform 
Council placed the following Acts of importance upon the statute book : — 


1. The Central Provinces Land Alienation Act. 

2. The Central Provinces Land Revenue Act. 

3. The Central Provinces Tenancy Act. 

4. The Central Provinces Canal Management Act. 

5. The Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act, 

6. The Central Provinces Village Sanitation and Public Manage¬ 

ment Act. 


7. The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act. 

8. The Central Provinces Slaughter of Animals Act. 

9. The Central Provinces Primary Education Act. 

10. The Central Provinces Medical Registration Act. 

11. The Central Provinces Court Fees Act. 

12. The Central Provinces Excise Act. 

Against this record the Reformed Council can show the following 
results: — 


1. The Central Provinces Municipalities Act (II of 1922). 

2. The Nagpur University Act (V of 1923). 

3. The High School Education Act (III of 1922). 

4. The Central Provinces Court Fees Act (I of 1923). 

5. The Indian Stamp (Central Provinces Amendment) Act (II of 

1923). 

6. The Central Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity Act 

(II of 1928). 

7. The Central Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act (VIII of 

1928). 

8. Thie Central Provinces Borstal Act (IX of 1928). 

9. The Central Provinces Children Act (X of 1928). 

The difference between the output of the two Councils is striking. 
Examination of the dates of the Acts passed by the Reformed Council 
reveals at least one reason for the paucity of its achievements. Between the 
Nagpur University Act (Act V of 1923), passed on March 9th, 1923, and the 
Central Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity Act (Act II of 1928), 
there is, for nearly five years, a complete blank. This period of sterility 
dates from the domination of the Council by the Swaraj party. 


85. A complete statement of Government legislation is included as 
Appendix IV. Only two measures involving taxation appear in it These 
are the Central Provinces Court Fees Act and the Indian Stamp (Central 
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Provinces Amendment) Act. Of these, the first named was placed before 
the Council in March 1922. It provided lor an enhancement of Court-fee 
for the purpose of increasing the public revenues during a period of financial 
stringency. The Council was not convinced that the provincial purse was 
so depleted as to render this additional source of income necessary, and the 
measure was postponed together with the corresponding Bill for the enhance¬ 
ment of stamp fees. But eight months later the Council was satisfied that 
the situation could not be met by retrenchment and passed both measures. 
They were -valid for a period of slightly over 3 years and, when they lapsed, 
Government did not move for their extension. Nothing in the shape of 
direct taxation has been made the subject of legislation. The nearest 
approach to it is contained in the Central Provinces Settlement Bill in which 
are embodied the principles on which the enhancement of land revenue 
should be undertaken. This Bill was placed before the first Council in 

1923, but in January 1924 the new Council refused to take it into considera¬ 
tion and passed a motion for re-circulation. Government thereupon drop¬ 
ped it. It was again placed before the Council in August 1927 in response to 
a non-official resolution. The Bill is still pending and it cannot definitely 
be said what the final attitude of the Council towards it will be. But the 
criticism which it has undergone, and which on other occasions, such as 
budget debates, has been made on the settlement policy of Government 
makes it clear that non-official opinion unhesitatingly demands a reduction 
rather than an enhancement of the present settlement rates. So far, there¬ 
fore, as the attitude of the Council towards taxation can be judged, it 
appears that it would be difficult for Government to secure its consent to any 
measure involving enhancement or even re-distribution of taxation. The 
Council has proved itself willing to enhance the powers of local self-govern¬ 
ing bodies to impose taxation, but as the power to tax is only one step to¬ 
wards actual taxation and as the exercise of the power lies outside the scope 
of the Council, it cannot be inferred that the Council itself would readily 
face the unpopularity attaching to any form of taxation. No legislative 
measure for the development of the resources of the province or for increas¬ 
ing the provincial revenues by any other means has been placed before the 
Council. 

86. No Government Bill directly affecting particular communities has 
been put before the Council. Communal considerations have been imported 
into the discussfon of Bills by which communities are indirectly affected. 
Thus, the Nagpur University Bill gave rise to a demand for Muhammadan 
representation, and in January 1923, the Muhammadan members supported 
a motion for postponement of consideration of the Bill mainly on this 
ground. Similar claims to special representation have been advanced by 
the depressed classes. The discussions have proceeded without rancour, 
and these communities are in such a minority within the Council that they 
are unable to enforce their claims against opposition. It has been reserved 
for non-official legislation, discussed later, to provoke communal antagonism 
in a more acute form. 

87. The greatest achievement of the Council has been in the spheres 
of education and local self-government. The important Bills in these 
departments were all passed by the first Council which treated all Govern¬ 
ment measures with moderation and sympathy, whilst the subjects of the 
Bills were themselves such as to commend them to the non-official element 
in the Council. A noticeable feature of the University and High School 
Education Acts was the large measure of control over education which they 
conferred on bodies independent of the Council’s control. The Council has 
always been reluctant to confer powers on the executive government, but 
had, at the time, no objection to devolution of power over a transferred 
subject to bodies composed largely of non-officials. The full implications 
were perhaps not realized at the time, as subsequently there have been 
various attempts to bring pressure to bear on the authorities thus constituted, 
and several non-official Bills for amendment of the High School Education 
Act have now been tabled. 

88. Not a single Government Bill has been rejected on its merits. In 

1924, all the measures placed before the Council were rejected, almost 
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without discussion, and with no reference to their merits. In face of this 
attitude Government did not undertake any legislation again until 1927, 
after the appointment of Ministers. As a general rule Government refrains 
from fresh legislation on controversial matters owing to the responsibility of 
carrying‘any measure except by consent. The only controversial measure 
that has been presented to the Council is the Central Provinces Settlement 
Bilh The Till is still in select committee and it cannot yet be said what shape 
it will finally take. 


89. A feature of recent legislation has been the attempt of the 
Legislative Council to fetter the discretion of the executive by the insertion 
of provisions requiring that rules framed by the executive shall either require 
the previous approval of, or be subject to revision by, the Council, or at 
least be placed before the Council and not put into operation until the 
Council has had.an opportunity to criticise them. In the Children Bill, 
an official measure, an amendment requiring the approval of the Legislative 
Council to rules was put in by a non-official member, but sanction to move 
it was refused by the Governor General in Council. A non-official Bill 
to regulate cotton and grain markets in Berar included a similar provision, 
wffidst it has been suggested that in the Central Provinces Irrigation Bill an 
official measure, not yet submitted to the Governor General in Council for 
preliminary' sanction, a clause should be inserted requiring proposed rules 
to be tabled m the Legislative Councjl and not brought into force until the 
conclusion of the session next following after they are tabled. 


Rm tio , n of thip fon ? of control emerged in the discussion on 
the Settlement Bill when one member quoted with approval the recommenda- 

^w^CMStJ/ P F?h ntC i d b -V h - e B ° mba y Government that a Standing 
4 ^nM i7 Comi ? ltte , e of the Legislative Council with a non-official majority 
shou d be appointed to examine all proposals for the revision of setfieMs 

pofals^houid rr n ati r f are not acce P ted by Government the pro: 
posals should not be put into force unless the sanction of the Legislative 

Council is obtained.- This theory of “government by committee’’ fiS 
frequent expression in resolutions of the Council Aldinnrf^T/^t- •* 

!rvnffi^ ate L nSpirat j on fron ? distrust of an irresponsible executive it emerges 


first was induced in the 

the Swarajist policy of complete obstructiorTha 8eco ” d Council, when 
that notices of three Bill?were 4™ tially abandoned, 

one was withdrawn immediately* after^trodScSn *■?,?° f these ’ 
lapsed as the refusal of the Dartv m o L d * , e remaining two 
the policy of obstmction"S' a’TZ ^ ,1 ! eir revival of 

1926, reduced business to a minimum and Z t,Z U r m March 

the dissolution of the Council It thot-ft * Urtber se ssion was held before 

had met in January 1927, and a Ministry an^ 1 " 6 ' , the third Council 

formed that non-official membenf cornme^ ™ mis . tem . 1 P art y had been 
sphere of legislation. Within 12 monZ is d constructive work in the 
produced, as shown in the * 18 non ; offi cial Bills were in- 

Two Bills, Mr. M. K Siddiaui’s Rill ^ Cnt c ° ntam cd in Appendix V 
1839; and Mr., T * Act XXXII of 

could not be introduced as they failed to ^L? r mC lu' Muslini Dis P ut es Bill, 
the Governor General. As one* at lJS the P r ®y iou s sanction of 

matter which has recently assumed greaMn?^ 686 tW ? Bills deals with a 
the discussion of legislation which wu m V°*t*nce, they are included in* 

Councn.o.ardstheicaKbe defeSid <h °“ ih ,he atti,ude <*& 


zt4 m the total number of 93 t 
the amendment of existing Acts * 8 be , re considered, 21 are Bills for 

the^ther^he Cenffiaf Provinws^C^um^^ 0 ^^ d ^^^^^^“ tes ^®ih^and 

named oweshs inspiration t0 Jh. la«- 
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thrown out without reference to its merits in 1924, and differs from it only 
in that it substitutes complete prohibition for severe limitation. Practically, 
therefore, non-official legislation may be said to have confined itself to the 
criticism of existing policies, and not to have embarked upon any new line 
for itself. 

93. Seven of the Bills, including the two disallowed, relate to reserved 
subjects. Of these, three are concerned with the cognate subjects of land 
revenue and tenancy legislation. The only point of interest in them is the 
desire to emancipate occupancy tenants from restrictions on transfer. It w 7 as 
recognized by the House that any alteration in the status of the tenantry 
was a matter of fundamental importance to the landlord and tenant classes, 
whose interests were not always the same, and that these classes must be 
fully consulted before further consideration of the Bills. One representa¬ 
tive of a rural constituency stated that the tenants’ interests were unrepre¬ 
sented in the Council as although members were elected on the suffrage of 
the tenantry it was given in accordance with the mandate of the landlord, 
and it is the landlord and not the tenant who is elected. This accusation 
was repudiated by other members, and although in membership of the 
Council tenants are in fact practically unrepresented, the debate did not 
disclose an unchallenged preponderance of the landlord interest. 

94. The four remaining Bills relating to reserved subjects all raise 
communal questions. Mr. M. K. Siddiqui’s disallowed Bill concerns only 
the law of interest as it applies to Muhammadans and provokes no antagon¬ 
ism in other communities. The remaining Bills directly raise matters of 
communal dissension. The Bills are : — 

The Central Provinces Slaughter of Animals (Amendment) Bills (2). 

The Prevention of Hindu-Muslim Disputes Bill. 

Central Provinces Slaughter of Animals Act was enacted by the 
pre-Retorm Council for the purpose of controlling the wholesale slaughter 
of animals for the hi.de market. This trade was carried on by butchers on 
a large scale outside municipal limits and in consequence entirely unregu¬ 
lated. The ameading Bill, moved in August 1925, sought to amend the 
definition of “slaughter-house” so as to permit any municipal committee 
within which horned cattle are slaughtered to control, limit, or even possibly 
prohibit their slaughter. The Bill was withdrawn after mention of the Unity 
Conference of Delhi at which it had been agreed between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities that matters affecting the religious susceptibilities, of 
either community would not be made the subject of legislation. Two years 
later, on August 9th, 1927, the same Bill was brought before the Council 
by a Jain member. Introduction was permitted, and the mover then moved 
that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. This motion was moderated 
later in the debate to reference to a select committee, but a motion for 
circulation, moved by the leader of the House in conformity with the estab¬ 
lished practice for dealing with important and controversial measures, was 
rejected by a solid Hindu vote, and the motion for reference to a select 
committee carried without a division. The debate was unfortunately 
affected by the intense communal feeling which prevailed at the time. 

95. The Prevention of Hindu-Muslim Disputes Bill was sponsored 
by the Hindu leader of the Central Provinces Marathi districts group in 
the Council. In this Bill the mover proposed to cut the Gordian knot by a 
statutory declaration of a right of playing music before mosques at all tjrnes 
and by the prohibition of the slaughter of cows and bullocks. The outstand¬ 
ing features of the solution were its simplicity and the appeal that it would 
make to a Council in which the Hindus are in a clear majority. 1 

96. The 16 Bills rejatipg to. transferred subjects fall under, threes 

heads :— r ' , .. , l ; . * - ■ j.• 

, ‘ Local Sjelf-Government ... ..... 10 , : 

n -'* 1 Education' % ... t ,, 5, 

; ' Social reform ... t ~ • • I . . 

Of the 10 Bills in the first category , six are concernecl with amendment 
of the Municipalities Act, two with amendment of the kpcal Self-Govem- 
rtijeiW; Abt tinW oneWith amendment of the Village.PancJiayat Act; whilst the^ 
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last proposes repeal of the Village Sanitation and Public Management Act 
The substitution of popular for official control is a marked feature. Thus, 
one Bill (VII of 1927) proposed the exclusion of officials from nomination 
to municipal committees. Another (II of 1925) proposed the disqualifica¬ 
tion of all magistrates from election, a measure aimed particularly at 
Honorary Magistrates who, being appointed by the executive government, 
are considered to represent official views. The repeal of the Village Sanita¬ 
tion and Public Management Artis sought, because the panchayats consti¬ 
tuted thereunder are under official control, whilst panchayats established 
under the Village Panchayat Act are directly controlled by District Councils; 
whilst another Bill (XVII of 1927) seeks to super-impose the control of the 
Ministry of Local Self-Government also. The Minister would thus replace 
the Deputy Commissioner in the control of panchayats. 

The five Bills relating to education all seek to amend the High School 
Education Act. In discussing official legislation it was observed that the 
Council did not perhaps realize, at the time of passing the University and 
High School Education Bills, the extent to which the control of education 
was being devolved to independent authorities. This conclusion is 
reinforced by the fact that four of the five Bills to amend the High School 
Education Act aim ait a revision of the constitution of the High School 
Education Board. The Board has, since its inception, set itself to the task 
of maintaining a high standard of examination, and the desire to alter its 
constitution betokens a conviction on the part of non-official members of 
the Council that this standard, which educationists consider to be the irre¬ 
ducible minimum, is unnecessarily severe. The fifth Bill also indicates a 
desire for relaxation of control as it aims at the admission of private students 
to examinations held by the Board. 


97.. Bill which aims at social reform is the Opium Smoking 

Prohibition -Dtll. It makes no attempt to limit the use of opium except for 
smoking, and differs only from the government Madak Smoking Bill in 
degree, borne interest attaches to it from the fact that the mover was a 
member of the party which rejected the Madak Smoking Bill in 1924 
though admittedly on a constitutional issue and not on the merits of the Bill 
The two Bills illustrate the official attitude of caution and the non-officiai 
belief in radical action in effecting social reform by legislation. 

98. A general review of the attitude of the Council towards legislation 
would be incomplete without a reference to its attitude towards select 
•committees, by an established convention reference to a select committee 
? nh d aS a / 0n ^ ,tn Jf nt ° u n principles. This convention has not been 
i A^( u y nerved. The Slaughter of Animals (Amendment) Bill (XIX of 
1927) was referred by the Council to a select committee, but the select 
•committee recommended postponement of the Bill. The recommendation 
suggests that the Council acted hastily in accepting the principle of the Bill 
and might welcome a locus penitentice. The circumstances of the select 
committee were it is true peculiar. It met after the Nagpur riots when 
the existence o communal tension could no longer be disputed and the 
Bill was bound to be interpreted by at least ope section of the House as a 
pi ece of communal legislation. Only two of the Hindu memberf attended 

th ^Chairman!° n ° f 86 eCt committee was made on the casting vote of 


99. The lack of established conventions in regard tr> ..i.., „ 
mittees may be further illustrated by two examoles ^ A mJhl* 
select committee on the Central Provinces Borstal Rill /U^ mei ?^ er °* 

made in the select committee and of which notiro had naa , n 

that there had not been time to obtain the sa ncnSi of th. rl glve " 80 lat ,® 
The other example is that of the Consolidation of Holdin^R?)? 1 " t en ^ a t 
amendments were tabled by a member of fhp /*omrm‘t+ u S u j *° 
its meetings and signed its report without dissent ** Wh ° had attended 

Another example of a Bill in seWt . 

i, .Me or no departure tolESSgtSSSSIS £%£ 
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which opinions change within the Council. In 1922, when the Municipali¬ 
ties Act was enacted, the English practice of selection of aldermen to a 
municipal committee was accepted without question by the Council. In 
March 1927, Bill No. VII of 1927, which proposed to expand the field of 
selection to all municipal residents, was introduced by a non-official member. 
In the select committee to which the Bill was referred, a member proposed 
as an amendment, that selection should be entirely abolished; and when 
this was ruled out of order he did not record a minute of dissent, but 
introduced a Bill embodying his proposal, and moved that it should be 
referred to a select committee. In the Council, although one section 
supported him, others were not wanting to denounce this departure from 
established principles, and the demand for reference to select committee 
was eventually rejected. 


PART V.—THE RELATIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE WITH THE 

EXECUTIVE. 

100. The duration of Council sessions is fixed by the Governor 
Exercise of the powers of before the session commences, and alterations of the 

t t o e «h G e OV bu r sine.rof h .h e e , Coun e - £^es during the session have occurred rarely. In 
cii—Section 72-B ( 2 ) and 1922, when the discussion on the Nagpur University 
Rule* of Business Bill was postponed, the Council was prorogued, as 

the members did not appear anxious to take up the remaining non-official 
business, namely, resolutions, which were fixed for the remaining days of the 
session. Again, in March 1926, when the Swaraj party walked out of the 
House and took no further part in the debate on the Budget, the Council 
was prorogued immediately on the conclusion of the official business. In 
March 1927, an extra day was added at the end of the session as members 
claimed a dies non on the day before Holi which fell in the session. This 
is the only occasion on which a session has been extended. On two occa¬ 
sions requests for extra days for the discussion of certain non-official business 
have been made but neither was granted. 

101. No occasion has arisen for the exercise by the Governor of the 
powers of certifying legislation under section 72-E of the Government of 
India Act, of withholding assent to legislation under section 81, or of 
returning a Bill for reconsideration or reserving it for the consideration of 
the Governor General under section 81-A. 


Control ci the Govern¬ 
ment of India—Effect of the 
requirement of previous 
sanction—Section 80-A. and 
of assent of the Governor 
General—Section 81 (3 


102. The previous sanction of the Governor General has never been 
refused to a Government Bill. Inconvenience 
occasionally results from the necessity of obtaining 
sanction to amendments proposed to such Bills. One 
example occurred in the proceedings on the Nagpur 
University Bill, numerous amendments of which were 
proposed to be moved by non-official members, and proceedings had to be 
postponed for some time to enable the proposed amendments to be submitted 
to the Governor General for sanction. A more recent instance occurred in 
the passage of the Central Provinces Borstal Bill. Notice of amendments 
was given at a stage which precluded the possibility of a reference to the 
Government of India in time to proceed with the discussion of the Bill 
during that session. The local Government has no jjower to decide that 
an amendment is unobjectionable, even if it clearly conforms to principles 
already accepted, nor can it in any circumstances assume the sanction 
of the Governor General. 


103. In the case of non-official Bills the Governor General’s 
previous sanction was accorded to seven and refused to six. In the case 
of five Bills the local Government recommended that sanction should be 
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refused and the reasons are given below. To one Bill the Governor General 
refused sanction against the recommendation of the local Government. 

Bills. Reasons . 


Mr. R. A. Kanitkar's Bill to impose 
limits on the age of marriage; 
and 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe’s Hindu Child Mar¬ 
riage Bill. 

Dr. Moonje’s Students' Drilling and 
Musketry Traini g Bill. 


Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao's Central 
Provinces Legislative Council 
(Witnesses) Bill. 


Mr. M. K. Siddiqui’s Bill to ‘amend 
the Interest Act XXXII of 1839. 


Mr. T. J. Kedar’s Prevention of 
Hindu-Muslim Disputes Bill. 


The subject was one which should 
be reserved for all-India legisla¬ 
tion. 

The Bill was of an impracticable 
nature and it was unsuitable that 
an individual province should 
embark on 5i military policy of 
its own. 

It had wider application than the 
Bengal and Bombay Acts on the 
subject, and aimed at standardiza¬ 
tion of the antiquated mode of 
trial by impeachment. 

The local Govetnment recommend¬ 
ed sanction. The Government 
of India refused without stating 
any reason. 

The Bill raised questions affecting 
communities and of more than 
local importance. 


Altogether 29 Bills have become Act6 after receiving the assent of the 
Governor General; two of these were non-official Bills. 


PART VI.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

104. Interpellations—Procedure.—As soon as a notice of a question is 
received, it is submitted to the President with a note by the Secretary 
on its admissibility. If the question is admitted a copy with a spare copy 
is sent to the Secretary of the department concerned for an answer to be 
prepared. 

Formal corrections are made either by the President or the Secre¬ 
tary, but if, owing to the disallowance of a part of the question as not being 
in accordance with a Rule or Standing Order, the remainder of the ques¬ 
tion is rendered unintelligible, it is returned to the member for correction 
and re-submission. In all cases copies of questions with final orders are 
sent to the members concerned. 


No instances have occurred of the Government moving for disallowance 
of a question. If Government considers it to be contrary to public policy 
to give an answer a reply is made to that effect. All admitted questions 
have been answered with the exception of 16 questions at the close of the 
March session of 1927, the answers to which were sent privately to the 
members making the questions. 


105. Starring or other procedure for questions and supplementary 
questions.—Questions which the President considers to be of public import¬ 
ance starred. Such questions and answers are put and answered in 
tutl. the starring of questions has nothing to do, as in some Councils, with 
the asking of supplementary questions. The procedure in respect of 
questions and supplementary questions is that Copies of questions and Dro- 
posed answers are made available to members the day before the questions 
are to be asked. In Council one hour .is allotted to questions. The Presi- 

rw^ ead t°^u the nur ? ber only of eacb Question in serial order, omitting 
that for which the member responsible is absent. If no member rises to ask 
J ^lementary question the question is taken as answered by the printed 

hppn C n a /if ad ^ ? u P pbed - . Occasionally supplementary questions P have 
been put by o#cial members in order to bring opt a point on which some 
abscurity has remained or a false impression has been created as a result 

member*” ^ t0 su PP Ieme **ry questions put by non offiSal 


**^sEaaiSBa*3ssas 
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Council Rule 8 (2). The principal grounds on which questions 
are disallowed are that they do not come within the sphere of the 
Legislative Council in that they relate to matters which are not primarily 
the concern of the local Government or which are not of public interest 
or concern. It will, however, be observed that the number disallowed for 
containing defamatory statements is disproportionately high. This ground 
enters largely also into partial disallowance. The percentage of disallowance 
works out at 17.7 and 6.7 in the second and third Councils, respectively. 
Figures for the first Council are not available. 

> 107. Questions on Central Subjects.—Questions concerning Central 
subjects but asking for information on matters of local importance are 
admitted by the President. The department most affected is the depart¬ 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs. The department elects whether it will give 
a reply; and if it does so, the reply is given on the responsibility of the 
department and not of the local Government. 


108. The number questions answered in each year of the Council 
is as follows : — 


— 

Number 
of days 
on which 
questions 
were asked. 

Number of 
questions for 
which 

answers were 
prepared. 

Number of 
questions 
answered. 

Number 
pending 
or lapsed 
at the close 
of session. 

1921 

30 

1*915 

1,915 


1922 

14 

793 

73 


1923 

IS 

740 

740 

... 

1924* 

i 6 

171 

171 


1925 

1 12 

781 

781 


192*7 

j 7 

| 515 1 

370 

4 

i927 

l 22 

! 1*424 ' 

! 1,275 

336 

1928 (up to March) 

13 

1 

j 793 

438 

... 


The burst of vigour in 1921 is remarkable in a new Council possessed 
neither of traditions nor organized relations with constituencies. The 
present Council was, at the outset, extremely prolific of questions, and for 
the first time in the history of the Council questions remained over for want 
of time at the close of the session of March 1927. A large proportion of 
the questions asked are of extremely limited local interest and in January 
1928 the Governor in his address to the Council pointed out the 
desirability of members, in their own interest, exercising moderation in 
this respect. The preparation of answers throws a considerable burden on 
the administration and the inclusion of matters of purely parochial and 
ephemeral interest interferes with the more important business of the 
Council and unnecessarily cumbers the printed proceedings. 

109. A close analysis of the questions asked shows that attention is 
periodically directed to different departments of the administration and 
an intense musketry fire of questions is often a prelude to salvoes of heavy 
artillery in the budget debate. An unvarying feature of every session is the 
number of questions regarding the services. Grievances of individuals on 
the smallest detail of salary or allowance, transfer or appointment secured 
ventilation in this manner. The underlying motive for this class of question 
•is patronage rather than the desire for information, but the effect, on trans¬ 
ferred as well as reserved departments has so far been negligible. Many 
of these questions are tinged with communal jealousy, more especially in 
recent sessions since Hindu-Muslim tension became acute. 

110. In the first Council the proportion of questions asked solely for 
the purpose of obtaining information was large. With increasing experience 
this class of question hgs steadily diminished ai d has now almost entirely 
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disappeared, and questions are used as a medium for criticising the policy 
or administration of Government, and particularly for airing local griev¬ 
ances. So much is this so that not infrequently a member will ask for infor¬ 
mation on a matter of which he himself, in the capacity of a member of a 
local body or even an advocate engaged in a suit against Government, has 
as much or more intimate knowledge than is possessed by Government. 

111. Thq effect of questions on Government is not easily stated. 
Complaints with regard to details of administration rarely result in any 
action as such action would amount to interference with local officers, 
which would only be justified in extreme cases. On the other hand the 
cumulative effect of a number of questions all bearing upon a particular 
adiministrative matter, such as the appointment of honorary magistrates, 
impels Government to review its whole policy. The administration of the 
Arms Act may be cited as another instance in which, largely as a result of 
the number of questions asked with regard to individual cases. Government 
revised its instructions and brought them more into line with the non-official 
vieyr. The indirect effect of questions upon Government is still greater. 
Executive officers in every department are continuously faced with the 
necessity of giving chapter and verse for every action. The result may be 
summed up as a more orderly disposal of business, and a better appreciation 
of the non-official view achieved with some sacrifice of initiative. 

According to present practice the reply proposed to be given to every 
question is prepared in the Secretariat, and is approved firstly by the 
Member or Minister in charge of the subject to which it refers, and finally 
by His Excellency the Governor. It follows that questions bring the whole 
Government into much closer touch with all branches of the administration 
and draw its attention to matters which, in pre-Reform days, would not 
have reached tne ears of even the head of the department. 

112. Resolutions.—The tabular statement included as Appendix VII 
contains a complete account of all resolutions moved since the inception 
of the Council. At first Government used to publish communiques show¬ 
ing what action had been taken by it on each resolution, but this practice 
was abandoned in 1925. It was found that these communiques, 
issued shortly after the resolutions had been dealt with by the Council, 
did not, and could not, present a complete picture of their effect upon the 
policy of Government. Occasionally' resolutions have precise and clearly- 
defined objects, such as the appointment of an ad hoc committee, and 
Government can either accept or reject the recommendation made. More 
often they are of a general character and wide scope, and it is impossible 
either that they should exercise their full influence on Government 
directly and immediately, or that Government should be .able at once to 
define its policy thereto. Sometimes they are loosely worded and can be, 
and are intended to be, carried out only in spirit and not literally. Some¬ 
times also, as in the case of the resolution for the abolition of Mahar 

baluta , it is only the cumulative weight of several resolutions and budget 
cuts that finally impels Government to adopt a radical change of policy. 

113. A summary of the resolutions dealt with by each Council is 
given below:— 



•Exclude* two which were adjourned and never decided. 
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The principal causes of the enormous number of resolutions tabled in the 
first Council were the inexperience of members and the lack of combination, 
or of some organization for sifting out and distributing material, owing to the 
non-existence of parties. Many were little more than questions to elicit 
information or a statement of policy, and were withdrawn after the briefest 
discussion or explanation by Government. In the second Council the 
number was abnormally small as the Swarajist policy of obstruction pre¬ 
vailed and business was reduced to a minimum. The questions raised were 
also in the average more important and far-reaching, and evoked more 
lengthy discussion. 

114. Since 1924 three resolutions only have been disallowed by the 
Governor under Legislative Council Rule 22. All were on the same subject 
and were disallowed on the ground that they related to matters not 
primarily the concern of the local Government. Two asked Jor full res¬ 
ponsible Government and one for a committee to enquire into the working 
of dyarchy. On the other hand, several resolutions which could have been 
disallowed were allowed. As instances may be cited three resolutions 
relating to the Nagpur University, one dealing with factory legislation, and 
one asking for removal of the prohibition against an individual residing in 
Mexico from entering India. 

115. In addition.to many resolutions of purely local interest—of which 
the most recent example is the resolution regarding the forest rates for grass 
in the Morsi Circle (serial number III-25), an area of a few square miles 
only in one of the Berar districts—there are no less than 49 resolutions, which 
raise questions in which either the Central Provinces or Berar alone is con¬ 
cerned. Members from the part of the province which is not affected 
usually abstain from the discussion but not from voting. 

116. The desire to extend the influence qf the Council in the executive 
sphere is a.marked feature. Thus, there are resolutions recommending the 
appointment of permanent committees— 

(1) to advise on the appointment of honorary magistrates, 

(2) to advise district officers, 

(3) to settle disputes over land in the village-site, 

(4) to estimate the outturn of crops for the purpose of famine relief. 

Ad hoc committees, especially for enquiry into alleged grievances, are 

still more popular. Important committees which have been constituted in 
response to resolutions are :— 

The Retrenchment Committee. 

The Sim Committee for the allocation of Berar revenues. 

The Irrigation Committee. 

The Depressed Classes Committee. 

On the other hand Government has always refused to comply with 
demands for the appointment of committees to enquire into allegations of 
personal maladministration such as the ill-treatment of political prisoners, 
or the administration of district officers. 

117. Communal matters had little notice in resolutions during the first 
two Councils. At the outset in March 1921 two resolutions .for enquiry into 
the condition of the depressed classes were moved by members of those 
classes and resulted in the appointment of a committee. Resolution for 
the appointment of members of local bodies and honorary magistrates from 
the depressed classes also commanded the sympathy of the Council. A 
resolution that depressed classes should be allowed the use of. public wells 
was lost in November 1921 but a still wider resolution was passed in August 
1923 A similar change of attitude occurred-in 1924 when a . resolution 
for the preferential admission of members of the depressed classes into 
the Patwardhan High School, Nagpur, which had been lost in 1922 was 
passed by an overwhelming majority in March 1924. .Summarizing the 
result of the resolutions it may be said that the Council recognized, the 
problem' of the depressed classes and was sympathetic to their claims, 
although the representatives of these classes in the Council doihplained that 
only lip service was given to the principles embodied m the resolutions 
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adotped. The complaint is in some measure due to the fact that opinion 
within the Council is considerably in advance of public opinion outside. 

Resolutions dealing with Hindu-Muslim disputes were rare. One 
resolution for the prohibition of the slaughter of cows and buffaloes in the 
first Council was withdrawn. Recently the strained relations between the 
two communities introduced some warmth into the discussion of a resolution 
moved by a Hindu member in January 1928 for the remission of the 
sentences of the prisoners in the Arvi riot case, who were Hindus, and the 
question was decided by the Hindu majority in the Council. 

118.. On political and constitutional matters the attitude of the Council 
has been moderate. During the first 2\ years of its life the Council passed 
one resolution only for the more considerate treatment of political prisoners. 
In August 1923 the Nagpur flag agitation produced four resolutions, of' 
which three demanding cancellation of tile prohibitory order issued by the 
District Magistrate, withdrawal of pending prosecutions and unconditional 
release of prisoners were passed, whilst the demand for appointment of a 
committee to enquire into allegations of ill-treatment of prisoners was lost. 
The demands were not unnatural seeing that the agitation was carried on 
just outside the very doors of the Council Hall, and no less than 1,600 
prisoners were admitted to the provincial jails as a result of this agitation. 

In the last two Councils only two resolutions, directly political in aim, 
have been discussed by the Council. The first, approving of the boycott of 
British goods, was adopted by a big majority in March/1924. The second 
was the resolution expressing want of confidence in the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion which was carried without a division in January 1928. For the last 
four years neither local nor external political agitation has aroused sufficient 
feeling to demand discussion by means of a resolution within the Council. 

119. Resolutions professing a desire for retrenchment have been 
numerous and have nearly always taken the form of a demand for the aboli¬ 
tion or amalgamation of superior posts in Government service. Amongst 
posts sought to be abolished are—Commissioners of Divisions, Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools, Commissioner of Excise, Superintending Engineers 
and. the Chief Conservator of Forests. These resolutions reflect a general 
feeling, frequently expressed in budget discussions also, that the administra¬ 
tion is top-heavy and that expenditure on higher supervision is a waste of 
public money. The demand for abolition of posts went hand-in-hand with the 
demand for Indianization, another method for cheapening the administra¬ 
tion. The widest resolution of this nature called for the cessation of all 
recruitment in the British Isles whilst others were limited to the Indianiza¬ 
tion of specific posts. Pressure has also been brought to increase promotion 
from the lower to the superior services—another phase of the belief that 
the higher posts do not demand special qualifications or ability. 

120. Motions for Adjournment.—Three motions for adjournment have 
been disallowed by the President of the Council under Legislative Council 
Rule 11. They were : — 

1. R. B. R. V. Mahajani’s motion in March 1923 to discuss Govern¬ 

ment’s non-compliance, with the Council’s recommendation 
for appointment of an Indian Secretary. 

2. Mr. N. Y. Deotale’s motion in Match 1927 to discuss famine 

conditions prevailing in the Nagpur Division and Govern¬ 
ment's indifference towards it. 

3. Mr. K. P. Pande’s motion in March 1928 to discuss the serious 

economic situation arising in the north of the province on 
account of the failure of the crops. 

No motion^ for adjournment have been disallowed by the Governor 
under Legislative Council Rule 22 (2). 

121. Four motions for adjournment have been allowed to be brought 
and discussed in the Council. They were r— 

1. Mr. M. R. Dixit’s motion in November 1922 to discuss the 
extreme desirability of taking steps to carry out the unanimous 
recommendations, of. the Retrenchment Committee so far as 
lies within the jurisdiction of the local Government. 
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2. Mr. Ravi Shanker Shukla’s motion in March 1924 to discuss the 
failure of the Government to answer satisfactorily the inter¬ 
pellations of Choudhary Daulatsingh in regard to the alleged 
dispersal of the kisan and malguzar sabha at Burman in 
Narsinghpur district by the orders of Mr. Abdus Sattar, 
tLxtra-Assistant Commissioner, Narsinghpur. 

3. Dr. B. S. Moonje s motion in March 1925 record the opinion 
of. the House that the report of the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee is inadequate, disappointing and retrograde. 

4. Mr. B. G. Khaparde’s motion in March 1927 to discuss the 
failure of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company to maintain 
an efficient passenger and .goods traffic within this province 
and the consequent great inconvenience and risk caused to 
the public. 

122. The first of these four motions was of an unusual nature as it 
involved no hostile criticism of Goyernment and merely sought to 
recommend to Government that there should be no delay on their part in 
implementing the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. In 
fact the motion did not fall within the category of a matter of urgent public 
importance, and the procedure was employed merely as a device to secure 
priority for the discussion of a resolution without recourse to the ballot. 
The motion was discussed amicably until 6-20 p.m. and the Council then 
adjourned without any formal motion being put. 

The second motion to discuss an incident in the administration of the 
Narsinghpur district was also handled in an unusal manner. Towards the 
end of the debate a member sought to put a substantive resolution condemn¬ 
ing the action of Government in respect of the incident. The President 
ruled in effect that the only matter before the House was the adjournment, 
and that no other motion could be made. On the conclusion of the debate 
by the Government Member the President ruled that nothing further could 
be said. An attempt was made to press the proposed resolution and no 
alternative was offered. The President thereupon adjourned the Council 
without putting any motion to the House. 

' The third motion expressing disapproval of the majority report of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee was supported by all sections of opinion in the 
Council except the Muhammadans. Non-officials held the floor except for 
the space of one minute during which the Leader of the House explained 
that Government was not in a position to discuss the report both because 
members of Government had not had time to study it, and because it would 
be improper to express views in the Council on a matter the decision of 
which rested with superior authority. The closure of the debate was moved 
and carried shortly before 6 p.m., and the motion was carried without a 
division. 

The fourth motion which arose out of a railway strike at Kharagpur 
in another province was withdrawn by the mover after discussion on. an 
explanation by the Government Member that Railways is a central subject 
and that the seat of the trouble lay outside the jurisdiction of the provincial 
Government. 



123. The net result is that only one motion for adjournment has been 
carried against Government and that on a matter with which the local 
Government was not primarily concerned. In fact, the procedure has been 
little understood and the implications of such motions have not been realiz¬ 
ed. Many resolutions have been discussed at much greater length and with 
far more heat than these motions for adjournment. 


124. Standing Orders.—The Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Council have been altered on four occasions by the Council under section 
'72-D (6) of the Government of India Act in 1921,1923,1925 and 1928. 

One alteration only has been the result of an amendment of the Legisla- 
tive Council rules. This was Standing Order 73. In 1925 this Standing 
'Order was altered by the Council so as to permit of a formal address to the 
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Governor being moved and carried in the Council. The amendment of the 
Legislative Council Rule 24-A followed and rendered a greater part of this 
Standing Order unnecessary. With this exception all alterations of the 
Standing Orders have been voluntary. 

125. A complete statement of the alterations made from time to time 
is included as Appendix VIII. The alterations have, in general, improved 
the procedure of the Council. For instance, the alterations to Standing 
Orders 26 and 28, which now rule out discussions on a point of order or a 
motion for leave to withdraw, give power to the President, the want of which 
had, on several occasions in the past, hampered the business of the Council. 
On the other hand, the alteration of Standing Order 35 retards the disposal 
of non-official Bills, which cannot now be taken into consideration or re¬ 
ferred to, a select committee immediately after introduction. 

126. The tendency of alterations made to the Standing Orders has 
been to curtail or even infringe the rights of the executive Government. 
Thus Order 14 (2) requires the executive to furnish answers to questions one 
clear day before the question is actually put on the floor of the House. 
This alteration was agreed to by Government in 1921 before the effect 
which it would have, and its illegality, were realized, and subsequent at¬ 
tempts to secure the approval of the Council to its deletion have been un¬ 
successful. Equally ultra vires as being in conflict with Legislative Council 
Rule 25 is the alteration to Order 69 which requires that the budget shall be 
posted to members 14 days before the demands for grants are discussed. 
Again Order 29 (3) revokes the established privileges of Government to 
conclude debates. 

127. One alteration did not receive the assent of the Governor under 
section 72-D (6) of the Government of India Act. This is the proviso to 
Order 5 (1). The acceptance of this amendment would have permitted the 
President to charge the order of Government business at the instance of non¬ 
official members and thus have seriously infringed the prerogative of the 
executive government. 

128. The power of the Conucil to impose drastic limitations on the 
powers of the executive is limited in two ways. The Governor may refuse 
assent or the Governor General in Council may amend the Legislative 
Council rules so as to make a standing order repugnant to the Rules and, 
therefore, under section 72-D of the Government qf India Act, void. These 
safeguards are adequate to deal with obvious irregulaties, but there is no 
power corresponding to the power of the Governor in the sphere of legisla¬ 
tion to refuse assent, which would enable the Governor to remove, except 
with the consent of the Council, an objectionable order which has once been 
included. Thus, Order 69 although ultra vires still stands. 

129. Influence of Legislature on Committees.—The influence of the 
Legislative Council on committees, statutory and non-statutory, in which 
its members take part, is described in more detail in the accounts of the 
working of the departments with which.they are concerned. It will suffice 
here to draw a few general conclusions regarding the part which they play 
in forming connecting links between the Legislative and the executive. 
There are three statutory bodies to which the Legislative Council elects 
members. They are:— 

The High School Education .Board ... 3 members. 

The University Court ... 5 members. 

The Public Accounts Committee ... 6 members. 

Of these, the two .first named have had a marked effect.* The knowledge 
gained by the members has, in the case of the Hgih School Education Board 
particularly,-led to a demand for a still more liberal association of non¬ 
officials in the administration of education. These two bodies have provided 
the Legislative Council with its first taste of executive authority and have 
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whetted its appetite for more. The Public Accounts Committee, on the 
other hand,, has until recently attracted very little interest. One reason is 
that its. criticism of expenditure only reaches the Legislative Council two 
years after the expenditure has been undertaken, when not only has interest 
therein naturally evaporated but the Council before which it comes may be 
the successor of the Council which originally dealt with the demand. 
Another reason was that the Public Accounts Committee was also constituted 
the Finance. Committee by the local Government and its functions in the 
latter capacity tended to obscure, and detract from the realization of its 
functions as a Public Accounts Committee. This latter reason has now 
ceased to exist as the Finance Committee has been separately constituted; 
and interest in the work of the Public Accounts Committee has been stimu¬ 
lated by the efforts of the Auditor-General and the local Government. 

130. The marked feature of the departmental advisory com¬ 
mittees has been their failure hitherto to interpret the view of 
the Council whose representatives sit on them. Where the attitude of 
the Council has been clearly and emphatically defined, as/ for example 
over the questions of the enhancement of forest grazing rates, land revenue 
settlement policy, and the construction of residential buildings for officers, 
it has been echoed in committees. Otherwise the approval or the 
disapproval of a committee has offered no guarantee of approval or dis¬ 
approval in the Council. Thus, whilst. these committees may have had 
some value as media for familiarizing non-officials with the details of Govern¬ 
ment administration their primary function of advising Governemnt of the 
non-official view has not been fulfilled. Indeed, in at least one instance, the 
non-official members of a committee have opposed in Gouncil a project 
approved by the committee, whilst the occasions on which the Council has 
disapproved of expenditure approved both by the departmental and the 
Finance Committee are numerous. This result was, to a certain extent, 
inevitably in the first two Councils. In the first Council there were no 
parties whom the members appointed to committees could be said to re¬ 
present. In the second Council the 'majority party did not pledge itself to 
the observance of conventions and at the outset did not seek representation 
on committees. But since August 1927 all the departmental committees 
have been reorganized, and on each there are six non-official members 
nominated on the advice of the President of the Council given after con¬ 
sultation with party leaders. This method of selection guarantees that 
members selected are willing to serve and that all parties secure representa¬ 
tion. It is as yet too early to say what the result of this interesting ex¬ 
periment will be: 


PART VII.—THE FINANCIAL AUTHORITY OF THE LEGISLATURE* 


(1) THE PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET—INFLUENCE OF 
tHE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

131. Under section 72-D (1) of the Government of India Act the 
estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the province is laid in the 
form of a statement before the Council in each year, and the proposals of 
the local Government for the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year are submitted to the yote of the Council in the 
form of demands for grants. 

132. The statement of estimated annual income and expenditure, 
.hereinafter referred to as the budget, is prepared on information supplied 
by Heads of Departments and the Accountant General. Information is 
given separately of the sums required for (1) ordinary expenditure and (2) 
new expenditure. Both ordinary and new expenditure are scrutinized by 
the Finance Department in accordance with certain definite rules and after 
this is done the budget for the province is .compiled. 
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133. There are altogether three stages of the budget. Under Devolu¬ 
tion Rule 21 a local Government is at liberty to draw on its balances, pro¬ 
vided that notice of the amount which it is proposed to draw during the 
ensuing financial year is given to the Governor General m Council before 
such date in each year as the Governor General in Council may by order 
fix. The Government of India have asked to be furnished by the 15th of 
December with an estimate of the probable addition to or withdrawal from 
the provincial balance anticipated for the coming year, together with the 
opening and closing balances, and have also decided that the 15th of Janu¬ 
ary should be regarded as the date fixed by the Governor General in Council 
under Devolution Rule 21. In order to arrive at these balances, it is neces¬ 
sary to arrive at an estimate of revenue and expenditure under all heads. 
This entails a review of the estimates of the current and of the ensuing year 
in the light of as many months’ actual expenditure as can be ascertained. 
When the estimates required by the Government of India on the 15th Dec¬ 
ember are framed the actuals for only six months of the year are available. 
By the 15th January the actuals for seven months are known. As ten weeks 
of the financial year are still left, and it is possible during this period to 
obtain the actual receipts and expenditure for eight months under all heads, 
and of nine months under the more important revenue heads, which largely 
determine the financial position, the opportunity is taken to review the 
estimates once more on the basis of the very latest actuals available before 
the financial year ends in order to arrive at as accurate a budget as possible. 
This explains the circumstances in which the budget is thrice compiled 
before presentation to the Legislative Council. 

134. The Standing Finance Committee is associated with the budget 
in the first and second stages, and in the final stage the budget is placed 
before the Council. In paragraph 233 of the report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms it was recommended that to each department or group of 
departments there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by the 
Legislative Council from among its members. Up to the end of the 
financial year 1926-27, the Statutory Committee on Public Accounts was 
also appointed to act as a non-statutory Standing Committee for Finance. 
In this latter capacity it co-ordinates the proposals' of the various Depart¬ 
mental Standing Committees by examining and advising upon all important 
schemes involing (a) expenditure which it is proposed to incur during the 
current year but for which no budget provision exists, and (b) new 
expenditure for which it is proposed to budget in the following year. It 
also advises on any possibility of retrenchment and on other matters referred 
to it, such as loans, and problems of taxation and fresh sources of revenue. 
Under rule 33 (2) of the Legislative Council Rules the Committee on 
Public Accounts consists of such number of members as the Governor may 
direct of,whom not less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official 
members of the Council, the remaining members being nominated by the 
Governor. In this province the Committee consists of nine members of 
whom six are thus elected and three nominated. The three nominated 
members include the Finance Member and Financial Secretary and the 
third has usually been a non-official member of the Legislative Council. A 
new Committee is appointed each financial year. Since July 1927, the 
Standing Finance Committee has been completely separated from the 
Public Accounts Committee, and consists of nine members of whom three 
are nominated by the Governor from amongst members of the Legislative 
Council and six on the advice of the President of the Legislative Council 
from amongst the non-official ifiembers of that body. All the members are 
appointed for the lifetime of the Council and non-official members of the 
Committee on Public Accounts are excluded from membership of it. The 
three members nominated by His Excellency the Governor are the Finance 
Member, the .Minister for Education and the Financial Secretary. When 
the new Standing Finance Committee was constituted the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Public Accounts at the time resigned membership 
of that Committee and were nominated by Government on the advice of the 
Presidentof the Legislative Council to the new Standing Finance Committee. 
The preference thus exhibited for membership of the Finance 
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Committee over the Public Accounts Committee shows that the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council at present attach greater importance 
to the power of influencing future expenditure than of criticising past 
expenditure. But it is only since July 1927 that the Public Accounts 
Committee can be said to have functioned' properly and with more experi¬ 
ence of its working the value of membership is likely to be better appre¬ 
ciated. 

135. In the first and second stages the budget is compiled in the 
following form: — 


Revenue arid Receipts. 

1. Major heads. 

2. Budget (current year). 

3. Revised estimate (current year). 

4. Budget, ensuing year (proposed). 

5. Totals. 

6. Opening balance. 

Expenditure and Disbursements. 

1. Major heads. 

2. Budget (current year). 

3. Revised estimate (current year). 

4. Budget, ensuing year (commitments). 

5. New expenditure. 

6. Totals. 

7. Closing balance. 

Attach to these statements are (i) lists giving detail of each item of 
new expenditure proposed to be included in the budget; (ii) a prdcis 
explaining the necessity for each new item of expenditure proposed and 
giving information as to whether the proposal has been placed before the 
Departmental Standing Committee. 

After Government, has passed orders on the second edition of the 
budget the figures are compiled in the form in which the budget is eventually 
presented to the Council. 

The budget, as presented to the Council, is in four separate volumes 
containing information-on the following points : — 

Volume I.—Estimates of revenue and receipts and expenditure and dis¬ 
bursements, by detailed heads for all departments, except the Public Works 
Department, Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches.' 

Volume II. —(1) Explanation of estimates of revenue and receipts. 

(2) Explanation of estimates of expenditure and disbursements. 

(3) List of new expenditure. 

(4) Statements showjpg distribution of provincial revenue under divi¬ 
sible heads between the Central Provinces and Berar. 

(5) Statements of divisible expenditure. 

Volume III. —Detailed estimates—Irrigation Department. 

Volume IV. —Detailed estimates—Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Public Works Department. 

These volumes are sent to members about the 19th February, the bud¬ 
get is generally presented to Council on the 2nd March, and the voting of 
demands commences about 6th March. 

The budget for 1922-23 was the first to be placed before the Finance 
Committee, as the Committee was only constituted in May 1921. The 
Committee recommended large reductions in new expenditure owing to the 
unfavourable financial position which existed at the time, and after consi¬ 
dering their recommendations Government pruned the budget still further. 
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The Sim Settlement described elsewhere largely affected the consideration 
by the Finance Committee of the new items to be provided for in the budget. 
Under this settlement Berar was entitled to 40 per cent of expenditure 
after satisfying the requirements of the province under certain. heads 
classed as non-divisible expenditure. In the years 1923-24, 1924-25 and 
1925-26, the share of divisible expenditure allocated to Berar fell short of 
this percentage, and the Finance Committee, while not objecting to new 
items of expenditure on their merits, pressed for expenditure under the divi¬ 
sible heads to be confined as far as possible to Berar. The Committee 
which deait with the budgets of the last two of these three years, was not 
representative as the majority party in the Council did not seek election to 
it. Thus while its criticism on the 1924-25 budget dealt mainly with the 
respective claims of Berar and the Central Provinces the Council made no 
distinction and threw out the whole budget. The effect in that year was 
a degree of economy greater than the Finance Committee even had contem¬ 
plated as the Governor did not certify some of the new items of expendi¬ 
ture as essential. From the year 1926-27 onwards new items of expenditure 
have not been scrutinized^ mainly with a view to curtailing divisible expend¬ 
iture in the Central Provinces as during the previous years, for the reason 
that in the meanwhile the provincial finances had improved and it was 
possible to work up to the prescribed percentage of allocation to Berar. 
In 1926-27 the Committee largely confined its recommendations to cutting 
aown expenditure on land revenue settlements, and to objecting to expend¬ 
iture on residential buildings for Government officers. It considered that 
expenditure on settlements should not be incurred till the Settlement Bill 
had been passed, and that buildings should be constructed on a scale to admit 
or an economic rent being realized from the Government servants occupying 
em. Here the Committee faithfully reflected non-official opinion in the 
Council Government did not yield to the opinion of the Committee in 
hnfiHi i° e f pe ? dl f. ure on settlements, but has held up a large programme of 
; n Je i5‘ i, In dea ing Wltb tbe new items of expenditure under build- 

bu1ldIndc C ^ W p e / r °A OS - ed ’ th ^ Com . m . ittee approved of the construction of 
nn j Extra-Assistant Commissioners and a Subordinate Judge, and 

only rejected proposals for buildings for Divisional Forest Officers S 

When the budget for 1927-28 came before the Finance Committee it 
a b am considered that expenditure on settlement operations should be Dost 
poned until the Settlement Bill had been introduced into the Legislate 

buiM -C1 i’ tu- as tbe budget did not include any provision for new residential 
buildings, this expenditure was not an object of attack. 

Coming to 1928-29, the Committee did not disapprove of exnenditnro 
provision made for buildings still attracted ^ " 9 
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by the fact that practically ail new evn^nHill 6 s< L ope / or criticism is limited 
cism of the departmental^tandfng Cornmittlpt ha A a [ read y passed the criti- 
of public opinion as the Finance Cnm^^ tt eS J b ‘ ch are as representative 
comparative importance of expenS?' il’ t£ d the decisi ? n regarding the 
bodies the opinion of the Ministers whn various 1 departments em- 

claim to represent the popuff*5^,“: “■’ft ° r b *ter 

v ew - lhus the trend of opinion in the 
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Finance Committee rs likely in most cases to reproduce opinions already 
considered by the local Government. In the transferred departments the 
proposals placed before the Finance Committee are unlikely to evoke 
hostile criticism, whilst in the reserved departments if Government has 
already decided to put forward proposals which it knows to be unlikely to 
find favour, the additional weight thrown against them by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee will not in many cases have the effect of causing their withdrawal. 

(2) INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE 

BUDGET. 

137. Th budget is presented to the Council by the Finance Member 
on the first day of the budget session which hitherto has always been held 
in the month of March. After the speech presenting the budget two to 
four days were -usually allowed to intervene before the commencement 
of the general discussion of the budget and these were occupied by other 
business. Experience showed that this practice of introducing other 
business in the budget session tended to lengthen out the session and to 
weary members. In the current year, therefore, with the exception of 
the usual hour devoted to interpellations no other business, except the 
budget, was placed before the Council, and the general discussion com¬ 
menced on the day following presentation. Two days are allotted for the 
general discussion, anrj since 1922 a time-limit of 15 minutes has generally 
been fixed for a speech. 

138. The speech of the Finance Member in presenting the budget 
usually deals with the following subjects : — 

(1) Introductory.—A general review of the main circumstances affect¬ 
ing the budget is given, together with an examination of the completed 
accounts of the previous year in comparison with the revised estimates of 
that year shbwing to what extent budget reductions had been falsified. 

(2) The budget for the ensuing year.—In dealing with this mention is 
made of the proportion of divisible expenditure allocated between the 
Central Provinces and Berar, respectively, the main items of new expend¬ 
iture, the allocation between reserved and transferred departments and 
between voted and non-voted expenditure, and the position of the Famine 
Insurance Fund. 

139. The general discussion which follows is opened by the non-official 
members and official members usually take part later in the debate to ex¬ 
plain matters affecting their departments to which attention has been drawn in 
the debate. More rarely, as in the discussion on the 1924-25 budget, when 
the discussion has ranged outside purely financial matters and embraced 
political or constitutional issues, pfficial members have intervened in the 
debate in a more general manner and not merely to defend their particular 
departments. 

140. It is unusual for speakers to confine themselves either to general 
aspects of the budget or to concentrate upon one or two issues only. A 
characteristics speech will cover all or nearly all of the many branches of 
Government’s activities. The time-limit is often exceeded and the discus¬ 
sion is apt to suffer from di,ffuseness. Complaint is always made that the 
.nation-building or transferred departments are starved and as a natural 
corollary, expenditure on the reserved departments is excessive. For tne; 
latter, retrenchment is urged in every direction, but the catchword com¬ 
monly used is that the administration is top-heavy and that expenditure 
on the higher services should be drastically reduced. Those services or 
posts in which Europeans are employed come in for the most severe castiga¬ 
tion and the demand for Indianisation is accompanied by attacks upon any 
matter in which Europeans appear to obtain preferential treatment. 
Underlying all the criticism is the feeling that the Council has only limited 
powers. The transfer from voted to non-voted heads of expenditure is at 
once left as a diminution of the powers of the Council, and similarly objec¬ 
tion is made to the partial reservation of transferred subjects such as 
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discussion of matters of imperial importance. 

142. The influence exercised on Government vffiLJ F inan ce 
discussion of the budget cannot readily b ® ^wced. In 19 | 7 l f “ d them 
Member made a list of 43 points raised in the discussion ancl re 
for consideration to the departments concerned, mdud^ 

Department. The majority of these, criticisms were of £ swe^S^ a 
general a character that an examination of them would Ji*., d ; n di ca tion 
review of the whole policy of Government without any , g ted 

of the precise manner in which a change for the better couW be ettectea 
The examination did, however, prepare Government for a morei trio^ 
reply to similar criticisms advanced in the. following ^r^don 
points the Finance Member anticipated .criticism by a care:ful exposirton o 

the facts in his speech presenting the budget. In 192 e I, ° n ® f ?he budget 
member expressed the opinion that the general discussio • 

had very little value, and this opinion was not expressly repudiated by any 
other non-official member. Compared with the discussion on the ciem 
for grants it certainly arouses less genuine interest, especially amongst tne 
leading members of the Council who are sufficiently effectiveg^eiS 
make their weight felt in any matter on which they speak. But the genera 
discussion gives the less experienced speaker an opportunity of being neara, 
and the cumulative effect of a number of speeches, whilst negijg 
respect of the budget under discussion, exercises some influence on 
Government in determining the allocation of funds in the ensuing year, in 
the present Council the general discussion has perhaps diminished in varne 
owing to the evolution of the convention of token cuts. These enable tne 
whole policy of a department to be discussed, and even, under the General 
Administration Department demand, the general policy of Govemmen . 
As this convention becomes more firmly established the importance ot tne 
general discussion is likely to recede. 


(3) DEMANDS FOR GRANTS. 

143. A separate demand is made for almost all major heads. If a 
head of account includes separable expenditure on both reserved and 
transferred subjects, a separate demand is made for each. 

The exceptions to this general principle are— 

(1) 8—Forest. 

8-A—Forest capital outlay charged to revenue. 

(2) XIII—Irrigation working expenses. 

15— Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinary revenues. 

15 (1)—Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insur¬ 
ance grant. 

16— Construction of irrigation works financed from Famine 
Insurance grant. 

(3) Expenditure in England—All major heads. 

(4) Refunds of revenue—All major heads. 

144. In 1921-22 a single demand was presented fpr each major head 
of account, but from 1922-23 onwards the expenditure qf the Irrigation 
Department was Sub-divided into two separate demands. One demand 
has, since then been presented for all irrigation works financed frqnt 
ordinary revenues or from the Famine Insurance Fupd, for Interest on 
worfs for which capital aepoupts are kept and for working expenses and 
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refunds, and a separate demand for capital expenditure on irrigation works 
financed from loans. 

Expenditure in England was at first included in the departmental 
demands, but from 1923-24 a separate demand has been made .for all 
expenditure in England except for stores, expenditure on which continues 
to be included in the departmental demands. As an exception to the 
general principle that separate demands are made for reserved and trans¬ 
ferred subjects, respectively, when such expenditure falls under the same 
head of account, one demand used to be made under “22—General Admin¬ 
istration” although a portion of the expenditure, viz., pay and travelling 
allowance of Ministers, is classed as transferred. Since 1924-25 separate 
demands are presented for reserved and transferred expenditure under 
“22—General Administration” the transferred expenditure including only 
the pay and travelling allowance of Ministers. No demand is made for 
establishment and contingencies as there are no separate establishments for 
Ministers, the clerical work being done by the Secretariat staff. 

Prior to 1924-25 the demand for “Refunds” was included in the.depart¬ 
mental demands, but with effect from 1924-25 a separate demand is made 
for all refunds. 

Another change that has been made under the orders of the Secretary 
of State is the classification of special charges of a non-recurring character, 
which it is desirable to distinguish from the ordinary expenditure of the 
province, under a new major head “52—Extraordinary charges”. Charges 
were recorded under this head for the first time in 1925-26 and a separate 
demand presented for them. 

The expenditure on commuted value of pensions paid to pensioners 
which up to the year 1925-26 was classified under “45—Superannuation 
allowances and pensions” and included in that demand, w T as, under 
instructions from the Government of India, brought to account under a new 
major head “60-B—Payment of commuted value of pensions” in the capital 
section, with effect from 1926-27, and a separate demand made for it. 
From 1927-28 the commuted value of pensions paid to other Governments, 
which was being classified under 45—-Superannuation and retired allow¬ 
ances” has been included under the same head as the commuted values 
paid to pensioners and one demand made for all commuted values whether 
paid to pensioners or to other Governments. 


145. Order of demands.—The demands are generally discussed in 
serial order, but on two occasions—Demand No. 8—General Administra¬ 
tion (Transferred) has been taken out of its order in order to ascertain the 
wishes of the House with regard to the formation of a Ministry’. In 1925 this 
demand was taken up at the instance of Government immediately after 
Demand No. 1—Land Revenue, and in the following year it was taken up 
first at the instance of the majority party in the Council. In 1927 the same 
object was attained in another way by the presentation of a supplementary 
'demand. The practice initiated elsewhere of deciding the order of 
demands, according to the desire of the various parties in the House has not 
yet been extended to this Council. 

146. Time allowed and actually taken in voting for demands—Number 
of de mands presented and number discussed.—The statement below shows the 
time allotted for the voting of demands, the time actually taken and the total 
number of denjands presented and discussed : — 


1921-22 

1923-23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Time allotted for 
votin* of 
demands. 
(Days.) 

Time actually | 
taken. : 

(Days.) 

Number of 
demands 
presented. 

Number of 
demands 
discussed. 

5 

5 

37 

37 

6 

6 

33 

14 

7 

7 

34 

24 

7 

1 

35 

All refused with¬ 




out division. 

7 

5 

35 

*22 

7 

1 

38 

38 

7 

7 

35 

15 

7 

7 

36 

17 
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In 1924 all the 35 demands were refused without a division and with 
little discussion with the exception of a sum of Rs. 2 which was voted for 
the salaries of Ministers. In 1926 all the demands were disposed of in 
one day, as the members of the Swaraj party after dealing with the first 
four demands walked out of the Council. The abnormal action of the 
majority party in those two years has obscured the tendency of the Coun¬ 
cil to discuss the budget at greater length as experience increases. 

147. Time allowed for the discussion of each demand.—Not more than 
six hours are usually allowed for the discussion of each demand. 

148. Statement showing for eadh year reserved and transferred amend¬ 
ments moved and carried.—A complete list of reductions tabled with results 
is included as Appendix IX. This statement shows that out of 1,388 cuts 
tabled 789 related to reserved departments and 599 to transferred. Of the 
total number tabled, 835 were not moved, 442 relating to reserved depart¬ 
ments and 393 to transferred. 

Appendix X shows in more comprehensible form the extent 
to which the total number of cuts moved were withdrawn, accepted, 
carried against Government or lost in both the reserved and transferred 
departments. An analysis of these statements shows that, excluding the 
years 1924-25 and 1926-27 which for the reasons stated above must be 
regarded as abnormal the cuts tabled in reserved departments numbered 
614. Of these 100 were passed or 16 per cent. For the same period, the 
number of cuts tabled in transferred departments was 394, of which only 
33 or 8 per cent were passed. 

149. Again excluding the years 1924-25 and 1926-27 the demands 
presented to the Council for expenditure from 1921-22 to 1928-29 on the 
reserved side totalled Rs. 21,49,31,292. On this total demand Rs. 47,07,785 
represents the reduction made by Council, and Rs. 31,38,425, the amount 
certified by His Excellency the Governor. The total demands presented 
to-the Council for expenditure on transferred subjects during the same 
period was Rs. 11,58,60,864. On this amount Rs. 6,79,498 represents the 
reduction made by the Council of which only Rs. 800 was authorised by 
His Excellency the Governor. In the reserved departments the reduction 
made by the Council amounted to 2 per cent of the demand, the sum certi¬ 
fied by His Excellency 66 per cent of the reduction and a little over 1 per 
cent of the to^al demand. In the transferred departments the reduction 
made by the Council • formed 0.5 per cent of the total demand and the 
amount authorized is negligible. 

150. Special points.—From an examination of the cuts tabled in the 
reserved deaprtments the following points emerge as worthy of notice. 

In the Land Revenue Deamnd, the.Council frequently attacked the 
expenditure on settlement operations and the demand for reduction in 
expenditure was so insistent that excluding the years 1924-25 and 1926-27, 
there were no less than 26 occasions on which motions for reductions were 
carried against Government. These cuts were made less on financial 
grounds than in opposition to the land revenue policy of Government. 

In 1921 the Council cut out the provision made for five Deputy Direc¬ 
tors of Land Records. Government accepted a reduction in the number 
by three, but in the following year the Council again carried a motion for 
the abolition of the remaining two posts. Government on this occasion 
accepted a further reduction of one in the number of posts. In spite of 
this, however, in the following year a motion for a reduction in the one 
post which was left was again tabled, but the motion was not on this 
occasion pressed to a division. 

Another item of expenditure which has frequently come under the axe 
is the pay of Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Land 
Records. On three occasions cuts have been pressed to a division but on 
administrative grounds Government has not been able to meet the wishes 
of the Council. In the Forest Department cuts have been frequently tabled 
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under establishment and contingencies of the Chief Conservator of Forests 
(General Direction) in order to press on Government the non-official view 
that the post of Chief Conservator of Forests should be abolished, (hits 
were also tabled in the provision made for the revision of the pay of the 
Provincial Forest Service and of Subordinate Forest establishments. 

The provision for minor irrigation works provided for under 
“15—Miscellaneous—Irrigation expenditure” has repeatedly been attacked 
and in 1922 the total demand for irrigation expenditure charged to revenue 
was cut out by the Council. The items included under “General Admin¬ 
istration—Reserved” are for expenditure connected with the Head of the 
Province, the Executive Council, the Legislative Council, the Secretariat 
staff. Commissioners of Divisions and Deputy Commissioners and their 
establishments. The most noticeable cut tabled from time to time is in 
connection with the establishments of Commissioners of Divisions. As in 
the case of the Chief Conservator of Forests this cut is being made from 
time to time to indicate that the non-official members consider that the 
posts of Commissioners should be abolished. Other individual posts which 
have been attacked are those of Publicity Officer, Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Berar, Financial Assistant Secretary (now Under Secretary, 
Finance). Motions for reductions have also been tabled under such heads 
as “Staff and Household of His Excellency, Expenses from Contract Allow¬ 
ances—motor car charges—tour expenses, Discretionary Grant by His 
Excellency the Governor”. 

Under “Administration of Justice”, the provision for Honorary Magis¬ 
trates Courts has been most attacked. In the Police Department the cuts 
mainly had reference to the provision for the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

Under “ Education (Reserved)”, cuts have frequently been tabled in 
the provision for maintenance grants for European and Anglo-Indian 
orphans. 

151. Of the total number of cuts passed in the transferred depart¬ 
ments, 50 per cent relate to the provision under “Civil Works” and are 
mainly connected with items of expenditure on residential buildings. It is 
interesting to note that although 93 cuts were tabled in the Education 
Department, only four were passed and one of these related to the abolition 
of the post of Personal Assistant to the Director of Public Instruction. 
Motions were tabled in successive years with a view to cut out the provision 
for this post and eventually pressed to a division in 1927-28. Similarly, 
under “Medical”, of the 30 cuts tabled only one was pressed to a division 
and that related to the provision for a Deputy Superintendentship of the 
Robertson Medical School, a post held by a Military Assistant Surgeon. 

Jp regard to “Excise”, of the 38 cats tabled only two were actually 
passed. One of the two cuts passed related to the provision for the pay 
of a second Personal Assistant to the Excise Commissioner. It has been 
stated elsewhere that although the Council had cut out the provision for this 
post when a demand was presented to it in the. March 1921 session of the 
Council, it agreed a few days later in the same session to pass a supple¬ 
mentary demand representing the pay of a post of Distillery Expert, the 
duties of which are substantially the same as those of the second Personal 
Assistant. Yet in almost every subsequent session of the Council motions 
were tabled for a reduction of the whole provision made for the pay of the 
Distillery Expert. ' In the other case a motion for the reduction by one in 
the number of posts of District Excise Officers was carried and given effect 
to by Government. 

152. Some general conclusions may be drawn from the facts here 
presented. On the reserved side the bulk of the reductions have been 
substantial and have in the main been directed towards cheapening the 
administration and freeing larger sums for the subjects which are more 
susceptible to popular control. The chief methods advocated for cheap¬ 
ening the administration have been reduction of salaries and allowances, 
abolition of almost all posts intermediate between the heads of departments 
and the district executive officers, and abolition or combination of charges. 
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The first of these methods implies that existing salaries and allowances are 
excessive. Reduction can in the opinion of the Council be effected in 
several ways, by reducing the salaries, etc., of present incumbents, or by 
substituting a cheaper class of incumbents either by (fl) Indianisation or 
( b ) promotion from the lower services. The abolition of intermediate posts 
is but another aspect of the belief that it is only the man who actually does 
the work that matters, and supervision is unnecessary. This belief finds 
expression in dissatisfaction with the duplication of work which all super¬ 
vision entails to a certain degree. As regards abolition of charges there 
have been repeated demands for the abolition of light districts, for amalga¬ 
mation of such posts as Inspector-General of Hospitals and Inspector- 
General of Prisons, and for reduction in the number of posts in a particular 
department and distribution of work over the remaining posts. 

153. Token cuts are not often made, and then usually against the 
total demand and not on a particular item of it. The cut is then used as a 
medium for discussion of general policy, and the discussion may range, far 
beyond the matters to which the mover of the cut desires to draw attention. 
As a result the final vote on the cut may be influenced by a number of 
different considerations, on each of which, if taken separately, the vote 
might have resulted differently. The token cut is therefore less likely, to 
be a true indication of the opinion of the Council than the total reduction 
of particular items. 

154. In comparing the methods and conventions of the Council in 
respect of the budget with those prevailing in other countries it must be 
remembered that the Council is dealing with fixed heads of revenue and is 
not called upon to deal with a Finance Bill. The accuracy of the estimates 
of revenue might be impugned, but the basis on which they are framed is 
unalterable by the vote of the Legislature during the budget session. In 
practice the accuracy of revenue estimates is rot questioned and the Council 
■concerns itself merely with criticising their allocation over the heads of 
exepnditure. Since the Reforms were introduced direct proposals for 
enhancemennt of revenue have been put forward once only in the shape of 
stamp and court-fees. Taxation can, therefore, only be criticized indirectly. 
The nearest approach to the exercise of a power of refusing ways and 
means is the reduction of the demand for land revenue settlements which 
are a direct means of enhancing the revenues, although not necessarily 
during the budget year. The Council can, therefore, obtain additional 
supplies for departments which it favours not by additional taxation’but 
only by curtailing expenditure on other departments. Thus if the demand 
for economy in the reserved departments had no other basis, it would 
always commend itself as a means of providing for the transferred depart¬ 
ments. It follows that as a general rule new expenditure in the transferred 
departments is passed if it satisfies the criterion of desirability, whilst in the 
reserved departments it must satisfy the criterion of necessity. 

(4) EXERCISE OF POWERS OF CERTIFICATION. 

155. A statement is included as Appendix XI showing for reserved 
departments for the period from 1921 to 1928 the heads under 
which cuts were made by the Council, and the sums’ certified 
by His Excellency the Governor under section 72-D (2), proviso 
(a), of the Government of India Act. From the statement it 
will be noticed that the power of certification was most used in 
the years 1924 and 1926. In the former year the Council refused on 
constitutional grounds to vote the budget for 1924-25, with the exception of 
a sum of Rs. 2 for the salaries of Ministers. Of the total demand 
Rs. 2,97,02,693 presented to the Council in that year, all but a sum of 
Rs. 1,21,777 was certified by His Excellency. In March 1926 the Council 
rejected again, without reference to the merits, the whole of the demands 
under No. 1—"5—Land Revenue (Reserved)”, for Rs. 27,13,500 and 
No. 3—”7—Stamps (Reserved)”, for Rs. 2,44,000. • His Excellency certi¬ 
fied the whole demand under “1 —Stamps” and all but a sum of Rs. 19,404 
under “5—Land Revenue”. The above were the only two occasions when 
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In 1924 the whole budget, and in 1926 the whole of the Excise demand 
were thrown out on political grounds by the Swarajist majority in the Coun¬ 
cil without detailed consideration on merits of any of the items going to 
make up the demands. In considering what amount should be authorized 
the Governor had no opportunity to discriminate in accordance with any 
expressed wish of the Council, and, therefore, excluded only items of new 
expenditure which were not in his opinion essential to the carrying on of 
the administration. The occasion for the authorization of the small sum 
of Rs. 800 in 1922-23 was of an entirely different kind. The sum of 
Rs. 2,74,524 reduced by the Council in 1922 included provision of 
Rs. 9,600 for salary of an Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, at the 
rate of Rs. 800 per mensem. As the reduction was only.made in March, 
the salary of this officer for the month of March, payable in the next budget 
year, had already been partly earned. Not only, therefore, could the 
expenditure for that month not be avoided, but acceptance of the cut would 
have given it an actual retrospective effect on the last month of the financial 
year preceding that in which it was intended that the post should be 
abolished. Thus the authorization of the expenditure was essential, and at 
the same time did not in any way traverse the decision of the Legislative 
Council. 


(5) SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS. • 

158. The most common class of supplementary demand is that in 
which the amount of a grant voted in the budget is found to be insufficient 
for the purpose of the current year. This again may be sub-divided into— 

(1) cases in which the original demand although voted in full by the 
Legislative Council, is owing to unforseen circumstances or 
the progress of expenditure, inadequate; 

12) cases in which the supplementary demand is in effect a repeti¬ 
tion, complete or partial, of a demand specifically reduced 
by the Council. 

Rule 32 (1) (i) of the Legislative Council rules requires that a supple¬ 
mentary demand shall be presented to the Council in both these cases 
During the period from 1921-22 to 1927-28, there were altogether 87 
demands of the first type. Of these, 58 were in the reserved departments 
and-29 in the transferred. Six only were rejected by the Council all 
relating to reserved departments. A demand for Rs. 65,000 for arrears 
of pay of officers of the Provincial Civil Service :promoted to officiate as 
Deputy Commissioners was rejected on the ground th& the all-India Services 
were already too highly paid and the Provincial Services sufficiently paid 
In two cases additional appropriations asked for under “7—Stamps” and 
45.—Superannuation Allowances and Pensions”, respectively were 
rejected as a protest against the continuance in office of Ministers after a 
vote of no confidence had been passed against them. The remaining 
three demands were rejected as a protest against the action of His Excel 
lency the Governor in not convening a meeting of the Legislative Council 
for a year after the budget session of March 1924. Thus only one demand 1 

ffie Gove?nor aS ° D ** AU six demands were certified by 

159. In M cases supplementary demands were made for exDenditnr*. 
on items, the provision for which had been specifically reduced K a S 
<* the Council eight in the reserved departments and six ? n the Transfer™? 
Only one of these was rejected by the Council and that was for expenditure 
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by means of a resolution, and supplementary demands aggregating 
Rs. 4,71,500 for expenditure during the year were presented and passed. 
In 1927-28 a second windfall came in the shape of suspension of the annual 
assignment to the Famine Insurance Fund. Supplementary demands aggre¬ 
gating Rs. 15,39,500 were presented at the August 1927 session of the Coun¬ 
cil and passed; Of the total sum of over Rs. 20 lakhs thus passed in the 
two years, 16 per cent only went to the reserved departments. 

161. Demands have also been made in cases in which, owing to a 
change in classification during the currency of a year, expenditure is being 
recorded under a head other than that for which provision was originally 
made in the budget. Such demands have been generally passed in full. 

162. An unusual demand was brought during the first budget session 
of the Council in March 1921. On the 17th of that month the Council cut 
out the demand on account of the second Personal Assistant to the Excise 
Commissioner, who was at the time discharging the functions of a Distillery 
Expert. On the 21st the Council reconsidered its decision and passed a 
supplementary demand providing for a post of Distillery Expert. 

(6) CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURE UNDER SECTION 72-D 
(3) OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

163. Under section 72-D (3) of the Government of India Act, the 
following expenditure is non-voted : — 

(i) contributions payable by the local Government to the Governor 

General Council; 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 

(iii) expenditure by which the amount is prescribed by or under 

any law; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions ^payable to or to the dependants of— 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council; 

(f?) judges of the high court of the province; 

(c) the Advocate-General; 

(d) persons appointed before the first day of April, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four, by the Governor General in 

Council or by a local Government to services or posts classi¬ 
fied by rules under this Act as superior services or posts ; and 

(v) sums payable to any person who is or has been in the civil service 
of the Crown in India under any order of the Secretary of 
State in Council, of the Governor General in Council or of a 
Governor, made upon an appeal made to him in pursuance 
of rules made under this Act. 

If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation of moneys, 
*loes or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, the decision of 
the Governor shall be final. 

164. Part (iv) of this section as it now appears was introduced by the 
Government of India (Civil Services) Act, 1925. This part as it originally 
'Stood read as follows : — 

"Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall require proposals to be 
submitted to the Council relating to the following heads of expenditure: — 

(iv) Salaries and pensions payable to or to the dependants of— 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty, or 
by the Secretary of State in Council. 

165. In August 1922 His Excellency the Governor decided that the 
iterm "salaries” as used above shall be interpreted as including the following 
^emoluments: — 

(a) any emoluments classed as pay under Fundamental Rule 9 (21); 

$>) any emoluments classed as leave salary under Fundamental 
Rule 9 (12); and 
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(c) any emoluments drawn monthly by a Government servant classed 
as compensatory allowances under Fundamental Rule 9 (5) 
except travelling allowance as defined in Fundamental Rule 
9 (32). 

Under this decision the travelling allowance of officers appointed by 
or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council 
was declared a voted charge and this continued till 1926-27. By the amend¬ 
ment of 1925 referred to, the following sub-section was also inserted: — 

“For the purposes of this sub-section, the expression ‘salaries and 
pensions" includes remuneration, allowances, gratuities and contributions 
(whether by way of interest or otherwise) out of the revenues of India to 
any provident fund or family pension fund, and any other payments or 
emoluments payable to or on account of a person in respect of his office.” 

The responsibility for the declaration that travelling allowance was a 
non-voted charge was thus transferred from the Governor to the Secretary 
of State. 


166. In the budget for 1927-28, the travelling allowance of officers 
referred to in section 72-D (3) (iv) of the Act was for the first time, shown 
as a non-voted charge and a sum of Rs. 3J lakhs included in the budget on 
that account. The change in classification from voted to non-voted did 
not pass unnoticed and one member of the Legislative Council declared 
that by the transfer the power of the House was being gradually and 
deliberately curtailed. 


■■ } 6 J- There are a few instances in which pay originally treated as 

voted has been transferred to non.-voted. The pay of Mr. Frankau Chief 
Inspector of Boilers, was all along treated as voted, but as a result’of the 
Lee Commission recommendations the post, while held by Mr Frankau 
has been declared as superior by the Secretary of State and Mr. Frankau’s 
pay is now treated as non-voted. The Secretary of State accepted 
the recommendation of the Lee Commission that officers who had been 
appointed m India to all-India Services, but whose pay was subject to the 
vote of the Legislature, as they had not been appointed by or with the 
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discussion of the budget, but to express specific disapproval, where the 
opportunity presents itself, by reducing an item of voted expenditure with 
which the non-voted expenditure sought to be attacked is integrally con¬ 
nected. The most common way of doing this is by denying supplies for 
establishments and contingencies to the departments attacked. As observed 
elsewhere, a persistent demand has been made for abolition of many of 
the higher appointments such as Commissioners of Divisions and Chief 
Conservator of Forests whose salaries are non-voted and this demand is 
reinforced by refusal of expenditure for their establishments. Were it not 
for the power of certification, the position already anomalous would become 
impossible. 

(7) ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOVERNMENT LOANS AND 

ADVANCES. 

168. Under the financial settlement between the Central and Prov¬ 
incial Government the local Government was at the outset bf the Reforms 
made responsible to the Central Government for— 

(1) the pre-Reform irrigation debt amounting to Rs. 3,71.61 lakhs 

(Devolution Rule 24). 

(2) the balance of the provincial loan account amounting to Rs. 92.41 

lakhs (Devolution Rule 23). 

The principal amount of the irrigation debt is not repayable, but interest is 
charged. The principal due on the provincial loan account which repre¬ 
sents sums advanced by the local Government to agriculturists under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans and Land Improvement Loans Acts and to local bodies 
under the Local Authorities’ Loans Act, is repayable and is being repaid by 
annual instalments together with interest. The local Government has never 
made use of its power of raising loans, otherwise than from the Central 
Government, under rule 2 of the Local Government’s Borrowing Rules. 
The sums for which the local Government is responsible to the Central 
Government bear different rates of interest, the rate applicable being sepa¬ 
rately determined prior to 1925 in each case. In 1925 the Provincial Loans 
Fund was established, all outstanding loans were included in it, and a fixed 
rate of interest subject to annual revision was,made chargeable on all future 
loans. The only distinction drawn was that loans for productive purposes 
are made at this fixed rate and other loans at J per cent above it. 

169. The expenditure financed from the provincial loan account falls 
in two classes— 

(o) direct expenditure by the local Government for its own purposes ; 
and 

( b) expenditure incurred in making advances to private individuals 
and local bodies. 

Interest on the former has to be provided both immediately and ultimately 
from Government revenues whilst interest on the latter has to be provided 
imm ediately from Government revenues, but is expected to be recouped 
from the individuals and bodies to which the loans have been made by the 
local Government. In the first class is included expenditure on irrigation 
works, forest roads and tramways, and commutation of pensions. The 
second class includes expenditure on loans to agriculturists under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans and Land Improvement Loans Acts, loans to forest 
villagers, loans to. landholders and notabilities and loans to local bodies. 

170. With regard to the first class, commutation of pensions is an 
actuarial transaction which imposes no additional liability upon Government 
but only alters the manner in which an existing liability is discharged, and 
.it naturally arouses no interest in the Legislative Council. Loans for forest 

roads and tr am ways have been small in amount except for a sum of Rs. 18§ 
lakhs borrowed for the'construction pf one tramway. This amount was 
freely voted by the- Legislative Council, but there have been indications 
subsequently, since the tramway was completed, that members are becom¬ 
ing interested in the question of whether the construction was a remunera¬ 
tive proposition. As it has only recently been completed, judgment is as 
yet withheld. 
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As regards irrigation, advances are taken annually in accordance with 
a programme of non-productive works which was drawn up to cover a 
period of 14 years dating from 1921. This programme was submitted to 
the Finance Committee and was also laid on the table of the Legislative 
Council. The programme could have been financed directly from the 
Famine Insurance grant as the works included in it are all protective in 
character, but the local Government decided in favour of financing them 
by advances from the Provincial Loans Fund in order to build up the 
reserve of the Famine Insurance Fund to the prescribed minimum as soon 
as possible and thus relieve the provincial revenues from the heavy burden 
of the annual contribution. The Legislative Council has not expressed any 
disapproval of this general policy but has repeatedly questioned the value of 
the expenditure on irrigation projects and as a result the whole programme 
of the department is now under review by an Irrigation Committee. It is 
not possible to anticipate exactly the conclusions of the Committee, but it 
appears probable that some revision of the 1921 programme will be 
recommended. 

171. With regard to the second class of loans, those advanced to 
private individuals and bodies, no objection has ever been raised in the 
Legislative Council. In the 1927-28 budget a .token cut of Re. 1 was passed 
against the demand for loans and advances, but as the demand was put to 
the vote after the guillotine had fallen, no discussion was allowed and it is 
impossible to say what criticism of the .policy of Government the reduction 
implied. The financial effect of loans under this class upon the local 
Government is not a question which has ever concerned the Legislative 
Council. It is perhaps assumed that as Government advances at a higher 
rate than it pays itself for borrowing, provincial revenues do not suffer. 
Pressure has only been exercised in the direction of demanding expansion 
of loans to agriculturists, especially in times of scarcity. Government has 
always followed a liberal policy in this respect, but in l l )27 a number of 
questions were asked regarding the sums allotted for distribution in the 
west of the province and a resolution was tabled, but not discussed, that 
further loans should be advanced in the Nagpur district. A similar resolu¬ 
tion was tabled in January 1928 to the effect that a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs 
should be allotted in the budget for 1928-29 for loans in Berar. Govern¬ 
ment had already advanced an abnormally large amount to agriculturists 
in Berar in the previous year when scarcity conditions prevailed ia some 
parts of the division. The demand now made for a further exceptional 
allotment did not appear to be warranted by any unusual conditions and 
the amount included in the budget demand was not increased. 

172. Elsew’here it has been mentioned that the Council has resolutely 
set its face against the construction of residential buildings for Government 
officers from the provincial revenues. The principal reason for the opposi¬ 
tion to such expenditure was that the rents recovered by Government on 
such buildings were not calculated on a commercial basis and the Council, 
therefore, considered the proposition financially unsound. Recently this 
feeling has taken a more definite shape and it has been suggested on more 
than one occasion that the construction of residential buildings should be 
financed from the loans account. The suggestion is at present under the 
consideration of Government. 

(8) ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS FOR 

EXPENDITURE. 

173. It is only when the various demands are presented at budget 
time that there is any clear indication of the attitude of the Council towards 
expenditure. A separate statement has been compiled and is included as 
Appendix XIII which gives in detail the motions made to reduce items in 
the several grants. A reference to this statement shows that in the reserved 
field, expenditure in the Settlement Department, the Land Records Depart¬ 
ment, the Police Department and the Education Department (Reserved) 
generally formed the subject of attack from year to year, while, in the 
transferred field, the provision for residential buildings provided for under 
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“Civil Works- 1 —Transferred” which, as already noted, is in effect larg e jy 
a provision for the reserved departments, was generally criticized. In con¬ 
sidering the attitude of the first Council it must be remembered that the 
provincial revenues were seriously depleted at the outset of the Reforms 
by two famines or scarcities in close succession in 1918-19 and 1920-21 
whilst as a result of the enormous rise in prices at the same time. Govern¬ 
ment demanded additional expenditure to a figure of about Rs. 75 lakhs 
for the revision of salaries and allowances. With these conditions the 
budgets dealt with by the first Council were largely deficit budgets, ari( j 
provision for expansion of the transferred departments was of necessity 
negligible. The Council, therefore, exerted strong pressure to secn re 
retrenchment. Expenditure for settlements and for residential buildj n ,. 
was consistently cut out, and attempts were made to reduce the strength 
and salaries of the superior services in almost every department. if 
salaries of posts to which the Council objected, such as those of Chief 
Conservator of Forests and Commissioners of Divisions, were non-vot e d 
cuts would be moved against their establishments. The same attitude 
towards superior posts and the superior services has characterized ev erv 
Council ip a greater or less degree. The attitude is based on a general 
disbelief in the necessity for highly-paid supervision. 

The establishment and charges connected with Honorary Magistrate 
were also attacked as the Council desired a change in the system of app 0 ; nt ^ 
ing Honorary Magistrates. 

The Swarajists in the second Council held similar views, although 
expressed in little detail as on two of the three occasions on which they 
dealt with a budget they did not discuss it on its merits but from a purely 
political standpoint. 

The attitude of the present Council has differed little from that of 
predecessors. Although Ministers were appointed the moment the rieyr 
Council met in 1927 and commanded a clear majority in the Council Cut 
were none the less successfully carried in March 1927 in the demands Qn 
account of two transferred departments Education and Civil Works, j 
March 1928 the only reduction in the demand of a transferred department 
was of a sum of Rs. 5,000 under Excise on account of travelling allowances 
of district executive establishment. This cut was accepted by the Minist e 
and as it did not convey any criticism of the excise policy of Government 
but only voiced a demand for economy, on which ground it^was accepted 
by the Minister, it is true to say that whereas in March 1927 expendjt Ur 
approved by the Ministers was disapproved by their party, by March iqod 
the Ministers were able to carry their party with them. ° 

174. A curious feature of budget criticism is the reduction of demand 
without discussion after the falling of the guillotine. Where the reduction -S 
on account of a specific item of expenditure the reduction does of cours 
indicate the disapproval of expenditure on that item. But when, as i Se 
happened on more than one occasion, a lump reduction has been made ‘ 
the total of a demand, the conclusion- to be drawn as to the opinion 0 f t j: n 
Council is not obvious. Thus in March 1922 a lump reduction.of i£ s ® 
lakhs was made itv Demand No. 16.—Agriculture; and in March 1927 ^ 
lump reduction of one rupee in Demand No. 34.—Loans and Advan Ce <f 
As the vote was taken by show of hands there was not even an °PPortu n :l' 
of exchanging unofficial confidences in the lobby. 

175. Attitude towards Government proposals for taxation_ 

measures taken to increase the provincial revenues from time to tim e ^ ne 
been— . e 

( 1 ) enhancement of the motor vehicle registration and licence f ees 

( 2 ) increase of fees for copying; 

( 3 ) periodical incresae of land revenue by resettlement; and 

( 4 ) enhancement of court-fees and stamp duties. 

Of these, the last named alone required legislation. The Council demand 
that an attempt should be made to attain financial stability by economy a j 
retrenchment before they would agree to additional taxation, and the 
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to amend the Court Fees and Stamp Acts were only passed after the report 
of a Retrenchment Committee had been presented arid the debate thereon 
in Council had convinced it of the necessity of additional taxation. The 
Acts were made valid for a period of three years only, and when they lapsed 
the state of the provincial finances had so improved that the local govern¬ 
ment did not move for their extension. There has, therefore, been no 
occasion to test whether the attitude of the last two Councils towards direct 
taxation has in any way differed from that of the first Council which passed 
these Acts. 


Of the three measures for enhancement of revenue that could be adopt¬ 
ed by executive authority, the enhancement of thg land revenue on resettle¬ 
ment alone is financially important. The Council has consistently denied 
supplies for carrying out settlements on two main grounds; one that settle¬ 
ment should not be undertaken until the principles thereof had been 
defined by legislation and the other that the agriculturist is already over¬ 
burdened and there is no scope for further enhancement. The budget 
demand under I.—Land Revenue (Reserve^) for settlements had beeh 
reduced wholesale, the heaviest reduction being in 1927-28 and amounting 
to over Rs. 9\ lakhs. The revenue that would have been sacrificed on 
settlements which have been undertaken in spite of the Council’s opposition 
exceeds Rs. 15 lakhs, whilst, in deference to the wishes of the Council settle¬ 
ment has actually been postponed in.two districts, one of which at least 
would have yielded additional revenue. 


176. Budget equilibrium and reappropriation.—At the time of the 
general discussion of the budget, the members frequently refer to the fact 
that the budget is a deficit budget and press for retrenchment. At the 
instance of the Council a Retrenchment Committee was appointed and 
economies effected to the extent of Rs. 20 lakhs. Apart from this general 
retrenchment an idea of the individual proposals for reduction made at the 
time the budget demands are discussed can be obtained by a reference to 
the detailed statement 'of motions to reduce grants. 

Reappropriations are not dealt with by the Council. The demand as 
voted by the Council or certified by the Governor cannot be increased 
except by a supplementary vote of the Council. But in dealing with the 
audit and appropriation accounts of the province, the Committee on Public 
Accounts is required under rule 34 of the Legislative Council Rules to bring 
to the notice of the Council— 


(1) every reappropriation from one grant to another grant; 

(2) every reappropriation within a grant which is not made in accord¬ 

ance with the rules regulating the functions of the Finance 
Department or which has the effect of increasing the expend¬ 
iture on an item the provision for which has been specifically 
reduced by a vote of the Council. 

There have, been no instances of (1) in this province, nor have there 
been any reappropriations which constituted breaches of the rules regulat¬ 
ing the functions of the Finance Department. 


177. This Government has so far dealt with the appropriation accounts 
up to and including that for the year 1925-26. These accounts show that 
expenditure was actually incurred in execess of the grant voted by the 
Council under the following items : — 


1922-23. Rs. 

(i) 5.—l-and Revenue (Reserved)—Salaries of Deputy 

Directors of Land Records ... ... 145 

Hi) 22.—General Administration (Reserved)—Salaries of 

Extra-Assistant Commissioners ... 27,327 

(iii) 41.—Civil Works'.(Reserved)—Establishments and 

Tools and Plant charges ... ... 1,440 

(iv) XVI.— Interest—Refunds of revenue ... ... 343 


1925-26. 

(v) 22.—General Administration (Reserved)—Executive 

Council—Travelling Allowance ... ... 1,200 
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Except in the case o£ item (ii) in regard to which it was held by the Finance 
Department that no excess had actually occurred, all the items were brought 
to the notice of the Council under rule 34 (2) (ii) of the Legislative Council 
Rules and supplementary demands were also presented for items (in) fiv; 
and (v). Demands were presented for items (iii) and (iv) as the sums 
invol/ed excesses in the demand as voted by the Council. In the caseof (v) 
a reappropriation of funds to meet the excess was sanctioned by the Finance 
Department during the course of the year, but as the sum did not involve 
an excess over the demand as voted by the Council, no steps were taken 
to present a supplementary demand to the Council. At the time the appro¬ 
priation report came under review it Vas held that a supplementary demand 
was also necessary' and such a demand was presented to, and passed by, 
the Council in the March 1928 session. The question whether a supple¬ 
mentary demand should be presented in such cases is under the considera¬ 
tion of Government. In no other case was a reappropriation of funds 
sanctioned by the Finance Department. 

178. The Council has hitherto made no comment on the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

(9) CONTROL OF EXPENDITURE—STANDING FINANCE 

COMMITTEE. 

179. The functions of the Standing Finance Committee are described 
elsewhere. Its functions in respect of examining and advising on schemes 
upon which it is proposed to incur expenditure during the currency of a 
year for which no specific budget provision exists, and on matters, other 
than new item to be included in the budget, referred to it for opinion are 
dealt with here. Such cases normally are first examined in the department 
concerned, and if administratively approved, are then, under the standing 
orders, placed before the Departmental Standing Committee. Lastly, they 
are sent to the Finance Department for scrutiny. In practice, however, 
cases are frequently sent to the Finance Department for scrutiny before 
being sent to the Departmental Standing Committee. After scrutiny by the 
Finance Department all cases are placed before the Finance Committee 
except those in which the amount of expenditure involved is small, the 
expenditure is in iteslf not unusual and does not materially differ in char¬ 
acter from items of expenditure already voted in the current year's budget. 
In all, 103 -cases falling within this category have been placed before the 
Finance Committee since its institution. An examination of the list of these 
cases indicates that the Finance Committee has in most cases accepted the 
proposals placed before it without comment. But it has occasionally either 
approved a proposal subject to certain conditions or definitely rejected it. 

180. Examples of a conditional approval are given below— 

(1) The proposal to fill the post of Junior Deputy Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, by the appointment of an Assistant Commissioner was placed 
before the Finance Committee on the 4th August 1923. The Committee 
advised that the Departmental Standing Committee should first deal with 
the case, and only 'approved of it when this had been done. 

(2) The report of the Committee appointed by Government to make 
recommendations with regard to travelling allowance to Government officers 
on transfer was placed before fjie Finance Committee. The Committee 
approved the recommendations subject to alteration of the definition of the 
term “family” in the case of European officers, and of the quantity of 
personal effects to be conveyed by goods train by second grade officers. 
Both recommendations were accepted by Government. 

(3) A proposal to make a grant of Rs. 5,000 to the Friends Union 
Hospital, Itarsi, was .approved on the understanding that the patients who 
attended the hospital were not compelled to attend religious services. The 
proposal was accepted by Government. 

('4) A proposal to waive the recovery for a period of three years of the 
cost of the Chakbandi officer and his establishment employed in connection 
with the consolidation of holdings in the Chhattisgarh Division was placed 



before the Committee. The Committee approved of the proposal, but 
recommended that the financial liability of Government in respect of the 
work to be done should be limited to a maximum of Rs. 50,000 and that 
after three years recovery should be effected of the cost of work. Govern¬ 
ment accepted the recommendations. It will be observed that in the third 
of these cases the Committee’s advice went beyond purely financial 
considerations. 


181. Examples of. cases in which the Finance Committee definitely 
disapproved of proposals are given below: — 

(1) In December 1922 a case was put before the Committee in which 
Government and the Departmental Standing Committee approved of a 
revised scale of pay for women teachers in the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Finance Department first expressed the opinion that the 
increased scale should not be sanctioned on the ground that it would give 
women teachers a higher scale of pay than men and would give rise to discon¬ 
tent among the men teachers and a claim for higher pay ; that even with the 
enhanced pay sufficient women teachers would not be available and that the 
financial position at the time was bad. The Finance Committee endorsed 
this view which was eventually accepted by Government. 

( 2 ) A proposal for a grant-in-aid to cover the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment percentage charges on the construction of a dispensary building, 
although administratively approved, was disapproved by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee on the ground that the divisible expenditure in the Central Provinces 
was already in excess of the proportion fixed by the Sim Settlement. 
Government accepted the recommendation of the Committee. 


. ( 3 j 4 proposal to continue for two years the staff sanctioned for revi¬ 

sion of settlement m two Berar taluqs was disapproved by the Committee 
on the ground that the Settlement Bill had not been passed. The oroDosal 
was, however, sanctioned by Government. 

(4) A proposal to construct quarters at Government expense for the 
Superintendent, District Jail Amrao.ti, was not accepted by the Committee 
It suggested instead that either a house-rent allowance should be granted 
to the Superintendent or a building taken on lease for him by Government 
Government accepted the recommendation of the Committee ernment - 

( tL A proposal to m , ake an additional grant to the Emergency Commit 
tee, Jalgaon, to meet the salaries of vernacular school teachers waT 
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184. The subject of retrenchment assumed great importance in the 
first years of the Reforms. In introducing the budget for 1922-23, the 
Finance Member pointed out that the normal financial position of the 
province then showed a large deficit. The Meston Settlement promised 
a net gain of Rs. 28 lakhs to the finances of the province, but additional 
expenditure of Rs. 1.78 lakhs on account of the cost of the reformed Govern¬ 
ment, and of Rs. 74.78 lakhs pn account of revision of pay of establishment 
to meet the increased cost of living, left a deficit of about Rs. 48 lakhs. 
Even this did not represent the full extent of the deficit if the proposals of 
the Sim Committee as regards the financial settlement between die Central 
Provinces and Berar were to be accepted. For this purpose it would be 
necessary to find an additional Rs. 33.56 lakhs, making a total deficit of 
Rs. 82 lakhs. Moreover the policy of ultimate prohibition adopted by 
the local Government was bound to result in a progressive diminution of 
the excise revenue. This alarming situation could only be met by retrench¬ 
ment or additional taxation or both. The Finance Member pointed out 
that Government had already effected considerable economies and ^ was 
exploring all avenues of retrenchment, but warned the Council that “the 
savings which are possible are small in comparison with our deficit, and it 
will take time to realize them. If we were to embark on a policy of stagna¬ 
tion and to refuse money required for the maintenance or extension of 
communications, for providing buildings or other works indispensible to 
progress in the departments of Education, Medical, Agriculture, or Indus¬ 
tries, and were to make up our minds to cease protecting the agricultural 
classes from the worst effects of the failure of the raiiis by constructing 
irrigation works, we could, no doubt, cut down our allotments for works 
and reduce our establishment of engineers accordingly, and I do not say 
that we may not eventually be driven to do this; but this would be a policy 
which the Government cannot contemplate and which, I believe, this 
Council would not endorse for a moment until every other reasonable means 
of securing equilibrium had been tried”. The measures proposed by the 
local Government included the enhancement of court-fees, stamp duties, 
registration fees and a few miscellaneous fees, and were estimated to yield 
about Rs. 39.5 lakhs only in a normal year, a sum totally inadequate to 
balance normal revenue and expenditure. But it was hoped, that the yield 
on such enhanced duties and fees, together with such retrenchment as might 
be effected, might with the aid of abnormal receipts from the collection of 
suspended land revenue and taccavi advanced during the recent scarcity 
succeed in balancing the 1922-23 budget. Consideration of future mea¬ 
sures would have to be left to a later date. 

185. The discussion on the budget which followed clearly showed 
that non-officials were not convinced that Government had done all that was 
possible by way of retenchment. In the general discussion, three non¬ 
officials definitely recommended the appointment of a Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee consisting of non-official members of Council. After the general dis¬ 
cussion had been completed Government announced its decision to appoint 
a Retrenchment Committee of six non-official members of the Legislative 
Council and one Government official. The terms of reference were as 
follows: — 

“To examine the recurring expenditure, including under this term 
the normal allotments for the Roads and Buildings and Irri¬ 
gation Branches of the Public Works Department, and to 
recommend to Government such economies and fetrench- 
ments as they consider to be desirable.” 

It was stated that under these terms of reference the Committee would 
be able “to consider the salaries paid to all classes of Government servants 
and to make recommendations on that subject”. 

186. The report of the Committee was issued in October 1922. 
Before Government had had time to consider it, a motion for adjournment 
was moved in November 1922 in Council to discuss the desirability of 
givihg immediate effect to the unanimous recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committfee. In the debate which followed, some members pressed 
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for the immediate introduction of those reductions which received the 
unanimous support of the Committee, others merely desired that members 
of Government and Heads of Departments should hasten examination of 
the conclusions of the Committee and that Government should make a 
declaration of its decisions without delay. Government issued a resolution 
on the report of the Committee in March 1923. 

187. In introducing the budget for 1923-24, the Finance Member gave 
details of the extent to which Government had given or desired to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Committee. The economies effected 
by Government on its own initiative and those recommended by the 
Retrenchment Committee were estimated at Rs. 20t lakhs per annum. 
After the general discussion of the budget a resolution was moved that 12 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee’s report should be 
adopted, but the resolution was only partly discussed for want of time, and 
not decided. As has been explained elsewhere, a succession of good 
harvests, combined with the measures taken to improve revenue on the one 
hand and economize expenditure on the other, resulted within a few years 
in the accumulation of large balances. This improvement in the provincial 
finances and consequent release of considerable sums for expenditure in 
the transferred departments resulted in a relaxation of the pressure for 
retrenchment. 


188. Section 80-C of the Government of India Act bars any proposal 
for enhancement of expenditure within the Council. On the reserved side 
there is no pressure for enhancement except for the separation of executive 
from judicial functions for which the Council announced by means of a 
resolution its willingness that Rs. 9 lakhs should be appropriated. On the 
transferred side on the contrary there is continuous pressure for more 
funds, and specific resolutions have been passed approving of objects involv¬ 
ing expenditure such as the establishment of a Public Health Institute. The 
Council has even gone to the length of making cuts in a demand to emphasize 
the desire for increased expenditure under it. These facts sufficiently indi- 
cate that the provisions of section 80-C alone stand in the way of the Coun- 
h j 1 ! 1 * t a ?F°P" atl ? n of f “ nds for expenditure not provided in the 
fi, { 2 c,dent a! l 1 y lt , ma y noted that no such restriction is placed 
the Finance Committee, and the wishes of the Council are thus some- 
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nominated members include the Finance Member and Finance Secretary, 
and the third has usually been a non-official member of the Legislative 
Council. 

The Committee is constituted for the purpose of dealing with the 
audit and appropriation accounts of the province and such other matters as 
the Finance Department may refer to it. In scrutinizing the accounts 
the Committee is required to satisfy itself that the money voted by- the 
Council has been spent within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Council. It is also required to bring to the notice of the Council— 

(1) every appropriation from one grant to another; 

(2) every reappropriation within a grant which is not made in accord¬ 

ance with the rules regulating the functions of the Finance 
Department, or which has the effect of increasing the expendi¬ 
ture on an item the provision for which has been specifically 
reduced by a vote of the Council; and 

(3) all expenditure which the Finance Department has requested 

should be brought to the notice of the Council: 

190. Audit and Appropriation Reports.—The audit and appropriation 
reports which form the basis of the scrutiny applied by the Committee are 
prepared annually by the Accountant General. 

The Committee have so far dealt with the audit reports and the appro¬ 
priation reports for 1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-25, and the audit 
and appropriation accounts for 1925-26. 

Procedure.—Both the audit report and the appropriation report are 
submitted by the Accountant General in the first instance to the Auditor 
General. The latter forwards them with his comments to the local Govern¬ 
ment. After they have been noted on in the Finance Department, copies 
of the report, comments and notes are supplied to members of the Public 
Accounts Committee. A date is then fixed for a meeting of the Committee 
to consider and discuss the report. At this meeting the Accountant 
General is invited to be present.- 

Audit and Appropriation Accounts.—The form of the report was changed 
with effect from 1925-26 as a result of recommendations made by the Auditor 
General. The most important alterations effected were the inclusion of 
special mention of reappropriations, the rearrangement of voted and non- 
voted expenditure so as to place them in juxtaposition under each head, 
and in general a greater wealth of detail. When the accounts of 1925-26 
came up for examination in November 1927, the procedure of the Commit¬ 
tee was made more formal with a view to emphasizing its powers and 
responsibilities. Formerly the explanatory notes prepared by the Finance 
Department had satisfied in advance objections which the Committee might 
have raised and in consequence they had not in practice examined heads of 
departments or recorded formal proceedings. But on this occasion as 
soon as the accounts and the Auditor General’s comments thereon were 
received in the Finance Department, copies were sent to each member of 
the Committee, and at the same time to each Head of Department, but 
the notes prepared by the Finance Department were not, as in the past, 
circulated to members of the Committee. As a result of the spur thus 
given, the Committee spent three days in examining the reports and examin¬ 
ed every Head of Department. Formal evidence was recorded and a 
report drafted. Government has issued a resolution on this report dealing 
seriatim with the various recommendations and observations contained in it. 
One matter which affects the Council in which Government has accepted 
the suggestion of the Committee is that in future a statement should be 
placeaon the table of the House showing to what extent the original 
appropriations for non-voted expenditure, have been modified from time to 
time by the Finance Department. 

191. The fact thaj: 'until recently the Public Accounts Committee was 
used as the Finance Committee has tended to obscure the importance of its 
functions in the former capacity. Now that the two bodies-.have been defi¬ 
nitely separated and the influence of the Finance Department on the Public 
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'Accounts Committee been relegated to the background, a marked improve¬ 
ment has already been seen and the Committee has at last developed a 
real sense of its powers. 

In dealing with the appropriation report, cases were brought to notice 
in which expenditure had been incurred in excess of the sanctioned 
demand. Under rule 31 of the Legislative Council Rules, a demand for 
the excess has, in such circumstances, to be presented to the Council. 
During the years 1921-22 to 1925-26 there were altogether 19 such cases in 
reserved departments and 3 in the transferred and 1 demand for both 
reserved and transferred. On being satisfied that the excess was due to 
good cause in each case, the Committee on Public Accounts recommended 
that the excesses should be sanctioned. Supplementary demands were 
accordingly presented to the Council and all were passed. 

The appropriation report also disclosed 4 cases in which excess expendi¬ 
ture had been incurred on items the provision lor which had been specifically 
reduced by the Council. Under rule 34 (2) of the Legislative Council 
rules it is the duty of the Committee to bring such cases to the notice of the 
Council. In 3 of the 4 cases the excesses did not at the same time involve 
excesses over the total grant voted by the Council. With regard to 2 of 
the cases, no further action was considered necessary, but in the third case 
a supplementary demand was presented to and passed by the Council. In 
the 4th case which related to a reserved subject the excess also involved an 
excess expenditure of Rs. 1,440 over the total grant. On the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee a supplementary demand was presented to the Council 
to cover the excess, but it was rejected by the Council without assigning 
any reason. The expenditure vras then regularized by the exercise of the 
Governor’s power of certification. 

192. Under rule 32 (1) (ii) of the Legislative Council Rules, a 
supplementary demand is to be presented to Council when a need arises 
during the currency of a year for expenditure for which the vote of the 
Council is necessary, upon some new service not contemplated in the 
budget for that year. One infringement of this rule was brought to liglit 
in tlje audit and appropriation accounts for 1925-26. A supplementary 
demand for the excess was accordingly presented to the Council and passed 
by it. 


(12) THE FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES AND BERAR. THE SIM COMMITTEE. 

193. With reference to a resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
in March 1921, the local Government appointed a Committee to submit a 
scheme for a financial settlement between the Central Provinces and Berar, 
designed, while safeguarding the necessary requirements of a Single Govern¬ 
ment, to secure that a reasonable share of Berar revenues should be 
spent for the benefit of Berar. The Committee consisted of two officials 
and four non-officials. A brief summary is given of its recommendations : 

(i) In order to assess the contribution of the Central Provinces and 

Berar, respectively, to the joint revenues of the province, the 
only heads of revenue which can fairly be taken into account 
are Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Registration, Education, 
Agriculture, Civil Works, and the net receipts from Forests 
and Irrigation; of the total contributions under these heads 
in the years 1920-21 and 1921-22 the Central Provinces con¬ 
tributed three-fifths, and Berar two-fifths. 

(ii) Provincial expenditure may be divided into “central” and 

“divisible” expenditure. Central includes (a) expenditure on 
Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Registration, General Admin¬ 
istration, Adminisratjon of Justice,, Police, Jails and certain 
other heads, expenditure on which must be regulated by the 
needs of the province as a whole, and cannot be distributed 
according to the work done in the two parts of the province, 
and (6) expenditure made compulsory by the Devolution Rules’ 
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sufch as the annual provincial contribution to central revenues, 
the Famine Insurance Fund, and interest on capital expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the Governor General in Council in the con¬ 
struction in the province of protective irrigation works, which 
. in the past were financed from the “Famine Grant’ * 

Divisible expenditure includes (a) interest on capital expenditure 
incurred by the Governor General in Council on the construc¬ 
tion of protective irrigation works, miscellaneous irrigation 
expenditure, and expenditure on irrigation works financed 
from ordinary revenues, and ( b ) expenditure on civil works, 
other than major works in connection with the provincial 
subjects the expenditure on which is “central”, on public 
health, grants to local bodies, and, subject to the proviso that 
superintending and inspecting staffs and any institutions main¬ 
tained for the benefit of the whole province are to be treated 
as “central”, expenditure on education, medical administra¬ 
tion, agriculture and industries. 

(iii) The total money available for expenditure under these “divis¬ 

ible” heads is to be distributed between the Central Provinces 
and Berar in the same proportion of three-fifths to the Central 
Provinces and two-fifths to Berar, as the contributions derived 
from the two localities bear, to one another. 

(iv) This proportion of three-fifths and two-fifths should be altered 

only at long intervals, and when a radical change in the pro¬ 
portion of the comparative contributions has become apparent. 
(The local Government has decided that it will not ordinarily 
review the proportion except at intervals of not less than five 
years.) 

(v) The application of this formula of distribution should in no cir¬ 

cumstances have the effect of reducing fixed recurring expendi¬ 
ture, or involve the stopping of any previously sanctioned 
original work which is in progress. If therefore in any year 
the total expenditure of either the Central Provinces or Berar 
on recurring charges or works in progress exceeds its propor¬ 
tionate share of the total divisible expenditure, new items of 
expenditure in that locality must be reduced to an amount 
sufficient to restore the balance. 

(vi) In the financial settlement no account is taken of loans, as 

receipts on account of loans granted by the local Government 
to cultivators or local bodies should be counterbalanced on 
the side of expenditure by payments against the provincial 
loan account. Even if the provincial loan account should 
ever be financed out of provincial revenues the payment of 
interest on loans made by the local Government would repre¬ 
sent a net revenue; but it would obviously be impossible to 
distribute this income as its source could only be the lending 
out of a provincial balance, and it is not proposed to distribute 
such balances between Berar and the Central Provinces. 

194. The report js dated the 24th October 1921. It was published in 
the Central Provinces Gazette on the 24th December 1921, and in July 1922 
Government issued orders accepting the recommendations of the Commit¬ 
tee. In January 1923, five sessions after the report had been placed in the 
hands of members, a resolution was moved in the Legislative Council by a 
Central Provinces member to the effect that thg financial settlement between 
the Central Provinces and Berar should^not be given effect to. A lengthy 
debate followed. The general feeling among the Central Provinces members 
was that Berar had secured considerable advantages from amalgamation 
with the Central Provinces and that it should not claim to have its revenues 
reserved for itself. The Berar members, on the other hand, felt that money 
was not being spent in Berar to the extent that her contribution to the 
general revenues justified, and that the arrangement proposed by the Com¬ 
mittee was necessary to remedy a legitimate and long-standing grievance. 
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The resolution eventually failed by'25 votes to 39. But in the course of the 
debate Government announced that exceptions would be made to the strict 
application of the rule regarding the proportion of divisible expenditure in 
the following special cases : — 

(1) Expenditure which a head of department considers should be 

incurred for humanitarian purposes 

(2) Expenditure which a head of department considers unavoidable; 

and 

(3) Expenditure which a head of department considers would directly 

or indirectly benefit Bera^as well as the Central Provinces. 

If therefore expenditure falls within the exceptions noted above it can 
be included in the budget demand irrespective of the existing proportion 
of divisible expenditure between the Central Provinces and Berar. 

195. Effect was given to the new arrangement from the budget 
for 1923-24. In order to gauge the extent to which the recommendations 
of the Committee are being given effect to each year, statements are attached 
to the budget showing the .comparative contribution for the budget year of 
each part of the province and the distribution of divisible expenditure 
between each according to the budget proposals. The statement included 
as Appendix XVI shows the total divisible revenue and expenditure for the 
Central Provinces and Berar since 1923-24 and the percentage of revenue 
contributed and expenditure enjoyed by each. Since 1923-24 the percent¬ 
age of divisible revenue contributed by the Central Provinces has risen from 
59 per cent to 62 per cent, whilst in Berar contribution has fallen from 41 
per cent to 38 per cent. As regards expenditure, the Central Provinces’ 
share has been reduced from 72 per cent in 1923-24 to 62 per cent in 
1926-27, and thg Berar share increased from 28 per cent to 38 per cent. 

In 1923 when the settlement was first brought into effect, the 
Central Provinces share of divisible expenditure was largely in excess of 
the proportion fixed for it and was not capable of immediate reduction. 
It could only be reduced by diminution of new expenditure so 
that in practice new divisible expenditure for the Central Provinces 
h[ad to be omitted, as financial conditions at the time did not permit of an 
expansion of expenditure in Berar sufficient to adjust the balance. The 
■Central Provinces representatives in the Legislative Council thus found that 
all the needs of their districts for new works and schemes were blocked by 
the operation of the settlement, whilst the Berar members were also dis¬ 
satisfied so long as the recognized percentages were not actually reached. 
The position was one of great administrative difficulty. A combination of 
circumstances favourable to the finances of the province helped to accelerate 
arrival at the stage of equilibrium. The entire rejection of the budget 
in 1924-25, the absence of a Ministry in 1925-26 resulting in a restriction 
■of divisible expenditure in the Central Provinces, and a succession of 
favourable agricultural seasons all combined to' increase the provincial 
balance. In the budget for 1926-27 it was possible to m’ake specially large 
provision for‘new divisible expenditure in Berar with the result that the 
proportion of divisible expenditure in that part of the province rose from 
30 per cent in 1925-26 to 38 per cent in 1926-27. This percentage has 
continued ever since, and it is hoped that with the cessation of the provincial 
contribution and a change in the rules of the Famine Insurance Fund that 
it will be eventually possible to work up to 40 per cent for Berar. 

196. There are two other matters connected with the reoort which 
should be mentioned.. * 

In paragraph 45 of their report the Committee recommended that the 
proportion of three-fifths and two-fifths should be retained until the statement 
•of comparative contributions which will be furnished with each budget shows 
that the proportion has been radically altered. In the orders which issued 
on the report Government accepted the recommendation of the Committee 
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and decided that the proportion should not be reviewed except at intervals 
of not less than five years. The position was reviewed by' Government in 
1927 and it was decided that no change for the present should be made 
in the proportion already fixed. In paragraph 48 of their report, the 
Committee recommended that although there must be some variation 
between budgeted and actual expenditure, the distribution should be worked 
on the budget figure alone, and no attempt made to pursue the proposed 
distribution from the budget provision to the actual expenditure. But 
in order to satisfy itself that the machinery of reappropriation was not 
being used purposely to evade the proportion as given in the budget, a 
register was opened in the Finance Department for a record, with effect 
from 1926-27, of all reappropriations between Berar and the Central Prov¬ 
inces. The register shows that there are no large variations made in the 
budget provision by reappropriation between the Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

It will, however, be observed that since 1927-28 the Central Provinces 
has contributed to the common chest more than the standard proportion 
of three-fifths. If this excess should continue over a period of years the 
revision of the standard will be justified. 

The operation of this settlement has been continuously a cause 
for criticism. The Berar members have in general recognized that the 
settlement represents a reasonable compromise and that Government has 
made genuine efforts to work up to it. The Central Provinces members 
continue to display resentment at what they consider the “pound of flesh” 
attitude of the Beraris. An obvious bone of contention between them is the 
administration of the Famine Insurance Fund and irrigation expenditure. 
Protective irrigation works are a central and individual item of expenditure, 
but as the expenditure is highly local both parts of the province naturally 
desire to obtain the maximum benefit from it. In practice irrigation is 
confined to the Central Provinces as it is extremely doubtful, whether condi¬ 
tions in Berar are suitable for it: But th.e members from Berar press for 
expenditure there v and of recent years have been able to plead as a special 
reason the deficiency of the rainfall. 

This competition for the allocation of expenditure classed as central 
finds expression in other ways also. If scarcity or famine is declared in an 
area it immediately gets the benefit of expenditure from the Famine Insurance 
Fund which is a central item of expenditure. If, on the other hand, a partial 
failure of crops is met without declaring scarcity by a liberal distribution of 
agricultural loans and by an expansion of the ordinary Public Works 
Department programme, the enhanced expenditure is divisible. The pres¬ 
sure to declare scarcity is thus increased as it enables an area to obtain 
the benefit of increased expenditure without affecting its share in divisible 
expenditure. Thus in 1927 a proposal was made to expand the Public 
Works Department budget by means of a supplementary demand to provide 
for additional road construction in the Yeotmal district of Berar in an area 
where scarcity conditions prevailed. The Minister refused to approve of 
a supplementary demand being made under the head Civil Works 
(Transferred)” and considered that the expenditure should be met by a 
supplementary demand under the head of Famine Relief (Reserved) . 
The policy of Government hitherto was to provide employment for labour, 
in an area in which a failure of crops made it necessary, by an expansion 
of the programme of Civil Works. But with Civil Works a transferred 
subject and Famine Relief a reserved subject, it is possible for this policy 
to be viewed from different angles by the two sides of Government. 

In this instance a supplementary demand was inevitable under which¬ 
ever heads the expenditure was to be provided for and it was rightly pointed 
out that if the Legislative Council refused to pass a supplementary demand 
it would be easier to certify the expenditure under a reserved than a trans¬ 
ferred head. But it is equally true that in a case of this nature one part of 
the province thus gets the benefit of expenditure under a non-dmsible head 
for the construction of roads, expenditure on which is normally divisible. 
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PART VIII.—THE LEGISLATURE—GENERAL. 

197. The Governor’s Address.—The Governor in his address 
to the Council, usually made at the beginning of each session, 
deals generally with the political and economic situation of the • prov¬ 
ince. An attempt was made at the first Reformed Council to treat his 
speech on the same lines as the speech from the Throne on the occasion of 
the opening of Parliament. Thanks for the address were moved and the 
mover’s idea was that a full-dress debate on the policy of Government with 
amendments to the motion should take place. Later it was realized that 
Such an attempt was inappropriate and it was abandoned. 

Messages from the Governor.—Only on one occasion in March' 

1921 has a message from the Governor under Standing Order 72 (2) been 
presented to the Council. This message was with reference to the 
measures taken to combat the spread of the non-co-operation movement. 
On other occasions Members of Government have made statements in 
Council which they stated were made with the approval of the Governor, 
but without conforming to the procedure laid down in Standing Orders for 
formal communications. The subject chiefly dealt with in such communi¬ 
cations was that of negotiations between the Governor and members of the 
Council with regard to the formation of a Ministry. 

Formalities.—The customary courteous references to deaths and 
honours are made from time to time as occasion arises and also speeches 
of farewell and welcome to outgoing and incoming Presidents. In January 

1922 the Council met in the darbar tent at Government House for the 
purpose of presenting an address to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. The President read the address on behalf of the members and His 
Royal Highness replied. The ceremony is included in the proceedings of 
the Council. At the end of the first Council several members made vale¬ 
dictory speeches reviewing the achievements of the Council. This practice 
was not repeated. 

Messages to the Governor.—An attempt was made during the 
second. Reformed Council to place on record resolutions, which were not 
Otherwise admissible, in the guise of messages to the Governor. These 
motions were ruled out of order. 

Statements by Members of Government.—Members of Govern¬ 
ment have, time to time, • made statements, with the permission of the 
President, on matters of outstanding public importance, such as industrial 
development, the financial position of the province, the remission of prov¬ 
incial contributions by the Government of India' a^d communal riots. 
Statements have also been made in'respect of widespread calamities such 
as have caused, or are likely to cause, famine or scarcity. Formal state¬ 
ments of policy by Ministers have been made only occasionally, and have 
always been refused in reply to interpellations. 

Resolutions moved by Government.—There has been only one 

instance of a. resolution moved by Government. This related to the 
appropriation of 9 lakhs remitted by the Government of India out of the 
■annual provincial contribution. The object of the resolution was to obtain 
the opinion of the Council on the manner in which this windfall should be 
expended. Government put forward definite proposals, which formed a 
basis for discussion and amendments ; and on the resolution, as thus amend¬ 
ed, supplementary demands were subsequently framed. 

Sittings of the Council.—The Council originally sat at 11 in the 
morning, and after one or two experiments the normal hour for sitting (to 
which the Governor s consent is obtained) is now 12 noon. A convention 
has been established for the benefit of Muhammadan members whereby the 
Council meets at 1-30 p.m. on Fridays. Times for sittings are altered on 
rare occasions with the consent of the Governor. The usual hour for rising 
» in the neighbourhood of 5-p.m., hut ift a heavy session sittings have been 
prolonged till 6 or 7 p.m. 
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President of the Council. —There have been so far four Presidents 
of the Council: — 

Sir G. M. Chitnavis, K.C.l.E. 

Mr. (now the Hpn’blp Mr-) S. B. Tambe. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale. 

Sir S. M- Chitnavis, Kt., i.s.q.- 


Sir G. M. Chitnavis, the first President, was appointed under section 
72-C (1) of the Government of India Act by the Governor. He had repre¬ 
sented the province in the Imperial Legislature for years, and thus possessed 
a valuable experience of Council procedure. He held office for the full term 
of four years from January 1921 to March 1925. Mr. Tambe was elected 
from the Swarajist majority in the Council and held office until December 
16th, 1925, when he resigned on acceptance of membership of the Executive 
Council. From that date to March 1926 when, the Council again met. there 
was no President and the current duties were performed hy the Deputy 
President, Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu. Mr. Kale actually presided over 
one session of the Council only, but held office until September ?lst, 1926, 
when the Council was dissolved. Thenceforward until January J927, when 
+he Council met, there was no President. Mr. Kale was nominated as a 
candidate for the Presidentship in the third Council, but withdrew from 
candidature before the election. Sir S- M. Chitnavis was successful on the 
votes of the Nationalist party plus official and nominated members, defeat¬ 
ing a Swarajist candidate. 

The President has always commanded the respect and obe¬ 
dience of the Council and has never experienced any difficulty in main¬ 
taining order. His authority has been most frequently exercised in the 
enforcement of time-limits for speeches, and in keeping debate to the sub¬ 
ject under discussion. Not infrequently he has had to remind members to 
abstain from personalities, but rarely has he had to demand the with¬ 
drawal of unparliamentary expressions, and those only of the mildest 
nature. 

198. In the nomination to the panel of chairmen, or to membership of 
committees, the President’s impartiality has never been questioned. The 
casting vote of the President under section 72-B (4) of the Government of 
India Act has been employed on three occasions. In September 1922* his 
casting vote rejected a minor amendment to th.e Municipalities Bill. In 
March 1926 there was a tie on Budget Demand No. 3—Stamps (Reserved) 
after the Demands No. 1—Land Revenue and No. 2—Excise had been 
refused by a majority of votes. The President gave his casting vote against 
the demand, which was thus rejected, on the ground that parliamentary 
practice required him when practicable to vote in such a manner as not to 
make the decision of the House final. The rejection of the demand would 
not be final as it was open to Government to reintroduce the demand as a 
supplementary demand at a future date. 

The third occasion arose in March 1927 when there was a tie on a 
motion to reduce the Land Revenue demand by a sum of Rs. 54,5p_<. 1 he 

motion was brought on administrative and not on purely political grounds 
as on the previous occasion, and the President* Sir S. M. Chitnavis, cast 
his vote against the motion without comment. 


199 The salary of the President was first fixed by the Governor at 
Rs 3 000 a month. Sir G. M. Chitnavis, in view of the impovAished state 
of the provincial finances, voluntarily renounced his salary for the first year 
of office. He then drew salary at the rate of Rs. 3,000 for a period of a 
little over one month and at the rate of Rs. 2,000 for the financial year 
1922-23 Thereafter he and succeeding Presidents have ajrawn a salary ot 
Rs 10,000 per annum—a voluntary act on the part of Sir G. M. Chitnavis- 
which was made binding on his successors by the. President s Salary Act 
passed in March 1925. Section 2 of this Act restrains the President from 
nractisinl any profession, engaging m any ' trade, or undertaking for 
remuneration any employment other than his duties as President during the 
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tenure of that office. The President is thus, in spite of the comparatively 
low figure at which his salary is now placed, reckoned a whole-time servant 
of the Council. 

200. Council Under Secretaries.—Four Council Under Secretaries were 
appointed under the provisions of section 52 (4) of the Government of India 
Act in the first Council, and provision was made in the budget for their 
salaries at Rs. 250 a month each. This provision the Council reduced by 
three-quarters at the time of the passing of the first budget, and the Under 
Secretaries thereupon declared that they would work without 
remuneration. The experiment was thus crippled at the outset since 
members and ministers were diffident of availing themselves of the services 
of Under Secretaries, who were not all resident in Nagpur, when no 
remuneration in respect of their expenses' could be given them. The 
experiment was not repeated in succeeding Councils, and no demand for its 
revival has been expressed in the Council. 

201. Representation of parties on committees.—The names of members 
of select committees are proposed by the member in charge of the legisla¬ 
tion under consideration. Proposals for additional names by other mem¬ 
bers are occasionally made, and if made, are invariably, as a matter of 
practice, accepted. Membership of elected committees, such as those for 
the amendment of Standing Orders and on Public Accounts, has normally 
been allotted in proportion to the strength of parties. A departure from 
this practice occurred in the second Council when the Swarajists resiled 
from their policy of abstention and packed the select committee on the 
President’s Salary Bill with members of their party—a proceeding which 
was characterized by a member of another party—as outbureaucrating the 
bureaucracy. Despite their commanding majority, the amendments carried 
m this committee-were not violent, or repugnant to the proper conduct 
of business in the House. 


202. Resignations.—-In the second Council some members found 
themselves unable to continue to subscribe to tHe programme of the Swaraj 
party, and in order to liberate themselves from their ties they followed the 
recognized parliamentary practice of resigning their seats, and offering 
themselves for re-election on their new platform. All the members who 
tavoured the adoption of this new policy did not resign, but only the 
leaders. 


203. Withdrawals and walk-outs.—On one occasion only has there 
? e *i" * Pre-concerted withdrawal of a party. This occurred during the 
budget debate in 1926, when the Swaraj party left the Chamber in obedience 
to an order openly given in the Council by their leader. In 1928 the Swaraj 
party took no part in the proceedings of the January session except for 
tho debate on the Statutory Commission resolution. In the following 
March session about half the party attended, but took little part in the 

# of the 3^ use u In . each case the Procedure of the party was 
dictated from outside the province by the all-India Congress Committee. 

•„ • C ? undI ! s attitude to its own privileges.—The first Council was, as 

is natural m a new body, peculiarly sensitive in respect of its own privileges 
and some extravagant demands were made by means of questions and 
resolutions Privileges demanded included the free inspection of a£y 
Government records, free quarters while attending Council, exemption 
from the application of the Arms Act, restoration of the title of 
Honourable to members, and precedence in interviews with the 
r Thls . 1 den ? and f( ? r Privileges almost completely disappeared in 
me second Council as it was incompatible with Swarajist principles*^ and has 
only reappeared in a inoderate form more recently. 

205. Time-limit of speeches.—In the case of resolutions, motions for 
adjournment and the general discussion on the budget a time-limit is or may 
he prescribed under Council Rules and Standing Orders. At other time* 
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to facilitate business, the President fixes a time-limit for speeches. These 
limits have never been strictly enforced. A warning to a member that his 
time is drawing short is frequently met with a request for further indulgence, 
and it is not unusual for several extensions to be given. In the end a mem¬ 
ber's prolixity has sometimes only been cut short by an order to resume 
his seat. 

206. Use of the Vernacular.—With succeeding years the number of 
members who are unacquainted with English in the' Council has 
steadily decreased, and the facilities given to members who are un¬ 
acquainted with English are not often invoked. In addition to Council 
Rule 14, which permits members who are not sufficiently fluent in 
English to speak in the vernacular, aid is, if necessary, given to them by 
supplying vernacular translations of lists of business and vernacular transla¬ 
tions of answers. The last-named procedure is only adopted for questions 
originally put in the vernacular. Further, in important debates, the Presi¬ 
dent, occasionally on his own initiative, but more often in response to a 
demand voiced in the House, has called on a member on the Government 
benches to summarize his speech in vernacular for the benefit of the few 
members who have been unable to follow the debate. 

It has been noticed that the demand for use of the vernacular in Council 
proceedings emerges most strongly when matters, such as the constitution 
of the Statutory Commission, on which it is desired to emphasize the soli¬ 
darity of national sentiment, are under discussion. And the demand may 
be said generally to be based on this sentiment rather than on any failure to 
understand the proceedings when conducted in English. Persistent efforts 
have been made to add the following sub-paragraph to Standing Order 24 : — 

“Any member may intimate the President that he is not fluent in 
English and, on his so doing, he may speak in any recognized 
vernacular of the province.” 

This proposal is contrary to Council Rule 14 by virtue of which English 
is declared to be the language of the Council, and the President, not the 
member, is recognized as the judge of the member’s fluency therein. The 
member, who was responsible for this motion, is himself fluent in English and 
addresses the Council in that language. 

Another member now speaks in Hindi from an English manuscript, 
after having made his first speech in the Council in fluent English. 

Speeches in the vernacular always present some difficulty to the Council 
reporters, and the practice has been to record a summary only in the Council 
proceedings, as it is impossible to take them down in extenso. The member 
to whom reference is made above illustrates these difficulties in a singul ar 
manner as he has alleged that his speeches were not reported in full, and 
sent the original English version of a speech for the pftrpose of checking 
the accuracy of the English translation of the Hindi version which he 
actually delivered. Copies of speeches made in English are accepted for 
the purpose of checking inaccuracies by the reporting staff, but no provision 
exists for this abnormal procedure. 

207. Introduction of Bill opposed.—On one occasion in 1924 the con¬ 
vention that motions for leave to introduce a Bill are not opposed was set 
aside and leave to introduce the Cattle Trespass Bill was opposed. The 
Bill was not opposed on its merits but as part of the general policy of the 
dominant party of the House at the time to obstruct the working of the 
Council in every possible way. 

208. Conveniences provided for members.—Suitable quarters at -a rent 
of Rs. 2 a day have been provided in a building known as the “Council 
House” near the MaSarajbagh Club for the use of members during Council 
sessions. In the Council Hall there is a Library and a refreshment room, 
for members. The Library contains reports of the proceedings of Central 
and Provincial Legislatures, reoprts of committes and commissions 
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departmental manuals and departmental annual reports and also the pro¬ 
ceedings of the British Parliament from 1906 onwards. 

In 1922 a House Committee was set up in the Council. Its activities 
were confined to providing a refreshment contractor and to arranging for 
the accommodation of members referred to above. In a Council of limited 
size, which meets at the most three times a year only for a period of a few 
days, there is no room or need for a permanent House Committee. This 
committee had no statutory basis and soon died a natural death. 

209. Interest of public in proceedings.—The interest taken by the 
public in the work of the Council is small, and the attendance in the public 
galleries is moderate except on spectacular occasions such as the Governor’s 
address or when a pungent debate is anticipated. 

Tickets of admission to the galleries are obtained from the Secretary 
of the^Council, but a card signed by the President or a Member of Govern¬ 
ment is accepted in place of a ticket. 

210. The Press.—Newspapers obtain admission for their representa¬ 
tives by applying to the Secretary for a ticket stating the name of the 
representative proposed. A newspaper may have two tickets, but only one 
representative is admitted at a time. Accommodation is provided for 14 
press reporters, but the general attendance is not usually more than 6. The 
proceedings are reported most fully by the Hitavada, the leading English 
paper of the province, and by the Maharastra. Brief summaries are pub¬ 
lished in the presidency newspapers and most of the local periodicals of any 
stangjng comment on any proceedings of general interest from time to time. 


PART IX.—THE BERAR LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

.211. The Berar Legislative Committee was constituted in 1923 with the 
following membership : — 

17 non-official Berar members of the Legislative Council nominated 
thereto as a result of elections in Berar; 

1 member of Government; 

1 the Legal Secretary; 

2 nominated officials; 

1 member nominated to represent the depressed classes. 

In addition to these 22 members, the Governor may nominate not 
more than 2 persons with special knowledge or experience of the legislation 
o e considered. In practice such members have been invariably 
nominated. The committee thus composed of 24 members is presided over 
by the President of the Provincial Legislative Council, or in his absence by 
a member of the committee nominated by him. y 

, 2 . 12 :. The committee is advisory in character and may deal with onlv 
such legislation affecting Berar as the Governor General in Council'mav 
^rI^°l^ Ze k e . in £ P^ced before it. Such legislation may consist of either 

m”ne4'on' ^ •*&*****?to and mark«,’ 
matte-s on which Berar has at present laws differing from the Central Prov¬ 
inces, or modifications of Central Provinces Acts proposed for Berar. 

a ft P r A it n °W?i al member "? a y P la . c ? legislation before the committee only 
Council. aPPrOVCd P rovlslonall y ^ the Governor Genera? in 

(he Governor General in Connell 
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Governor General in Council, if he does not accept the draft, calls upon 
the committee to consider the amendments which he proposes and report 
again to him. The report is in no way binding on the Governor General 
in Council who reserves full power to legislate for Berar aa he thinks fit. 

214. Two official bills have been placed before the committee—the 
Berar Land Revenue Code and the Central Provinces Court of Wards Act. 
The former is a redraft of the Berar Land Revenue Code with substantial 
alteration. The draft was provisionally approved by the Governor General 
in Council before presentation to the committee. It was introduced in July 
1925, and was discussed for seven days at a session of the committee held 
at Amraoti in November-December 1925. Amendments of a drastic 
nature were moved by the non-official majority and, without exception, 
carried. The principal were— 

(1) declaration that absolute ownership, including mineral rights, 
vested in the occupant of land, 

*(2) rigid limitation on enhancements of land revenue and fixation of 
the minimum period of settlement at 30 years; 

(3) prescription of an elaborate enquiry into the net profits of agri¬ 

culture as the basis of resettlement, 

(4) limitation of the powers of the revenue staff in dealing with 

arrears of land revenue, 

(5) limitation of the rate of cess levied for the payment of village 

servants to a figure that would leave a deficit to be met from 
provincial revenues. 

‘The Code, as thus amended, was reported to .the Government of India 
with the recommendations of the local Government. Some amendments 
were accepted by the Governor General in Council, and the Code was 
referred back to the committee for further consideration on the points on 
which he was unable to accept their views. The committee met again in 
December 1927 and rejected all the amendments proposed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Bill has again been reported through the local 
Government to the Government of India, and final orders are awaited. 
The Court of Wards Act was placed before the committee in December 
1927. It was a non-controversial measure which Government had no desire 
to press if non-official opinion was opposed to it. It was unanimously 
accepted in principle and has been referred to a select committee. 

215. The committee serves a useful purpose in eliciting informed 
•opinion on legislation affecting Berar. The measure first placed before it was 
-one on which fundamental differences were known to exist between official 
.and non-official opoion, particularly with regard to the rights claimed for the 
owners of land and the principles of land revenue settlement. Reconcile¬ 
ment of these conflicting views was an impossibility. The committee was 
able to secure a substantial modification of the proposals first put before 
it, but their total rejection of the recommendations of the Governor General 
in Council left Government with the difficult choice between abandonment 
of the Code, leaving the existing Code with its admitted imperfections to 
■continue to operate, or recommending that the Code be passed in a form 
which non-official opinion had twice uncompromisingly disapproved. 
.Either course would fail to satisfy non-official opinion. 


PART X. -THE INTERNAL WORKING OF THE EXECUTIVE 

GOVERNMENT. 

216. The Governor.—The new^ constitution was inaugurated in this 
^province on Decemebr 17fh, 1920, with the installation as Governor of the 
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then Chief Commissioner, Sir Frank Sly, K.C.S.I., I.C.S. Sir Frank Sly 
made over charge of his office to Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
C.I.E., C.V.O., G.B.E., I.C.S., on the 26th January 1925. Sir Montagu Butler 
was on leave from the 20th August to the 16th December 1927, during which 
period the Hon’ble Mr J. T. Marten, C.S.I., I.C.S. , acted as Governor. 


217. Members of the Executive Council.—The Hon’ble Sir B. P. 
Standen, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., Finance Member, and the Hon’ble 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., Home Member, were appointed as the first 
Executive Councillors on the 17th December 1920. Their terms of office 
expired simultaneously on the 17th December 1925 and their places were 
taken by the Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Marten* C.S.I., I.C.S., and the Hon'ble 
Mr. S. B. Tambe, B.A., LL.B., who were appointed as Finance Member 
and Home Member, respectively. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Marten was absent on, leave from the 25th 
March to the 22nd July 1927, and the Hon’ble lilr. A. E. Nelson, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.C.S., was appointed a temporary Member of the Executive 
Council during that period. The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson was again appointed 
temporarily as a Member of the Executive Council on the appointment of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Marten as acting Governor, and permanently on Decem¬ 
ber 17th, 1927, when the latter proceeded on leave preparatory to retire¬ 
ment. Both the present non-service members of the Executive Council— 
the Hon'ble Mr. Tambe and his predecessor, the Hon’ble Sir Moropant 
Joshi—are Maratha Brahmins by caste, and residents of Amraoti, the capital 
of Berar. Sir Moropant Joshi was an Advocate of the High Court practising 
in Nagpur. He had represented the Berar Landholders’ Constituency in 
the pre-Reform Legislative Council from 1914 to 1917 and was recognized 
as one of the leading members of a community which dominated the politi¬ 
cal thought of one side of the province. The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe, like his 
predecessor, was a lawyer, but practising in Amraoti, not Nagpur. He 
was a member of the Legislative Council immediately preceding the Re- 
forms, but held aloof from the first Reformed Council. He was elected to 
the second Council in 1924 and held the position of leader of the Berar 
bwarapsts ;n the Council until March 1925, when he was elected to the office 
of President, which then became vacant on the completion of the four years’ 
tenure of. the first appointed President. Whilst occupying that position 
he accepted the post of Executive Councillor. 


j: a roisters. The Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) S. M. Chitnavis, Minis- 
IZ Agriculture, and the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar, Minister 
Nwl U ht loon e / 6 th .u Ministers appointed after the elections held in 
Ju 2 ^. f ? r w e Reformed Legislative Council and remained in 
office throughout the life-time of this Council. Sir S. M. Chitnavis is a big 
landowner and had served Government in the Civil Service, in which he 
rose to be a Deputy Commissioner. Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar was a 
Maratha Brahmin by caste, and practised as a lawyer in the Balaghat district 

by Thlv If f** 18 «■ Per»ofaUrS 

Sir S W M n rk-f SeC - ond f xr nC o met for the first time in January 1924 

first session passed a vote of no confidence in them Sir 4 M rf;,!,, ;! 

not <unctio " for SEdJfS 
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1927 the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao, a barrister-at-law of the Bilaspur 
district, and the Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, a landowner and barrister- 
at-law of the Amraoti district, assumed office—the former as Chief Minister 
and Minister for Education, and the latter as Minister for Agriculture. They 
had a definite party behind them in the Legislative Council, accepted joint 
responsibility and stood forward as the nominees of their party and not as 
nominees of the Governor. 

219. Distribution of business.—The following statement shows the 
distribution of business between the members of the executive Gove rnment 
and in the Secretariat:— 

Subjects allotted to the Governor. 


Reference to Schedules 
of Devolution 

Rules. 

Subject and extent of allotment. 

How administered. 

Secretary 
dealing with 
subjects. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Schedule I, Part I— 

CENTRAL. 




Item No. 1 

Defence of India, etc. ... The whole ... 

Direct 

Chief Secretary. 


2 

External relations, etc. ... Do. . 

do. 

do. 


„ 3 

Relations with States in Do. 

India. 

Through the Politi¬ 
cal Agent. 

do. 


„ 4 

Political charges ... Do. 

do. 

do. 


„ 34 

Ecclesiastical Administra- Do. 

tion, etc. 

Through the Lord 
Bishop. 

do. 


„ 40 

All-India services ... Do. 

Direct 

do. 


„ 42 

Territorial changes, etc.... Do. 

do. 

do. 


„ 43 

Regulation of ceremonials. Do. 

etc. 

do. 

do. 


„ 45 

The Public Services Com- Do. .,. 

mission. 

do. 

do. 


• « 

All other matters not in- Do. 

eluded among prov¬ 
incial subjects. 

Direct or through 
the Head of the 
Department as the 
case may be. 

do. 


Schedule I, Part II— 





Item No. 5 

Education—The Rajkumar College and all 
other matters falling under (a) of that 
item. 

Through the Politi¬ 
cal Agent. 

do. 



PROVINCIAL. 




Schedule I, Part II.—* 





Item No. 6 

Public works—All matters relating to the 
residences of the Governor. 

Through the Chief 
Engineer. 

Secretary, Public 
Works . Depart¬ 
ment, Buildings 
and Roads. 


fl 36 

Excluded areas ... The whole ... 

Direct 

Chief Secretary. 


„ 44 

, Elections to legislatures Do. 

do. 

Chief and Legal 
Secretaries. 


.. 47 

Control of Services—The control of those 
services administering subjects allotted 
to the Governor under this Schedule! 
the postings of Commissioners, Deputy 
Commissioners and Extra-Assistanl 

Commissioners, and the further powers 
of control given to the Governor undei 
Devolution Rule 10. 

» do. 

t 

r 

. Chief Secretary. 
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Subjects alloted to the Revenue and Finance Member. 


Reference to Schedules 
in Devolution 

Rules. 

Subject 8nd extent of allotment. 

How administered. 

Secretary 
dealing with 
subjects. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Schedule I, Part I— 

CENTRAL. 





Item 'No. 5 

Comm unications—Rail- The whole ... 
ways. 

Through Chief 
Engineer, Public 
Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads. 

Secretary, Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment, Buildings 
and Roads. 



Air craft 

Do. 

Direct 

Revenue Secre¬ 
tary, 



Water-ways 

Do. 

Through Chief 
Engineer, Public 
Works Department, 
Irrigation. 

Secretary, Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment, Irrigation. 


», 9 

Ports declared to be major 
ports. 

Do. 

... 



li 

Currency and coinage 

Do. 

Direct 

Financial Secre¬ 
tary. 


13 

Public debt in lndra 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


„ 14 

Savings Banks 

Do. 

do. 

Revenue Secre¬ 
tary. 


15 

The Indian Audit Depart¬ 
ment, etc. 

Do. 

do. 

Financial Secre¬ 
tary. 


„ 19 

Control of production , 
supply, etc. 

Do. 

Direct as well as 
through Heads of 
Departments and 
Commissioners of 
Divisions. 

Secretary con¬ 
cerned. 1 


.. 20 

Development of Industries 
in declared cases. 

Do. 

Through director of 
Industries. 

Revenue Secre¬ 
tary. 


„ 21 

Control of opium 

Do. 

Through Excise 

Commissioner. 

Financial Secre" 
tary. 


„ 22 

Stores and stationery 
except those required 
for provincial trans¬ 
ferred departments. 

Do. 

Direct, 

Revenue Secre* 
tary. 


24 

Geological survey 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


„ 25 

Control of mineral deve¬ 
lopment, etc. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


» 26 

Botanical survey 

Do. 

Through Director oi 
Agriculture. 

P do. 


„ 33 

Central agencies and in¬ 
stitutions for research, 
etc. 

Do. 

> Through Heads ol 
Departments con 
cerned. 

P Secretary con- 

- cerned. 


35 

. Survey of India 

Do. 

> Through Settlement 
Commissioner. 

t Settlement Secre< 
tary. 


37 

Zoological Survey 

Do. 

Through Director o 
Agriculture. 

f Revenue Secre 
. tary. 


., 38 

- Meteorology 

Do. 

. Through Settlemen 
Commissioner. 

t do. 


.. 44 

. Immoveable property 

Do. 

* Direct 

. do. 


Schedule I. Part 11— r 

PROVINCIAL. 





Item No. 5 

. Education—European and 
Anglo-Indian. 


Through Director o 
Public Instruction 

f Secretary, Educa 
r tion Department 

- 
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Subjects allotted to the Revenue and Finance Member —concld. 


Reference to Schedules 
in Devolution 
Rules. 

Subject and extent of allotment. 

How administered. 

Secretary 
dealing with 
subjects. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Schedule I t Part II— 

PROVINCIAL—concld. 





Item 

No. 7 

Water-supplies, irriga¬ 

tion, canals, etc. 

The whole ... 

Through Chief Engi¬ 
neer, Public Works 
Departmen t. 
Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary, Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment, Irrigation 
Branch. 



8 

Land Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration, as defined ex¬ 
cept the portion allot¬ 
ted to the Home Mem¬ 
ber. 

Do. 

Through Commis¬ 
sioners of Divi¬ 
sions. 

Revenue 

tary. 

Secre* 


99 

9 

Famine relief 

Do. ... 

Direct 

do. 



” 

14 

Forests, etc. 

Do. 

Through Chief Con¬ 
servator of Forests. 

do. 




15 

Land acquisition, etc. 

Except notifications under 
sub-section (1) of sec¬ 
tion 4 and declarations 
under sub-section (1) 
of section 6 of the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, 
when the public pur¬ 
pose referred to in the 
said sub-sections apper¬ 
tains to a transferred 
subject. 

Do. 

Through Commis¬ 
sioners of Divi¬ 
sions. 

do. 


Originally the 
whole subject 
was in the port¬ 
folio of 

Hon’ble Mem¬ 
ber, Kevenue 
and Finance. 
Recently dis- 
tribu ted 
between him¬ 
self and the 
two Hon'ble 
Ministers. 


24 

Development of mineral 
resources which are 
Government property, 
etc. 

Do. 

Direct 

do. 




26 

Industrial matters under 
certain heads. 

Do. 

\ 

Through Director of 
Industries. 

| do. 

... 

Originally in 

portfolio of 

Hon'ble Mem¬ 
ber, Home. 


38 

European vagrancy 

Do. 

Direct 

Chief Secretary. 



43 

Provincial Government 
Presses. 

Do. 

Th rough Revenue, 

Secretary. 1 

I 

Revenue 

tary. 

Secre- 

The # Govern¬ 
ment Press is 
in charge of 
the Revenue 
Secretary who 
is the control- 
| ling officer. 

99 

46 

Local Fund Audit 

Do. 

1 

Direct 

Financial 

tary. 

Secre 


• • 

47 

Control of services—The control of those 
services administering subjects allotted 
to the Revenue and Finance Member 
under this schedule, subject to the con¬ 
trol of the Governor under the powers 
given by Devolution Rule 10. j 

do. m*, 

Chief Secretary. 


9 > 

48 

Sources of provincial 
revenue not included 
under other heads, etc. 

The whole ... 

Through Heads 

of Departments 

concerned. 

Secretary 

cerned. 

con-1 


9 

49 

Borrowing of money on 
sole credit of prov¬ 
ince. 

Do. 

Direct 

Financial 

tary. 

Secre- 
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Subjects allotted to the Home Member. 


Reference to Schedules 
in Devolution 
Rules. 


Subject and extent of allotment. 


How administered. 


Secretary 
dealing with 
subjects. 


Remarks 


Schedule I t Part I- 
Item No. 10 


I CENTRAL.. 

I Posts* Telegraphs* etc. ... The whole 


...] Customs* cotton* excise Do* 
I duties, income-tax, 
etc. 


Direct ... Revenue Secre¬ 

tary. 

Through Commis- Financial Secre- 

sioner of Income- tary. 
tax and Excise 
Commissioner. 


3 

... Civil Law, etc. 

Do. 

... Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Chief Secretary. 

17 

... Commerce* Banking* In - 
surance. 

Do. 

... Through Director of 
Industries. . 

Revenue Sccre 
tary. 

18 

... Trading Companies 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

23 

... Control of Petroleum and 
Explosives. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

27 

... Inventions and designs ... 

Do. 

... do. 

do. 

28 

... Copyright 

Do. 

... Direct ,.J 

do. 

29 

... Emigration, etc. 

Do. 

... do. ...! 

do. 

30 

... Criminal Law 

Do. 

... Through the Judicial 
Commissioner. 1 

Chief Secretary. 

31 

... Central Police Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Do. 

... Through Inspector-! 
General of Police. 

do. 

32 

... Control of arms and am¬ 
munition. 

Do. 

... Through Commis¬ 
sioners. 

do. 

36 

... Archasology 

Do. 

... Through Chief Engi- 

Secretary, Public 


» 39 ...| Census and Statistics ... Do. 


Works . Depart- ment, Buildings 

ment. Buildings and Roads, 

and Roads. 

Direct ... Chief Secretary. 


Schedule I, Part II- 
Item No. 8 


18 

.. 19 


PROVINCIAL. I 

Land Revenue Administration as dehned— Through Commis- 1 Revenue Recre- 
the exercise of the appellate and revi- sioners of Divi-' tarv. 
sional powers of the local Government sions. 
in the following cases : — 

(i) Under Central Provinces Tenancy 

Act all cases except applications for 
sanction to transfer proprietary 
rights in sir land without reservation 
of occupancy right. 

(ii) Under Central Provinces Land Reve¬ 

nue Act coses relating to mutation 
of proprietary right. 

(iii) Cases under Chapter V1II-A of the 

Berar Law Revenue Code. 

(iv) Cases relating to the appointment of 

Patels and Patwaris under the Patels 
and Patwaris Law and to the intro¬ 
duction of rotation. 

Administration of Justice, The whole ... Through Judicial Chief Secretary, j 
eic * Commissioner. 1 


Provincial Law Reports... 

Administrators-General 
and Official Trustees. 

Non-Judicial Stamps 
Stores and Stationery, etc. 


Through Superin- Financial Secre- 

tendentof Stamps, tary. 

Direct ... Revenue Secre¬ 

tary. 









Subjects allotted to the Minister for Agriculture. 


Reference to Schedules 
in Devolution 

Rules. 

! 

Subject and extent of allotment. 

How administered. 

Secretary 
dealing with 
subjects. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Schedule 11— 

PROVINCIAL. 




Item No. 1 

Local Self-Government ... The whole ...I 

Direct 

Financial Secre¬ 
tary. 

A. 

„ 6 

Public Works ... Do. 

1 hrough Chief Engi¬ 
neer. 

Secretary, Publici 
Works Depart¬ 
ment, Buildings 
and Roads. 

A. 

i 

1 

** 7 

Agriculture ... Do. 

Through Director of 
Agriculture. 

Revenue Secre¬ 
tory. 

B 

8 

Civil Veterinary Depart- Do. 

raent. 

Through Veterinary 
Adviser to Govern¬ 
ment. 

do. 

B. 

„ 9 

Fisheries ... Do. 

Direct 

do. 

B. 

10 

Co-operative Societies ... Do. 

Through Registrar. 
C o-o p e r a t i v e 
Societies. 

do. 

B. 

... 11-A 

Notifications under sub-section (1) of sec¬ 
tion 4 and declarations under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 6 of the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, etc. Those notifi¬ 
cations and declarations when the public 
purpose referred to in the said sub-sec¬ 
tions appertains to a subject in this 
schedule. 

Through Commis¬ 
sioners. 

/ 

do. 

Tran sferred 
from port-folio 
ot Hon’ble 

Member, Re¬ 
venue and 

Finance. 

„ 16 

Development of Indus- The whole 
tries, etc. 

Through Director 
of Industries. 

do. 

B. 

' » 20 

Zoological Gardens ... Do. 

Through Director of 
Agriculture. 

do. 

B. 


A—Minister for Education > . ^ . . . . 

B—Minister hr Agriculture > “ tbe fir,tm,nl8try - 


The distribution between the two members of the Executive Council has 
remained almost unchanged since the commencement of the Reforms, but 
the distribution between the two Ministers, as will be seen from the state¬ 
ment, has been altered materially. The present distribution is in accor¬ 
dance with the wishes of the Ministers. 


220. In March 1924, when the two Ministers resigned, the Governor 
temporarily administered the transferred subjects under the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules, and continued to do so until it 
became clear that no Ministry was likely to be formed. This position was 
reached during die budget session of • March 1926, when the provision for 
the salaries of Ministers was refused finally by the Legislative Council 
Accordingly, the sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained to the 
suspension under Devolution Rule 6 of the transfer of all provincial subjects 
with effect from Apri 1 20th, 1926, to January 31st, 1927. During that period 
ail the subjects of die Minister for Agriculture were allotted to the Revenue 

an<a \ m anceM ember, and all the subjects of the Minister for Education to 
the Home Member. 


i .• 221 l D i st f ibu , tio S of business in the Secretariat.—As regards the distri- 
T 1 ” 5 Secreta £ iat it will be observed that, with the exception 
of Secretaries who are also heads of departments, none of the Secretaries 
ileal with one Minister or one Member only. Of the heads of denartmenS 
w ° ® r l.® ecr ® tar i e8 » Chief Engineers of the two branches of the Public- 

Works Department alone deal with one Member and one Ministe? resoec- 
X b ® DirectOT of Public Instruction deals on the transferred ride 
with the Minister for Education, and .on the reserved side with the Revenue 
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Member. The Commissioner of Settlements, as Secretary in the Settlement 
department, works under the Revenue Member, but as Inspector-General 
of Registration, deals with the Minister for Education. Other heads of 
departments who are not Secretaries are similarly circumstanced. The pre¬ 
sent system of distribution between the Secretaries is economical. Any 
distribution by which the two sides of Government would be kept apart in 
the Secretariat would involve some addition to the Secretariat staff. 

222. Relations of Ministers with Secretaries and heads of departments.-^- 
The new system of Government has materially altered the position both of 
heads of departments and of Secretaries. Prior to the Reforms the 
control, which is now divided between the Governor and two 
Members of the Executive Council and two Ministers, was vested 
in a single Chief Commissioner, who had under him a Financial 
Commissioner, to whom wide powers were entrusted in the Revenue, 
Settlement, and certain other departments. Thus, the occasion for 
consultation between different sides of the Government, or between- 
Member and Member, or Minister and Minister did not exist. The 
Chief Commissioner was a senior member of the same service as that from 
which the Financial Commissioner and the three general Secretaries were 
recruited. All knew each other well personally, and all had been trained 
in the same general principles of administration. As a result, it was possible.- 
for the Financial Commissioner, in the departments for which he was re¬ 
sponsible, and the Secretaries generally, to relieve the Chief Commissioner 
of the burden of dealing with all but the most important questions. Mutatis 
mutandis the same conditions held good in the case of heads of departments. 
With the introduction of the Reforms the province passed suddenly from an 
era of benevolent autocracy to one, not of Council Government, as had been 
the ordinary transition in the major provinces, but of Council plus Ministry 
Government In the circumstances, it was inevitable that there should be 
friction whilst the machinery of the administration was being readjusted. On 
the one hand, the Members and Ministers, and especially the Ministers, 
were apt to feel that the Secretaries and heads of departments took too 
much upon themselves. In particular, the Ministers resented the access to 
the Governor enjoyed by the former officers. On the other hand, the 
permanent officials were inclined to resent intervention in matters with 
regard to which previously they had had a free hand. In particular, they 
found trying the delay incidental to any system of collective government. 
The difficulties experienced were accentuated by the conception of his duty 
with respect to European members of the all-India Services formed by one 
of the Ministers. His views were regarded by those officers as unjust, and 
they took every step open to them to combat them. In several cases the- 
Governor thought it proper to use his powers to prevent their being carried 
into, effect. The dispute was ventilated before the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee of 1924, when complaint was made by the Ministers about the 
Governor’s action.- It was subsequently established that the Governor had 
used his overruling powers on 14 occasions, all of them in cases belonging to 
the portfolio of the same Minister. Eight of these case§ related to pay, 
allowances, pensions or postings of individual European officers of the all- 
India Services whilst one affected the allowances of officers of the Indian 
Medical Service. The remaining five also dealt with matters of detail 
rather than of policy. In matters of general policy the Ministers received, 
and admitted that they received, the cordial support of the Governor. None 
the less there remained on both sides of the dispute a feeling of soreness, 
which militated against the harmony, which should exist between the 
Government and its officers if the administration is to run smoothly. 

223. Matters continued in this condition until 1925 when the lull, 
produced by the absence of a Ministry, enabled fresh stock to be taken. It 
was then decided to start regular weekly meetings of the Executive Council, 
and to put under careful examination the Rules of Business of the Executive 
Government framed under section 49 (2) of the Government of India Act. 
The rules which resulted were tried, first, in a tentative form, and took final 
shape in April 1926. They swept away all ambiguities about the position 
of the Secretaries vis-a-vis individual members of the Government, 
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and in effect secured that the procedure followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in this respect should hold good. They made 
clear also the constitutional position of the Governor on the 
reserved and transferred sides, respectively, and provided machinery for 
him to exercise effectively his functions. It was also decided to take steps 
to familiarize more officials with the working of the Legislature., With this 
end in view the Governor now nominates the full number open to him ot 
eight officials, instead of five, as used to be the case. The result was that 
when Ministers again took office in February 1927, not only were they 
jointly responsible and had a party behind them, but they also found in 
operation a system of regular meetings of Government, revised rules of 
business, and a large body of senior officials known personally to them and 
familiar with the Legislative Council atmosphere. 

224. The opportunity for joint deliberation offered under the new 
conditions has been utilized to the full. In the two months of the financial 
year 1926-27, remaining after the appointment of the Ministers, the whole 
Government was summoned by the Governor to meet on 15 occasions. 
The large number of meetings was due to the fact that the Legislative 
Council was in session. During that period there were no separate meet¬ 
ings of the Executive Council. In the financial year 1927-28 there were 
45 meetings of the whole Government, and two only of the Executive 
Council, each ot which dealt with a single subject only. The classification 
of cases discussed at these meetings is as follows: — 


1926-27. 1927-2S. 

Reserved Subjects ... 23 115 

Transferred subjects ••• 8 27 

Cases affecting the whole Government 27 36 

At these meetings both sides of Government sat together, and the opinions 
of both Members and Ministers were asked upon all the subjects put down 
for consideration. The discussions were of an informal natiire and were not 
recorded. They were closed by ah order on the appropriate side, i.e., an 
order in Council in the case of reserved subjects, and an order of the 
Governor acting witn his Ministers in the case of transferred subjects. In 
nearly all the cases the decisions reached have had the support of all the 
members of the Government. In the rare cases in which there has been 
a difference of opinion between one side of Government and the other the 
order passed has followed the opinion of the side of Government to which 
the subjects appertained. Disagreement between the Ministers has been 
barred by their joint responsibility. At a meeting of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil on March 12th, 1928, the Hon’ble the Minister for Education expressed 
himself as follows with regard to the working of the present system: “The 
Ministers from the date of -taking up their offices have made no proposals 
in respect of the transferred departmehts, which have not been accepted by 
Government and His Excellency the Governor. There has not been a 
single case in which the Ministers have been overruled, or in which the 
Ministers have not been able to make their-voice felt on Government.” 
The Members of the Executive Council have been equally ready to recog¬ 
nize the help and assistance they have received from the Ministers in the 
discharge of their duties. 


225. It is difficult to dogmatise about the respective influence of 
Ministers on the administration of the reserved departments and of Mem¬ 
bers on the administration of the transferred departments. Each has had 
an opportunity to influence the other when their jurisdictions have over¬ 
lapped, and the files have passed through their respective departments. 
Influence has also been exerted when papers have been in circulation under 
the orders of the Governor. These opportunities have been taken freely 
by each side, but no record has been kept of them. The only record which 
exists is with regard to cases marked by the Governor for a meeting of the 
whole Government after the circulation of papers. From a purely quan- 

I' ta i!r e • exam j^ at,0 £ °I 8UC h cases it appears that the opportunities offered 
to Ministers have been greater than those offered to Members. Amongst 
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the matters appertaining to the reserved departments, submitted to general 
discussion, may be mentioned appointments to all posts of heads of depart¬ 
ments and certain other high posts, questions of law and order including 
■communal disturbances, land revenue and other legislation, and matters in 
the discretion of the Governor, such as the certification of demands for 
grants. At the same time there has been no tendency to submit to joint 
deliberation matters on the reserved side more freely than matters of equal 
importance on the transferred side, nor can it be said that the Ministers 
have resisted the ventilation on the other side of Government of cases 
relating 10 transferred subjects. So far as can be judged from the present 
available experience, normally the number of important cases, which repay 
.general discussion, is greater on the reserved than the transferred side. 


PART XI.—THE RELATIONS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

226. The relations of the local Government with higher authority 
are referred to in other parts of this memorandum, particularly in the parts 
dealing with finance, legislation and the services. References to the control 
exercised by the Government of India or the Secretary of State has also 
been made in the administrative records of the departments such as the 
Excise, Irrigation and Industries Departments. Here, therefore, it is 
proposed to mention only such matters as have not found place elsewhere 
in this memorandum, or of which a true perspective cannot be obtained 
without more detailed examination. 

227. Agency subjects.—Income-tax is a central subject. At the 
outset of the Reforms it was administered by an officer serving under the 
local Governmem who was also responsible for the administration of cer¬ 
tain provincial reserved and transferred subjects. From 1922 the Income- 
tax Department was separately organized, the officer in charge of it became 
a whole-time employee of the Government of India under the title of Com¬ 
missioner of Income-tax, and the direct control of the local Government 
ceased. The local Government is consulted in making appointments to the 
post of Commissioner of Income-tax, and in practice officers serving under 
the local Government have always been selected for appointment. Direct 
appointments to a post of Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax or Income- 
tax Officer are subject to the previous approval of the Governor in Council 
as are recommendations for appointment by promotion to these posts, for¬ 
warded to the Public Service Commission for ratification. When the 
department was first separately organized it was chiefly recruited from 
members of the provincial services of tBe local Government; but with 
increasing specialization, direct recruitment has now almost entirely dis¬ 
placed local officers. 

The department has expanded rapidly and the problem of finding office 
■accommodation has become increasingly more difficult, especially as 
accommodation is required not only at the permanent headquarters of 
officers but at the local centres. The local Government has, not without some 
inconvenience to its own servants, provided accommodation in tahsil 
buildings and elsewhere without charge, but has now decided that where 
accommodation can only be provided by displacing officials of the local 
Government prop'osals should be submitted for charging rent. Rent has so 
far not been actually charged under these orders. 

The local Government also exercises administrative control on 
behalf of the Central Government in ecclesiastical matters, in respect of 
postings and leave of Chaplains and of ecclesiastical establishments within 
the province. The arrangement has worked smoothly. 

228. Reserved departments—Famine Relief.—On the reserved side 
of Government mention ^ may be made of the fact that although 
the local Government is now responsible for the' administration 
'of famine relief, it is still required to submit periodically detailed 
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reports to the Government of India regarding the progress of famine 
operations. A special report has to be sent as soon as agricultural 
prospects become serious and apprehensions distress arise. Following 
this preliminary report is a fuller report accompanied by detailed 
statistics on all matters connected with the organization of relief. When 
famine or scarcity has been declared a special weekly telegram has to be 
sent to the Government of India giving information of progress. A monthly 
return is also prescribed, and on the conclusion of the operations a final 
report has to be submitted. Since the Reforms neither famine nor scarcity 
has been declared in the province on a wide scale. In 1925-26 and 1926-27 
the partial failure of the cotton crop in Berar combined with low prices 
caused some distress. This was met in 1925-26 by expansion of the Public 
Works Department’s programme, by a partial suspension of land revenue 
and by local distribution of agricultural loans. In the following year the 
situation was at first met by the same methods but at the end of March 1927 
it was found that these measures were no longer adequate and scarcity was 
declared in an area amounting to less than half of one district. The scar¬ 
city operations lasted for three months only and were of purely local 
interest; the Government of India exercised no control nor, as far as is 
known, were the reports furnished by the local Government of any 
immediate administrative value outside the province. 


229. Rights in land.—A matter, which has raised questions not always 
easy of solution, is the respective rights of the Government of India and of 
the local Government in respect of land within the limits of the province 
No change has been made in the orders existing from before the Reforms 
with regard to the alienation or exchange of State lands, and the local 
Government is still required to report for the orders of the Government of 
India small grants of lands for such purposes as the construction of sarais 
dharamshalas, schools or hospitals. The Government of India have in such 
cases occasionally suggested additional conditions to be attached to the 
grants but on only one occasion have they refused assent. In that case they 
agreed to the greater part of the grant, but suggested that for a part of the 
area rent should be charged as the purpose for which it was required was 
distinguishable from the public purpose for which the rest of the area was 
granted. The question of extending the powers of the local Government 
was raised by the Government of India, but no decision was reached. 

. iT*i ere ^ as , ^ been some difficulty in the disposition of land relin¬ 
quished as no longer required by State railways or by departments of the 
Government of India Prior to the Reforms the local Government in dis 
pc«ng °( lands which had been acquired for public Xo™ Slher by 
urchase or by^compulsory acquisition and which were no longer 
required, was guided by instructions issued by the Government of India 

no^A 686 mstru ° tlons prescribed that agricultural land should so far as 
possible be restored to the original owners or their representatives in title 

principle.^Under^ese’nrles'thT'lMal G ^ d ° "'SrLSonlX. 

over lands thus offered, the Governmenf^I f does no ,t a £ ree to take 

third party in such manner as if ?. India is free to dispose of it to a 

GoveSnSa,” Thu” ”” befweln “■““>'?*>'> with the local 

Government, the price demanded will u Indla and the . local 

resolution doe, no. r^o^dae the oquibtbie”^?^^ " 
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Recently the local Government has referred both the question of the rights 
of original owners and the question of the right of the local Government 
to land revenue in respect of lands thus relinquished. The Government 
of India have generally accepted the suggestions of the local Government 
in principle, but have not yet issued formal orders embodying them. 


230. Mineral rights.—The respective rights of the local Government 
and the ^ Government of India in regard to minerals have also been the 
subject of correspondence. The local Government claimed a right to 
minerals in cantonment lands. The Government of India did not accept the 
interpretation placed by the local Government upon the existing laws and 
instructions bearing upon this matter, and denied that the local Govern¬ 
ment possessed a right overriding the exclusive property of the cantonment 
authority in lands in their possession. The decision of the Government 
of India has been questioned by another local Government and a reference 
to the Secretary of State invited. Meanwhile, as a result of this decision, 
the local Government has relinquished to the Jubbulpore cantonment 
authority rights over certain quarries within cantonment limits which it had 
enjoyed from before the Reforms. 


Another important case concerning mining rights is that of the Moh- 
pani colliery in the Narsinghpur district. The mining rights in this, 
colliery were leased to the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company in 1861 
under the sanction of the Secretary of State, and the surface rights were 
acquired temporarily by the company under leases and agreements with the 
private owners. In 1904 the Secretary of State purchased the rights of the 
company and proceedings were then taken to obtain, by acquisition, a com¬ 
plete title to the surface rights also. The colliery was acquired for the 
benefit of the G. I. P. Railway, and in 1913 an agreement was made 
between the Secretary of State and the company which, under a 25 years* 
agreement dating from 1900, was managing the railway, transferring the 
management of the colliery to the company. The right of the local 
Government to royalty on the coal extracted was recognized throughout, 

* T n< *i£?r a * ty was crec ^ tec * direct by the company to the local Government. 
In 1925, on a reference to the Railway Board in which it was pointed out 
that the original mining lease granted to the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
Company had expired in July 1924, the local Government was informed 
that the collieries would not last more than a few years longer. In 1927 
the railway department informed the Deputy Commissioner, Narsinghpur, 
direct that the whole of the land was being relinquished and asked him to 
arrange to take it over from the railway company as soon as possible. 
The railway authorities before handing over possession disposed of the 
machinery on the spot and left the colliery in a condition which made its 
reopening a matter of considerable difficulty and delay The local 
Government has been led to believe that if the colliery had been handed- 
over m working order, the mining rights would still have been of consider¬ 
able value as although it was estimated that in the condition in which it was 
handed over it would take at least six months to restore it to working order 
an offer for it was even then received. But the Government of India held 
the key to the situation as the property is only of value if the branch line 
constructed primarily to serve the colliery, is retained; and as the line is 
.worked at a loss, certainly until the colliery is in full working and possibly 

ES.’t/aSS, 6 Government of Indin conflict with 

The fact that the Government of India have partially reserved th* 
control of mineral development and regulation of mines has tSded to 
hamper the local Government which under entrv 24 Parr ? 

of the Devolution Rules in entrusted with “e^developmi« S mlne'/r 
resources subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretarf of State 
Under these rules the local Government was at first - rpniiirer? f 

the orders of the Government of In^a Ly DtonSal toS 
in an area the length of which is more than double theSd?h ^"924 

this rule was relaxed by the Government of TnHU. a. , ln iy r 4 

ting the local Government to grant such areas with the consent of™he 
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Director of Geological Survey of India. Of greater importance is the 
absence from the rules of any rule making the decision of.the local Govern¬ 
ment final in respect of rival claims to the grant of mining concessions, 
which is a matter within the discretion of the local Government. In con¬ 
sequence an application against the decision of the local Government 
cannot be withheld in virtue of any powers conferred upon the local 
Government for dealing with mining rights, but only in accordance with 
the general rules relating to the withholding of memorials addressed to the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State. An application against 
an order of the local Government regarding the grant of a mining conces¬ 
sion was on one occasion withheld; but these general rules do not clearly 
cover cases of this nature, and the right of the local Government to with¬ 
hold the application was questioned by the Government of India. The 
local Government has not yet been informed whether the Government of 
India accepted the explanation offered by it. The position is anomalous, 
and if it remains uncertain whether the exercise of its discretion by the 
local Government can be challenged by any individual affected thereby, 
the authority of the local Government may be prejudiced. 

231. Forests.—The control of forests is also devolved to the local 
Government subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature as regards 
disforestation of reserved forests. Prior to the Reforms the local Gov¬ 
ernment was empowered to disforest areas up to 1 square mile. In 1921 
the Government of India empowered the local Government to sanction 
disforestation up to an area of 10 square miles. This figure was apparently 
fixed, not in relation to any legislative change, but at the discretion of the 
Government of India. 


232. Transferred departments.—In the transferred departments con¬ 
trol has been exercised by the Government of India only where proposals 
have been made which would have affected services for the control of 
which the Government of India is responsible. Thus, the Government of 
India insisted on the retention by the local Government of an officer tem¬ 
porarily deputed to act as Director of Public Health in the absence of the 
permanent incumbent on leave. In 1922 a proposal was made that the 
post of Director of Public Health should be amalgamated temporarily with 
that of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, both posts being in the 
transferred departments and held fry officers of the Indian Medical Service. 
The Government of India refused sanction on the ground that the Secre¬ 
tary of State had not at that time been addressed with regard to the posts 
to be reserved for I. M. S. officers. In 1927 a similar proposal that the 
post of Director of Public Health should be held by the Inspector-General 
of Prisons (a reserved subject) for one year was also rejected. On this 
occasion the Government of India gave as a reason for refusal the loss of 
■efficiency which would result in the J?il Department; but at the same time 
it pointed out that the probability of development in the Public Health 
Department made it desirable that a whole-time Director of Public Health 
should be retained. 


In 1923 the Government of India did not accept the proposal of the 
local Government that the officer then acting as Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals should continue in that post, and appointed in his place, as 
successor to the permanent incumbent who was on leave, a more senior 
officqr Tvhorti they considered to have a better claim to the appointment. 
With these exceptions there has been no difference of opinion between the 
local Government and the Government of India regarding the filling of 
posts, appointment to which is controlled by the Government of India. 


233 * Fi "® ndal relations.—The nature of the separation which has 
taken place between die finances of the Government of India and local 

Mralraoh R nt 24Q 0 fl n n^ q 9ln t °A ? ® , Reforms been explained in detail in 
S r f fi 249 . a ? d 250 - A bnd account is here given of the manner in 
which the financial arrangements have worked in those matters only in which 

hnk between the finan - * CeLral and 
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234. Provincial contribution.—Under Devolution Rule 17 the local 
Government was required to pay, with effect from the financial year 
1921-22, to the Governor General in Council a contribution of Rs. 22 lakhs 
per annum or such smaller sum as may from time to time be deter¬ 
mined. The contribution has been permanently remitted with effect from 
1928-29. 

235. Provincial balances.—Since the introduction of the Reforms 
there has been no occasion on which the local Government has been required 
by the Governor General in Council to curtail its drawing on balances under 
Devolution Rule 21. On one occasion a sum of Rs. 30 lakhs out of the 
provincial balances was deposited with the Government of India for a period 
of six months, and interest on the deposit was credited to provincial funds. 
There has also been one occasion on which the local Government overdrew 
its balances at the end of the year. This was at the end of the year 1926-27 
when the provincial balance was overdrawn to the extent of Rs. 3 lakhs. 
In accordance with the rules governing such overdrawal a loan of Rs. 3 
lakhs w»as taken from the Government of India and interest paid thereon. 

236. Provincial Loan Account. Pre-Reform Debt.—Under Devolu¬ 
tion Rule 23 the amount outstanding in the Provincial Loan Account on 
the 1st April 1921 is treated as an advance to the local Government and 
carries interest. This advance is to be repaid before the expiry of 12 years. 
This period was extended to twenty years as a special concession as the 
province was in financial difficulties owing to a severe crop failure at the 
time of the inauguration of the Reforms. This concession w T as subject to> 
reconsideration in 1924. The state of the provincial finances had improved 
about that time and this enabled the local Government to get ahead of the 
annual instalments due and it is now expected that the whole sum will be 
repaid "within the normal period of 12 years. 

237. Irrigation Debt.—Under Devolution Rule 24 the capital sums 
spent before the 1st April 1921 on the construction of productive and 
protective irrigation works are treated as an advance from the Government 
of India and carry interest. The principal is at present non-repayable. 
The local Government is liable for the annual payment of a sum of 
Rs. 14,19,675 on account of interest. The amount has been regularly paid, 
but this Government has represented to the Government of India that it 
should not be required to pay interest on that portion of the outlay incurred 
.for protective works, as distinguished from productive works, as such works 
were originally financed from revenue and not by loans. The amount which 
the local Government would save if their contention is accepted is about 
Rs. 7f lakhs annually. Even with this reduction the local Government 
would get no immediate financial advantage out of the irrigation projects 
constructed prior to the Reforms. Those which were then classed as 
productive have now all been classed as protective, and the receipts from 
them do ndt even cover the annual payment made to the Central 
Government. 

238. Under Devolution Rule 25, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time make to a local Government an advance from the revenues 
or moneys accruing to the Governor General in Council on such terms as 
to interest and repayment as he may think fit. Under this rule advances 
have generally been taken for capital expenditure on Irrigation and Forest 
works and for loans under the Land Improvement Act and the Local 
Authorities Loans Act. The extent to which advances have been taken 
since the 1st April 1921 for these and similar objects is Rs. 285jj lakhs, the 
amount repaid since the 1st April 1921 is Rs. 573J lakhs and the amount 
expected to be outstanding on the 31st March 1929 is Rs. 227| lakhs. No 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining such advances as are necessary 
either from the Government of India or from the Provincial Loans Fund. 

239. Meston Settlement.—There have been no instances of departure 
from the Meston Settlement* 

, 240. Maintenance of railway police.— Till 1917 the total cost of rail¬ 
way police was divided between the Railway Companies and the loca 
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Government in the proportion of 7: 3. This arrangement did not work 
satisfactorily and in 1918 the Government of India instituted, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, a new system under which the railway 
companies maintain and pay the whole cost of watch and ward police while 
the local Government maintains and pays for crime and order police. 
But as the railway companies paid considerably less under this system than 
before, they were also required to pay, during the currency of their con¬ 
tracts for the management of the railways, a further contribution equivalent 
to the difference between the amounts due under the old and new systems. 
It was the intention that when the contracts expired the additional contri¬ 
butions should automatically cease; but so long as they were made;~it was 
decided that the receipts should be treated as arising out of the adminis¬ 
tration of a provincial subject and divided among the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned. The total annual contribution paid to this province for 
the E. I. and G. I. P. Railways under this arrangement was Rs. 1,13,243. 
These contributions have ceased since 1925 when the management of the 
railways was taken over by Government. The cessation of the contribu¬ 
tion has resulted in a net loss to the province as the expenditure by the 
local Government on railways police is not in any way less. At the 
Conference of Financial Representatives held in 1925 the question whether 
this expenditure should not be a charge on railway revenues rather than on 
general revenues was discussed, and the matter was again referred to at the 
Conference of 1926. 


PART XII.—COMMUNAL DISORDERS. 

241. The following is a complete statement of communal riots in the 
Central Provinces and Berar from 1889 to 1928 inclusive. There is no 
record available of any disturbances prior to 1889 : — 


Tear, 

Date. 

Place. 

^ - - 

Cause. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Details. 

1859 ... 


Burhhnpur ... 

M o 8 q u e- 


Details not 

! 

Riot when Hindu proces- 



Music. 


known. 

sion tried to pass a 
mosque with music. 


1905 ... 


Murtiz a p u r 


*«• 


A Hindu-Muhamma dan 



(Akola). 




riot. No details recorded^ 

1908 ... 

... 

Nagpur 

Mosque-Music 

... 

... 

Three riots in 'Nagpur. 







No details recorded. 

1910 ... 

... 

Rajura (Bui- 

Do. 

... 

... 

Three riots during Bakr-Id. 

1915 ... 


dana). 

Digras and 




20 M uhammadans 
attacked 300 Hindus and 
nine were convicted. 

Nov ember 

Coincide n c e 


... 

Slight disturbances occur- 


15th to 18th. 

Pusad in 

of Muhar- 



red and 21 persons were 



Yeotmal. 

ram and 



| convicted. 



Kakad Arti, 


. i 


1916 ... 

August 2nd 
and 3rd. 

Burhanpur ... 

Mosque-Music 

- 

About 150 

Only three were seriously 
injured. 

1917 ... 


Jubbulpore ... 

Do. 

... 

... 

Two petty riots over mar¬ 

1918 ... 


Kamptee 

Do. . ... 



riage processions. 

Two small riots. 

1919 .. 

... 

Hothangabad 

... 

... 

... 

Five riots over religious 

1920 ... 


Takli (Am- 




disputes. No details 

recorded. 


M o s q u e- 

... 

18 Hindus 

No details recorded. 

1921 ... 


raoti). 

defiled. 

1 


... 

Sirala (Am- 



4 Muham¬ 

Punitive police for six 



raoti). I 



madans. 

months, as resutt of riot 
regarding position of 
mosque and temple. 

1922 ... 

September ... 

In the Akola 

Coinciden c e 

T 

17 Hindus, 

Petty riots occurred at 


1 

and Buldana 

. of Muhar- 

5 Muham¬ 

three places, at one of 
which punitive police 



districts. 

ram and] 

madans. 

... 

20th and 29th 

Nagpur 

Ganpati. # | 

! Mosque-Music 

50 Hindis... 

were imposed. 

Two riots occurred as' 


November. 


- 



Hindus insisted on taking 
Kakad Arti processions 
past Ganesh Peth mosque. 
Some Hindu images wer; 

. ■ 





' 1 

broken. 
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Year. 

Date. 

Place. 

Cause. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

1924 .. 

12th to 15th 
July. 

Nagpur 

Mosque-Music 

...\ 

40 Muham¬ 
madans. 


28th July ... 

Khandwa 

Do. 


22 Hindus. 
8 Hindus, 




J 


1 Muham- 


1st September 

Nagpur 

Do. 

1 Muham- 

madan. 

24 Hindus, 





madan. 

21 Muham¬ 
madans. 



Kamptee 

Do. 




October 

Jubbulpore ... 

Do. 

... 

44 Hindus. 

53 Muham- 






madans. 


17th October 

Saugor 

Do. 

1 Hindu ... 

30 Hindus... 


11th October 

Hirprur (Ako- 

Do. 


1 Hindu ... 


Do. 

la)). 

Near A k o t 

Do. 



6th Novem¬ 
ber. 

(Akola). 

Dh am t ar i 
(Raipur). 

Do. 


3 Hindus. 

3 Muham- 

1925 ... 

3rd August... 

Karanja (Ako¬ 
la). 

Kham g a o n 

Do. 

... 

madans. 

5 Hindus .. 


30th August... 

Do. 


24 Hindus, 



(Buldana). 



4 Muham- 


23rd Septem¬ 
ber. 

Shirala (Am- 

Long standing 

1 Hindu ... 

madans. 


raoti). 

tension over 






reli g i o u s 
rights. 

i 



27th Septem¬ 
ber. 

Chhindwara... 

Mosque-Music 

... 

1 Hindu ... ■ 


-0. 

Narsinghpur 

Do. 

... 

] 


4th October 

Sihora (Jub¬ 

Do. 


] 



bulpore). 





13th October 

Arvi (War- 

Do. 

3 Muham¬ 

16 Muham- 



dha). 


madans. 

madans, 

1 Hindu. 


26th October 

Akola 

Do. 

... 

28 Hindus, 






8 Muham¬ 
madans. 


Do. 

Dhanki (Yeot- 

Do. 


10 Muham¬ 



mal). 



madans, 


1 Do. 

Damoh 

Do. 


13 Hindus 

4 Hindus, 






1 Muham¬ 

i;26 .. 

8th and 9th 

Jubbulpore ... 

Do 


madan. 


May. 






22nd June ... 

Damoh 



14 Hindus, 






6 Muham¬ 
madans. 


2nd October 

Nagpur 

Mosque-Music 


8 Hindus ... 


29th October 

j Do. 

i 

1 

Do. 

... 

3 Hindus ... 

1 


Details. 


Fourteen coses of riot 
were registered. 

Attempt to take music 
past Bohra mosque* 

One murder, 1 dacoity, 
‘robbery and 11 
riots were registered 
against Hindus and 11 
riots against Muham¬ 
madans, as result of 
attempt to take Marbod 
procession past mosque 
with music. 

Ganpati procession attack¬ 
ed. 10 Muhammadans 
convicted. 

Series of riots occurred 
over attempt to take 
Kali procession past 
mosque. 

Result of attempt to take 
Kali procession past 
mosque with music. 

Small riot over Ganpati 
procession. 

Small riot over burial 
procession. 


mnuu procession anacseu 
by Muhammadans. 
Muhammadans rushed a 
Hindu procession. 

Stones and lathis used. 

A. leading Hindu who had 
always supported the 
Hindu cause was beaten 
to death in the open 
bazar. 20 Muhammadans 
convicted. 

A constable was injured 
when police prevented a 
Hindu-Mualim riot. 
Muhammadans assaulted 
two Raxnlila processions 
which had taken a new 
route passing a mosque. 
Muhammadans attempted 
to rush a postponed 
Dashera procession, pass¬ 
ing iboaque out of prayer 
hours. 

Riot occurred during 
Kakad Arti procession. 
Hindu mob a. tacked 
Muhammadan mohalla. 
Two small riots over Hindu 
processions, the second 
of these was caused by a 
pleader who induced 
Hindu boys to take a noisy 
procession past a moaque. 
Small riot Injuries only 
* slight 

Dashera procession held 
up by Muhammadans. 

After prolonged tension 
two riots occurred. Some 
police slightly injured 
by stones. 

Sudden flare up as result 
of prolonged tension. 
Police fired and slightly 
wounded 4 persons. 

A Mahar Ganpati stoned 
by _ Muhammadans. In¬ 
juries slight. 

Hindu funeral procession 
attacked while passing 
mosque. Injuries slight. 
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Year. 

Date. 

Place. 

| Cause. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Details. 

1927 ... 

18th March ... 

Sihora (Jub¬ 
bulpore) 

1 

Mosque-Music 

... 

7 Hindus, 
5 Muham¬ 
madans. 

Muhammadans attacked 
Holi procession when ifr 
passed mosque. Hindus 
retaliated and stoned 1 


23rd July ... 

Jubbulpore ... 

Do. 


5 Hindus, 
4 Muham- 

mosque. 

Muhammadans attacked 
Hindu procession while 


6th August ... 

Nagpur 

Do. 


dans. 

passing mosque. 

Two petty riots. 

Serious riot as, result of 
prolonged tension. Ring¬ 
leaders convicted. 


19th August... 

Basim (Akola) 

... 

1 Muham¬ 
madan. 

50 Hindus... 


4th ,5th and 6th 
September. 

Nagpur 

*** 

7 Hindus, 
16 Muham¬ 
madans. 

46 Hindus, 
80 Muham¬ 
madans. 

Serious rioting for three 
days. 

1928 ... 

4th, 5th and 
6th October 

Jubbulpore ... 


1 Hindu ... 

55 Hindus, 
47 Muham¬ 
madans. 

Serious rioting for three 
days. 

22nd April ... 

Chandur Biswa Mosque-Music 
(Buldana). 

... 

2 Hindus, 
1 Muham¬ 
madan. 

Hindu procession attacked 
by Muhammadans when 
passing mosque. 


It will be seen that in the 31 years preceding the Reforms from 1889 to 
1920 inclusive only 10 riots of a communal nature occurred, and of these 
serveral were of a petty character. In the seven years subsequent to the 
Reforms there have been 33 riots, 1 each in 1921, 1922 and 1923, 9 in 1924, 
10 in 1925, 4 in 1926, 6 in 1927 and 1 to date in 1928. Of the 33 post-Reform 
riots, 11 took place in Berar, 7 and 4 in the towns of Nagpur and Jubbulpore, 
respectively, and 2 and 5 in other places in the Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
Divisions. Outside these areas there were only 5 riots, 3 in the Nerbudda 
and 1 in the Chhattisgarh Division. In nearly all the cases the mosque- 
music question has been, directly or indirectly, the excuse, if not the reason, 
for the quarrel. In the old days disputes of this nature were settled easily 
by the local officers on the basis of local custom. Latterly, with the spread 
of communications, and the increasing organization of the competing forces, 
local settlements on purely local considerations have, become difficult. 
Nowadays local leaders have not the influence they used to have, and atten¬ 
tion has to be paid to the dictates of political magnates within and outside 
the province. Moreover in the light of modern publicity divergencies of 
custom between one locality and another appear incongruous, and not 
unnaturally each community tends to claim universality for the custom most 
favourable to itself. It is also the case that the Hindus, who outnumber the 
Muhammadans in the province by 22 to 1', are no longer willing to concede 
privileges to the latter based on their former sovereignty, or on the position 
of Berar as part of the dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. The 
Muhammadans on the other hand resent any change in what they regard as 
their privileged position, and the hotheads on each side accentuate every 
possible difference. The attitude of the local Government to quarrels of 
this nature was defined early in 1926 in dealing with the dispute at Akola in 
a letter dated 25th March 1926 of which a copy is given in Appendix XVII. 
Government’s attitude was summed up in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the letter 
as follows: — 

“10. In matters of religion Government maintains an attitude of strict 
“neutrality, but while sympathising with the natural desire of each party to 
“perform their religious obligations without interference or annoyance, 
^Government must, where the demands of religion come in conflict with 
1 4 civil right, aim primarily at upholding the common rights of the individual.. 
‘‘The complicated circumstances under which the thoroughfares are used 
“by the public, and especially- by processions, may give rise to occasions 
4< on which the common right has temporarily to be superseded by the use 
‘of the emergency powers of the local authorities. But such emergencies 
“do not imply any permanent denial of individual rights. The rights of the 
.^individual, when using a public street, are described in various judicial 
^ rulings and in the Privy Council ruling reported in Indian Law Report 47, 
"Allahabad, page 155. In a general way no civil restriction on the use of a 
“thoroughfare arises from the existence beside it of any place of worship 
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'‘‘Government has considered the contention of the Muhammadans that in 
“Berar they are in the enjoyment of special rights involving a limitation of 
'“the religious customs of their Hindu fellow citizens, and that previous usage 
“is in their favour, Berar having been for a long time under Muhammadan 
“administration. Government cannot uphold this contention until its 
“validity has been established by judicial authority. Ordinarily, no person 
“has a right to obstruct others when making lawful use of a public street, 
“and alleged customs which are contrary to the principles of religious im- 
“ partiality, maintained by Government, cannot be admitted until they are 
'“legally established. At the same time. Government recognizes that 
“Muhammadans should have the opportunity to perform their religious 
“observances so far as possible undisturbed. For example, in the case of 
“certain mosques, especially those of an established character, it may be 
"reasonable and right that there should be restrictions on the playing of 
“music by other communities, whether in respect of hour, proximity or 
“volume. Such restrictions which may vary according to the circum- 
“stances of time and place must, however, be limited to securing on the 
“part of the public and individuals as much consideration as should be 
“given by men of sense and good feeling without unreasonable sacrifice to 
“a party whose religious susceptibilities would otherwise be unduly offended. 

“11. Government recognizes that orders issued to meet an emergency 
“are not necessarily intended as a permanent solution of the situation, 
“while its present instructions are themselves subject to such more final 
“pronouncement on the respective claims of the parties as may be obtained 
“from the judicial courts by consent or by legislation. The orders passed 
“bv the local authorities regarding the Ganpati procession of 1925 were 
“effective for the purpose for which they were issued, and Government 
“sees no reason to question their propriety. But the situation has now 
“altered, and it is possible to consider it in a calmer atmosphere. Govern- 
“ment has no intention of usurping .the functions of the local authorities by 
“.formulating instructions on matters of detail. It considers that arrange- 
“ments should be made to allow the Ganpati processions to pass to their 
“destination without being compelled to break off their music—beyond what 
“may be considered necessary to give effect to the principles already stated. 
“Order issued with these objects and based on the principles enunciated 
“will receive Government support.” 

In accordance with the indication given the local authorities at Akola 
arranged successfully for tlie passage of the disputed procession with music, 
but outside prayer hours, and this solution, though particular to Akola itself, 
has been tending to spread elsewhere ever since throughout the province. 
Progress has of course been slow, and there have been setbacks in the serious 
riots at Nagpur and Jubbulpore in September and October 1927. The 
province has also felt the repercussions of events outside its borders. Still 
the feeling is growing that consideration for each other’s susceptibilities is a 
proper ground for moderation in the exercise of legal rights, and can be 
shown by both sides without loss of self respect. 

242. There are two other class movements which have resulted in 
■friction between communities. One is the non-Brahmin movement, and the 
other the movement for the elevation of the depressed classes. 

The non-Brahmin movement owes its inception to Jotiba Phule of Poona 
(1837 to 1896). The movement spread to this province in 1901 but attracted, 
little notice, and was confined to opposition on the part of caste Hindus to 
the religious supremacy of the Brahmin. In 1920, the enfranchisement of 
all classes introduced a political element into the movement. It is, however, 
still possible to distinguish between the two schools of thought—one which 
concentrates upon social reform and the other upon challenging the political 
domination of the Brahmins. The movement is confined to the Miratha 
country, i.e., Berar and the three Central Provinces districts of Nagpur, 
Wardha’ and Chanda. In each district, societies have been formed under 
the name of Satya Shodhak Samaj or Brahmanetar Samaj and from 1924 on- 
awards annual Central Provinces and Berar non-Brahmin conferences are 
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being held. Although the movement has exacerbated relations between the 
non-Brahmin and Brahmin communities, violence has been rare and no 
serious riots have occurred as a result of this movement. 

243. A feature of the movement has been the display of dramas* 
depicting the conflict between non-Brahmins and Brahmins and money¬ 
lenders, particularly Marwaris. In 1924, a party of Brahmin youths, 
attempted to attend a performance of this nature in the Akola district with 
hostile intentions and were beaten and rejected. In the same year at a 
Swaraj meeting at Deolgaon Raja in the Buldana district, a number of mem¬ 
bers of the Satya Shodhak Samaj objected to the election of the Brahmin 
President. Blows were exchanged aim the Samajists were ejected from the 
meeting. In May 1925, the proceedings of the second session of the Central 
Provinces and Berar non-Brahmin Conference at Wardha were stormy. A 
Congress worker was injured and the police had to restore order. In 1926, 
a Marafha patel with eight companions entered a temple belonging to a 
Brahmin and a fracas ensued. In 1926, a riot occurred in the Amraoti 
district between Brahmins and non-Brahmins over the right of the latter to 
attend a series of religious readings. 

244. The non-Brahmin movement ostensibly includes all communities 
except the Brahmin, but although efforts Jhave been and are being made to 
include the depressed classes in it, there has, in fact, developed a cleavage 
between caste Hindus and untouchables, and caste Hindus and Brahmins 
have at times joined forces against the latter. Two separate causes of fric¬ 
tion have led to more or less serious outbreaks—one was the refusal of the 
depressed classes to join the non-co-operation or Swaraj movement, and the 
other was the attempt of the depressed classes to obtain equal social rights, 
with caste Hindus. An incident due to a combination of both causes was 
the boycott of the Mahar community of Bela in the Nagpur district in 1921. 
The local shop-keepers refused supplies to them, and when they went to 
Sindhi in the Wardha district to obtain them, a riot occurred, and all their 
purchases were looked from them. The attempt to attain equal social rights 
has taken various forms. One is the claim to use wells and other sources of 
water-supply used by caste Hindus. Another, which has led to several cases 
of assault and at least one of rioting, has been the refusal of Mahars to remove 
and skin dead cattle. In Amraoti, recently, members of the depressed 
classes attempted to enter the Amba temple and efforts were made to obtain 
volunteers to perform Satyagraha at the temple when their entry was denied. 
In Chhattisgarh, the adoption of the sacred thread by the Satnami Chamar 
community aroused indignation over a wide area amongst orthodox Hindus^ 


PART XIII.—THE PRESS. 

245. The newspapers and periodicals published in the province are of 
local importance only., At present no English daily newspaper exists, several 
attempts to establish one having failed. For daily news the province 
relies chiefly on Bombay and Calcutta, and to lessor extent, Allahabad 
and other northern centres. Thus, opinion, political and otherwise, is. 
largely moulded by outsiders. The most important publications in the 
province are the weeklies, if the Hitavada, the leading English paper which 
has recently been converted from a weekly to a bi-weekly, is included. 
The number and circulation of weeklies compare with other periodicals as 
follows:— 



Number. 1 

I 

Circulation. 

Weekly 

, ■ 24 

32,150 

Fortnightly and thrice a month 

, 8 

3,525 

Monthly- 

1 • 33 

27,225 

Quarterly 

; i 

150 
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Apart from mere numbers, the weeklies are also the most influential of the 
local publications. 

246. Distribution over the different parts of the province is shown in 
Statements I and II attached, the first of which classifies the press on a 
linguistic, and the second on a territorial, basis. From these tables the 
two notable facts that emerge are—firstly, the greater number and circula¬ 
tion of Marathi compared with Hindi publications, in spite of the fact that 
the Marathi language extends over only eight districts wi& an area of 
36,970 square miles as against 14 Hindi districts with an" area of 62,906 
square miles, and secondly, the almoslNcomplete absence of publications 
in the whole of the Chhattisgarh Division. These statistics corroborate 
the conclusions arrived at on other grounds with regard to the predo¬ 
minance of the Maratha element in the province and the backwardness of 
Chhattisgarh. Further corroboration of the former proposition from the 
administrative point of view is provided by the figures of articles considered 
worth extraction by the Publicity department for the information of Gov¬ 
ernment. These are as follows: — 


Year. j 

i 

i 

Number of extracts. 

Marathi. 

Hindi. 

1922 

247 

95 

1923 

294 

284 

1924 

600 

122 

1925 

1,004 

201 

1926 ■ 

593 

137 

1927 

517 

113 

-■ 

— 



247. Statement III gives a comparative statement of the development 
of the provincial press from 1910 to date. The extent to which extra-prov¬ 
incial publications circulte in the province cannot be accurately stated 
but it would not be unreasonable to presume an expansion of their circula¬ 
tion proportionate to that of the provincial press. The newspapers habit 
has, from being almost exclusively urban, now definitely permeated rural 
areas. In estimating the reading public it is to be noted that a single paper, 
more especially if printed in the vernacular, will pass through more hands 
and be read by or to more persons on the average than in western countries 

248. Statement IV classifies the various organs according to their 
political views or other objects. Of the papers devoted to social and religious 
objects, several cater for special castes or communities, and are not read 
by the general public. Amongst political papers, those published in the 
non-Brahmin interest are of recent origin. Responsivist papers have the 
widest circulation, reflecting the predominance of the Maratha element 
already noticed. They also cover in general a wider range of subjects, 
such as for instance, co-operative credit or village panchayats which 
receive little notice in the Hindi papers. Although possessed each of a 
definite political outlook, these papers, with the exception of the Hitavada, 
which is controlled by the Servants of India Society, are private ventures 
and not-the offspring of the political organizations whose policies they follow. 
At the time of elections to the Legislative Council occasional short-lived 
publications appear in support of and financed by individual candidates 
or party organizations. Two such papers were issued in 1923, and four 
in 1926. Only one survived as a permanent member.of the Press. 


STATEMENT I. 

The Press—Distribution by language. 

[Referred to in paragraph 246.] 
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STATEMENT IV. 

The Press—Classification of the various papers according to their political views or other objects. 

[Referred to in paragraph 248 ] 
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PART XIV.—THE GENERAL FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

249. Prior to the Reforms the provincial Government had no inde¬ 
pendent sources of revenue. Receipts under the various heads of revenue 
in the province were shared between the Government of India and the 
provincial Government in certain fixed proportions. In the same way 
expenditure under the various heads was divided between the two Govern¬ 
ments. The introduction of a large measure of provincial autonomy 
necessitated a complete revision of the financial arrangements between the 
two Governments. Subject to certam minor restrictions on the use of 
current revenues, to which a reference is made later, the province has now 
independent pontrol over its sources of revenue. These are classified under 
eight heads in Devolution Rule 14. Besides the above sources common to 
all provinces, the revenues of Berar are under the same Devolution Rule 
allocated to the local Government of the Central Provinces as a source of 
provincial revenue subject to the conditions that the local Government 
shall be responsible for the due administration of. Berar, and that the 
Governor General in Council may terminate or diminish the allocation if in 
his opinion due provision has not been made for the safety and tranquillity 
of Berar. 


The allocation of these sources of revenue to the provincial Govern¬ 
ment was estimated to involve a deficit in the Government of India budget 
which was met by a fixed annual contribution from each provincial Govern¬ 
ment. The contribution fixed for this province was 22 lakhs out of a 
total of 983 lakhs. The local Government was also at the outset of the 
Reforms charged with liability for the pre-Reform irrigation debt interest 
and the balance due on the provincial loan account. The annual contri¬ 
bution was declared the first charge on the provincial revenues, and next 
ranked these other liabilities, together with any further advances made by 
the Governor General in Council to the local Government from time to 
time. 

The local Government was further under obligation to accumulate a 
fund to deal with famine emergencies known as the Famine Insurance 
Fund. It was provided that annual instalments of Rs. 47.26 lakhs should 
be allotted for the creation of this reserve. The amount actually credited 
to the fund would be this amount minus any expenditure during the year 
on famine relief or on the construction of protective irrigation or other 
works for the prevention of famine or on the advance of loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act. On the fund reaching not less than six times 
the annual assignment, the local Government was empowered temporarily 
to suspend the provision of the annual assignment. 


250. Financial effect of the Reforms.—The allocation of separate 
sources of revenue was expected to provide the local Government with a 
total revenue of Rs. 436 lakhs as compared with Rs. 323.85 lakhs under the 
pre-Reforms distribution. Out of the difference of Rs. 112.15 lakhs the 
liabilities of the provincial Government involved by the new settlement were' 
estimated to absorb Rs. 84.02 lakhs, leaving a net immediate improvement 
of Rs. 28 lakhs in the provincial revenues. 

As regards non-recurring receipts and expenditure, the balance between 
the Government of India and the local Government was against the local 
Government as on the receipts side it was credited with h cash balance of 
Rs. 51 lakhs only whilst its liability for capital repayments on the provincial 
loan account was Rs. 92.41 lakhs. But the latter amount was represented , 
on the credit side by. loans to an equivalent amount recoverable by the 
local Government. 


This estimate of the surplus accruing to the provincial revenues took 
account of such increased expenditure as could be foreseen, and it was 
believed that the sources of revenue allocated to the local Government 
would provide it with ample resources Both for normal expenditure and 
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lor expansion and development. These expectations were falsified mainly 
for two reasons— 

(a) the occurrence of famine in the year 1920-21, and 

(b) the failure to allow for the increase in expenditure resulting from 

the revision of salaries in all departments. 

.The first not only made heavy calls on the provincial purse but seriously 
diminished receipts from all the important sources of revenue enjoyed by 
the provincial Government; whilst die latter involved additional recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 75 lakhs per annum. If any further proof was wanted 
that the separation of the provincial finances came at a time when the local 
Government could least afford to stand alone it is provided by the accounts 
of the year 1920-21 which immediately preceded the transition. In that 
year although only a small part of the increased expenditure of Rs. 75 lakhs 
on the services took effect, the revenue was only Rs. 395 lakhs against 
expenditure of Rs. 454 lakbs and the opening balance was reduced from 
Rs. 133 to Rs. 51 lakhs. 

251. The new Government thus began to function in the face of serious 
financial difficulties. It was clear that both with retrenchment and new taxa¬ 
tion it would not be possible immediately to balance the budget. A mixed 
committee was appointed to advise on retrenchment. The constitution of 
the committee and the retrenchments in expenditure accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as a result of its recommendations have been described in Part VII. It 
will be sufficient to state here that the retrenchments and economies effected 
were estimated to save over Rs. 20 lakhs per annum. Another Rs. 13J lakhs 
were obtained by the enhancement of court-fees and stamp duties, measures 
to which the Legislative. Council in the face of dire necessity reluctantly 
consented; and some small additions to the revenue were secured by minor 
measures, such as the increase of copying fees and of miscellaneous revenue 
fees. Further taxation was out of the-question until the province recovered 
from the effects of the famine, and the only prospect of attaining financial 
equilibrium appeared-to lie in the remission of the provincial contribution 
and the suspension or reduction of the assignment to the Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

Another event which materially affected the finances of the reformed 
Government was the Sim Settlement. This settlement, which has been 
described in Part VII, was introduced from the 1st April 1923. Before this 
settlement the Central Provinces enjoyed a far greater share of the divisible 
expenditure than the 60 per cent now allotted to it under the settlement, 
and the problem in this and succeeding years was so to reduce expenditure 
in that part of the province as to work up to the 40 per cent allotted to 
Berar. Existing commitments could not be reduced, and financial string¬ 
ency in the earlier years of the Reforms made it impossible to make any 
large provision for new expenditure in Berar, and so enable it to work up 
to its proportion. It followed that development in the Central Provinces 
was reduced to an absolute minimum. The total rejection of the 1924-25 
budget by the Legislative Council retarded the allotment of funds for new 
expenditure to Berar in that year. But the saving which resulted from this 
arrestment of development permitted of a larger allocation in the succeeding 
year, and this combined with a series of good seasons enabled the local 
Government to work up nearly to the standard proportion by 1926-27. 
Until then development in the Central Provinces came practically to a 
standstill. 

252. Two other modifications in the original terms of the provincial 
settlement have materially affected the'finances of the local Government. 
The first is the remission of the provincial contribution of Rs. 22 lakhs 
which has taken effect froip the year 1927-28, and was preceded by a partial 
remission to the extent of Rs. 9 lakhs,in 1925-26. The second is the 
temporary suspension of the annual assignment of Rs. 47.26 lakhs to the 
Famine Insurance Fund since 1927-28. 

253. Statements are included as Appendices XVIII and XIX showing 
by major heads of account the actual provincial revenue and receipts and 
provincial expenditure and disbursements from the year 1921-22 to 1926-27. 
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also the revised estimates for 1927-28 and the budget estimates for the 
current year. Graphs are also included (Appendices XX to XXIV) to 
illustrate the progress of— 

(i) provincial revenue from the year 1921-22 to 1928-29; 

(ii) expenditure from the year 1921-22 to 1928-29 on reserved 

- and transferred subjects ; 

(iii) revenue from land revenue, excise, stamps and forests from 

1921-22 to 1928-29; 

(iv) expenditure on each of the transferred subjects from 1921-22 to 

1928-29; 

(v) expenditure on each of the reserved subjects from 1921-22 to 

‘1928-29. 

Dealing generally with the financial position since the Reforms the 
statements included as Appendices XXV and XXVI show that the revenue 
during the period from 1921-22 to 1928-29 has increased by Rs. 50.36 lakhs 
and the expenditure chargeable to revenue by Rs. 55.26 lakhs. The first 
of these years was abnormal as the following analysis of revenue under 
important heads shows. 

254. Land Revenue.—The actual receipts on account of land revenue 
for 1921-22 included amounts suspended from previous years. The extent 
to which the revenue has actually increased under this head can only 
be gauged by a comparison of the current demand of each year. The 
current demand for 1921-22 was Rs. 206.23 lakhs, while that for 1928-29 is 
Rs. 219.48 lakhs, an increase of Rs. 13.25 lakhs. 

There is since 1922-23 a further addition of Rs. 11 lakhs on account of 
the newly imposed mahar and jaglia cess, but this is not a real increase in 
revenue as it is counterbalanced by equivalent expenditure. 

255. Excise.—The excise revenue is liable to wide fluctuations. The 
prevalence of scarcity and the continuance till July 1922 of a “singhast” 
period, during which Hindu marriages could not be performed, made the 
revenue for 1921-22 abnormally low. With the return of normal conditions 
it expanded steadily up to 1925-26 when it reached a peak figure of Rs. 156£ 
lakhs. In this year a change was made in the system of crediting sale- 
proceeds of excise, opium and other drugs, which accounted for a nominal 
increase of about Rs. 11 lakhs in the revenue. Since 1926-27 receipts 
have fallen, partly owing to the measures taken by Government to reduce 
consumption in accordance with its accepted policy, and partly owing to 
depression in the cotton tracts. It is not possible to state what is a normal 
excise revenue as it fluctuates widely with changes in economic conditions, 
and the restrictive policy of Government must result in a progressive 
diminution of receipts over a period of years. The figure for 1927-28 is 
perhaps as near normal as any figure could be. 

256. Stamps.—The revision of the Stamp and Court Fees Acts affected 
the revenue in the last quarter of 1923 and in the years of 1923-24, 1924-25 
and 1925-26. Further, the annual assignment from the Government of 
India on account of unified stamps was increased by a little less than 
Rs. 1 lakh with effect from the 1st April 1924. The fall in 1926-27 as 
compared with the two previous years was due to the fact that the revision 
of the Acts was only-in operation for three years. Excluding the above- 
from consideration, the normal revenue under this head shows an increase 
which reflects improved economic conditions. 

257. Forests.—The Forest Department’s revenue is also subject to 
fluctuation according to the character of the season. The revenue for 
1921-22 was therefore low. With the return of good agricultural seasons, 
and a good lac crop, revenue continued to improve till the year 1925-26! 
when it again fell owing to a poor lac crop and to the weakness of the local' 
market for forest produce. Most of the output of the department is 
absorbed locally and any increase in general prosperity at once reacts upon 
the forest revenue. At the same time improved management is also a factor 
in increasing receipts. Over the whole period there is undoubtedly a real’ 
growth in revenue. 
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258. Other heads.—Under other revenue heads the most noticeable 
increases occur under “Education” and “Transfers from Famine Insurance 
Fund \ Under “Education” the increase is under fees, and is mainly due 
to the opening since the Reforms, of the King Edward Memorial College, 
Amraoti. Owing to the suspension of the assignment to the Famine Insur¬ 
ance Fund since 1927-28, the sum required to meet the debit in the revenue 
account for expenditure ordinarily chargeable to the annual assignment has 
to be obtained by the transfer of an equal sum from the fund. 

256. Expenditure.—On the expenditure side, Appendix XIX 
shows that there has been an increase in expenditure of Rs. 55.26 lakhs 
since 1921-22. An attempt has been made to distribute‘this increase over 
the various classes of expenditure from year to year and the result is 
exhibited in Appendix XXVI. This statement shows that the actual 
increase over the whole period as compared with the actuals for 1921-22 
in respect of pay and allowances (other than travelling allowance) 
is Rs. 22.23 lakhs. In 1922-23 the additional expenditure on account of 
the revision of salaries and establishments and the grant of allowances was 
estimated to cost Rs. 74.78 lakhs per annum, this figure being made up as 
follows:— 

Rs. 

Imperial and Provincial Services ... 11“28 lakhs. 

Subordinate and ministerial Services ... 50'00 lakhs. 

Special allowances to Io»v .paid ministerial and Menial 13*50 lakhs, 
establishments. 


Total ... 74*78 lakhs. 


As a result of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
a saving of Rs. 4.18 lakhs was made on account of allowances, but this saving 
was almost conterbalanced by the increase in expenditure consequent on 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission. The reason that the actual 
increase on this account during the Reforms period has been Rs. 22.23 lakhs 
only is that the increases in pay were given effect to from the 1st December 
1919, and the actuals for 1921-22, therefore, include a good portion of the 
additional cost. 

Travelling allowances account for an increased expenditure of Rs. 5 
lakhs. A committee was appointed in 1921 to consider the question of the 
adequacy of the rates of travelling allowance, and their report revealed the 
need for a general enchancement. 

The increase in grants-in-aid is chiefly in the Education Department 
and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Works Department. Of 
the increase of Rs. 11.85 lakhs in the former, Rs. 6| lakhs represents a 
non-recurring grant which has been included in the budget for 1928-29 for 
grants to local bodies towards the construction of buildings. Excluding this, 
the balance may be taken to represent a normal increase. In the latter 
department, although the expenditure is recorded under the minor head 
“Grants-in-aid”, it represents sums transferred to local bodies for expendi¬ 
ture on works made over to them as agents for maintenance and construc¬ 
tion. This'expenditure is, therefore, of the same nature as expenditure of 
the department on works which also shows a large increase under head 
“45—Civil Works—Public Works Department”. The enhancement in the 
cost of maintenance is partly responsible for both increases. 

The increase under “Forest” is due to a larger programme of works 
and also to the inclusion of interest charges on all capital works as a part 
of the outlay on works. 

The increase ynder repayment of loans is due to the new loans which 
have been taken since, the year 1921-22. 

The increase under “Pensions” is normal. 

It will be noted that there is a large decrease under “Other items” 
since the year 1927-28. This is due to the fact that the provincial contribu¬ 
tion has been remitted, since that year, and the assignment to the Famine 
Insurance Fund suspended. 
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260. A brief description is now given of the financial history of each 
year since the Reforms in so far as revenue and expenditure chargeable to 
revenue are concerned. The debt and capital transactions are dealt with 
separately. 

1921- 22.—The year opened with a balance of Rs. 51 lakhs. The 
actual revenue amounted to Rs. 503J lakhs and the expenditure chargeable 
to revenue to Rs. 526f lakhs. As already observed, the revenues of the 
year were affected by the failure of the monsoon of 1920 whilst outgoings 
expanded to cover the revision of pay and allowances and relief measures. 

The year closed with a balance of Rs. 33,000 only. 

1922- 23.—The monsoon of 1921 was good, but the province had not 
fully recovered. The budget for 1922-23, as presented to the Council, pro¬ 
vided for a deficit of Rs. 43.23 lakhs and the Finance Member in his budget 
speech declared that short of a complete change in the standard of admin¬ 
istration, there was no method of retrenchment by which equilibrium could 
be attained, and that resort must be made to fresh taxation. Enhancement 
of court-fees, stamp duties and registration fees was proposed. These 
measures were estimated to bring in Rs. 13i lakhs for a full year. The 
Council deferred consideration of the Bills to amend the Court Fees and 
Stamp Acts. Savings to the extent of Rs. 20 laks were effected, and at 
the end of 1922 the Bills amending the Stamp and Court Fees Act were 
at last passed and brought into force. The 1922 monsoon again gave 
satisfactory results and the resulting economic recovery was reflected in 
the revenue under the principal heads which exceeded budget expectations. 
Economy also resulted from the fact that the inception of- new schemes 
provided for in the budget were as a precautionary measure deferred till 
the character of the monsoon was assured. When the accounts of the year 
1922-23 were made up, it was found that the revenue had amounted to 
Rs. 537f lakhs and the expenditure chargeable to revenue to Rs. 512 lakhs, 
giv'ng a surplus of Rs. 25f lakhs against the anticipated deficit of Rs. 43.23 
lakhs; and the closing balance was raised from Rs. 33,000 to Rs. 46.98 lakhs. 

1923- 24.—With the economies initiated in 1922-23, and the 
passing of the amended Stamp and Court Fees Act it was estimated that 
the normal receipts in 1923-24 on the existing basis of taxation would still 
fall short of expenditure by about Rs. 18J lakhs. In this year the Sim 
Settlement came into effect and new expenditure in the' Central Provinces 
was severely curtailed. The budget for the year 1923-24 as presented to 
the Council provided for a revenue of Rs. 535.64 lakhs and expenditure 
chargeable to revenue of Rs. 550.77 lakhs or a deficit of Rs. 15.13 lakhs. 
The actual revenue for the year, however, reached Rs. 539 lakhs and the 
expenditure 516 lakhs, resulting in a surplus of Rs. 23 lakhs. With these 
repeated surpluses the provincial balance was gradually built up, and includ¬ 
ing the debt and capital transactions the end of the year saw a free balance 
of Rs. 100 lakhs, and a balance in the Famine Insurance Fund of Rs. 72\ 
lakhs. 

1924- 25.—The year 1924-25 thus opened under favourable conditions, 
and Government felt justified in putting forward a cautiously progressive 
programme. For the first time since the Reforms the budget with 
receipts at Rs. 531f lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 529£ lakhs showed an 
expected surplus. The total rejection of the budget involved the 
abandonment of a number of items provided for new schemes and works 
in the transferred deoartments, totalling Rs. 11.55 lakhs. The actual 
revenue exceeded, whilst the actual expenditure proved less, than budget 
expectations. The year ended with a balance of Rs. 113f lakhs in the 
Famine Insurance Fuhd and a free balance of Rs. 131 lakhs. 

1925- 26.—The year 1925-26 therefore opened with an ample 
reserve, and the budget estimates were based on the usual forecast of a 
normally good season. Agricultural conditions, However, proved unfavour¬ 
able and owing to a oartial failure of crops large suspensions of land revenue 
had to be maae. The fall in revenue was fortunately more than counter¬ 
balanced by savings in expenditure due mainly to a partial remission of the 



provincial contribution to the extent of Rs. 9 lakhs. The year ended with 
a balance of Rs. 77.87 lakhs in the Famine Insurance Fund and with a free 
balance of Rs. 151.49 lakhs. 

1926- 27.—Although the revenue had received a set-back in 1925-26, 
the year 1926-27 also opened with large balances at the credit of the 
province. The Finance Member in his opening speech stated that 
Government" was at the time in a position to spend money freely, and 
that the problem.before it was how much could be safely spent and how 
expenditure could be best distributed over all parts of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar. The insufficiency of the allocations to Berar in previous 
years had engendered there a strong sentiment against spending money 
in the Central Provinces, whilst the Central Provinces chafed at the 
realization that its development must yield in priority to Berar. It was 
decided to ^ use the available resources to provide funds generously 
for expenditure both in the Central Provinces and Berar and, at the same 
time, to endeavour to bring the proportion of divisible expenditure into 
accord with the Siip formula. In Berar the proportion of divisible expendi¬ 
ture allotted was raised from 29 per cent in the previous year to 38 per cent. 
The budget as presented to the Council provided for a revenue of Rs. 574.94 
lakhs and an expenditure chargeable to revenue of Rs. 601J lakhs ; the actual 
revenue, however, amounted to Rs. 529-J lakhs and the expenditure to 
Rs. 596| lakhs. These figures bear evidence that the actual conditions of 
the year were distinctly unfavourable. 

The amendment to the Stamp and Court Fees Act which had given 
an increased revenue of about Rs. 13^ lakhs per annum for the three years 
during which it was current expired on the 1st April 1926, and a fall in 
stamp revenue was naturally expected; but while this was allowed for in 
the budget there were other adverse conditions which could not have been 
foreseen. In the north of the province serious floods did much damage in 
the districts of Mandla, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad. This 
unforeseen calamity had the effect of reducing revenue and increasing 
expenditure, as land revenue had to be remitted and relief given ro assist 
the distressed. During the year a fall also occurred in the price of cotton, 
and as there was nothing to suggest substantial or early recovery, the 
economic conditions of the cotton tracts deteriorated, not only by reason 
of the diminution of direct resources but also on account of the contraction 
of credit that ensued. These factors caused a fall under almost every revenue 
head, particularly Excise, where revenue belied expectations to the extent 
of Rs. 25-J lakhs. The year 1926-27 must be regarded as the beginning of 
a period of declining revenue. The actuals of the year showed a deficit 
of nearly Rs. 67 lakhs, which absorbed a good portion of the large balances 
of the province. 

Although it was early realized that there would be a fall in revenue and 
no part of the provincial contribution was remitted, it was not considered 
necessary to curtail to any large extent the expenditure provided for in 
the budget, in view of the large free balances, and of the accumulations in 
the Famine Insurance Fund which were by no^v adequate to meet the only 
serious catastrophe which the province had ordinarily to fear. 

1927- 28.—The year 1927-28 had to be approached in a way rather 
different to that of the previous year. The provincial balances were 
depleted. The depression in the cotton market continued, and the” effect 
of excise policy in diminishing revenue was becoming increasingly more 
apparent. These factors demanded an. attitude of caution in estimating 
probable revenue. At the same time the heavy programme of work begun 
in the previous year had to be continued, and the proportion of divisible 
expenditure attained in the previous year maintained. In these circum¬ 
stances the preparation of a balanced budget was impossible, and there was 
no large provincial balance to provide for a deficit. But there was ground 
to expect substantial relief both by the remission of the provincial contri¬ 
bution and the cessation of assignments to the Famine Insurance Fund. 
The budget could not take these factors into account. But the difficulty of 
providing funds in accordance with what financial conditions were con¬ 
fidently expected to be was got over by taking a provincial loan of Rs. 55- 
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lakhs. This was justified by an examination of past expenditure which 
revealed the fact that certain items of capital expenditure had in the past 
been met from the provincial balance which might properly have been 
financed from loans. The items included capital expenditure on Irrigation, 
Forest and loans to cultivators aggregating Rs. 55 lakhs. With this addition 
in view the budget presented to the Council allowed for a revenue of 
Rs. 563| lakhs and an expenditure of Rs. 593J lakhs. The actuals of the 
year are not available, but it is expected that the revenue will have fallen to 
Rs. 547 lakhs, the main fall being under Excise. Fortunately expenditure 
is not likely to exceed Rs. 539 lakhs as the provision for the provincial con¬ 
tribution and the Famine Insurance Fund was not required to be used. 
The year is accordingly estimated to close with a free balance of Rs. 47.30 
lakhs* 

1928-29.—In 1928-29 the budget was framed with the knowledge that 
the provincial contribution, had been partially remitted and the annual 
assignment to the Famine Insurance Fund suspended. Thus a large sum 
was released for new expenditure. The budget as presented to the Council 
provided for a revenue of Rs. 553.65 lakhs and an expenditure of 
Rs. 581.93 lakhs. 

The budget provided for new expenditure to the extent' of Rs. 74.22 
lakhs, of which Rs. 59.88 lakhs is on revenue account. Of this, Rs. 3.02 
lakhs have been allotted for recurring, and Rs. 49.52 lakhs for non-recurring 
expenditure in the transferred departments, while Rs. 1.28 lakhs have been 
allotted for recurring expenditure and Rs. 6.07 lakhs for non-recurring 
expenditure in the reserved departments. The transferred departments thus 
come in for 88 per cent of new expenditure . The closing balance would 
normally have been expected to be Rs. 29.40' lakhs. But the estimates have 
already been upset by an unexpected attack of .rust which affected the wheat 
crop in the districts in the north of the province so severely that large 
suspensions of land revenue have had to be granted and the reduced pur¬ 
chasing power of the. people is certain to be reflected in a fall under other 
heads of revenue. It has, therefore, been decided to curtail expenditure 
to the extent of approximately 11 lakhs, and the full programme of new 
works for which provision was made in the budget will not be carried out. 
The suddenness of this calamity, which necessitated a reconsideration of 
expenditure within a month of the presentation of the budget to the Council, 
exemplifies the difficulty of stabilising receipts and expenditure, or of 
striking an average revenue for the province from the wide fluctuations that 
occur under nearly every head. 

261. Debt heads.—To complete the analysis of the provincial finances 
It is necessary to examine the transactions which are described* on the 
receipt .side as “Debt Heads” and on the disbursement side as “Capital 
Outlay" and as “Debt Heads”. The most important “Debt Heads” both 
on the receipt and disbursement sides are— 

Famine Insurance Fund, 

Loan and Advances by Provincial .Governments, and 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of India. 

Under “Capital Outlay” is mainly included certain capital charges on 
account of the Forest Department, the Irrigation Department and com¬ 
muted value of pensions. 

262. Famine Insurance Fund.—The Famine Insurance Fund is a statu¬ 
tory fund for which local Governments are required to provide under Devolu¬ 
tion Rule 29. The annual provision which this Government had to make 

.in accordance with the prescriptions of Schedule IV of the Devolution Rules 
was.Rs, 47.26 lakhs. Any portion of the annual assignment not spent on 
the relief of famine or the construction of protective irrigation works or 
other works for the prevention of famine was credited at the close of’the 
year to the fund. The statement contained in Appendix XXVII shows how 
the fund has actually been utilized from year to year. The annual assign- 
^ ent » yhich continued for six years before it was suspended totalled 
Rs:. 283.56 lakhs gross. Expenditure 6n famine relief has amounted to a 
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little more than Rs. 42| lakhs, and the estimated balance to the credit of the 
fund on March 31st, 1928, after deducting all other expenditure including 
repayable loans, was estimated to be Rs. 179 lakhs. Including recoverable 
loans exceeding Rs. 15 lakhs the cash surplus in the fund exceeded 4^ times 
the direct famine expenditure, whilst the protection against famine had at 
the same time been increased by the provision of protective famine works. 
The position thus revealed justified the representations made by the local 
Government that the annual assignment to the fund had been fixed at an 
exorbitant figure. 

Under the recent orders of the Secretary of State the local Govern¬ 
ment is now required to assign only Rs. 4 lakhs annually with a statutory 
maximum of Rs. 45 lakhs, and has been allowed to utilize the balance over 
and above this maximum for such objects as it may think fit and more 
particularly for the reduction of the provincial debt. The scope of the 
fund has been at the same time restricted to immediate famine relief, and 
expenditure on protective irrigation works hitherto financed from the fund 
wall form a separate account. When the amount of Rs. 47.26 lakhs was calcu¬ 
lated as the correct assignment to the fund, the expenditure on protective irri¬ 
gation was reckoned at Rs. 16 lakhs. Even if this sum had still to be found, 
the saving on the assignment would be considerable. But there is the further 
fact that the cumulative effect of expenditure on irrigation has been to 
reduce the scope for further irrigation projects; and although the depart¬ 
ment has a programme of works which could absorb annually as much as 
this figure, the actual tendency has been to reduce the annual programme 
and for some time at least it appears certain that this reduction will continue. 
The saving which will thus result will be felt in the general provincial 
revenues and not merely in the Famine Insurance Fund. The reduction of 
the provincial debt by the application to it of surplus sums in the Famine 
Insurance Fund will be financially to the advantage of the local Government, 
as the rate of interest at which the local Government has borrowed for the 
former is less than it receives on the latter by at least one per cent, rising in 
some cases to 2f per cent. 

263. Loans and* Advances by Provincial Governments.—Transactions 
relating to loans and advances made by Provincial Governments are main¬ 
tained in a separate account known as the “Provincial Loans and Advance 
Account”. The various purposes for which loans and advances can be 
made from this account have been described in paragraph 169. Under 
rule 2 (d) of the Local Government’s (Borrowing) Rules this account can be 
financed by raising loans in the open market. But as all capital payments 
of this Government are being financed from advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund .and the Government of India, the loans and advances made 
by the local Government since the inauguration of the Reforms have been 
similarly financed. The annual transactions of the provincial loans and 
advance account are shown on both the receipt and disbursement sides of 
the provincial estimates. Under the head “Loans and Advances by Prov¬ 
incial Governments” on the receipt side are credited the recoveries of 
advances granted by the local Government under the Agriculturists’ and 
Land Improvement Loans Acts, the Co-operative Societies Act and the 
Local Authorities’ Loans Act and towards any special objects, such as the 
advance to the Bhonsla estate under Court of Wards, and advances to the 
weaver community during scarcity . On the disbursement side are exhibited 
the advances made by the local Government during the year for these pur¬ 
poses. A statement is included as Appendix XXVIII. showing the advances 
made from year to year since the 1st April 1921 and the recoveries effected 
over the same period. The total amount advanced on the various accounts 
since the 1st April 1921 amounts to Rs. 205.39 lakhs, of which Rs. 61.06 
lakhs was met from the balance in the Famine Insurance Fund. Recoveries 
during that period amounted to Rs. 233.14 lakhs of which Rs. 71.21 lakhs 
represents recoveries from the outstanding balance of the pre-Reform 
advance account and the balance, viz., Rs. 161.93 lakhs, from advances made 
since the Reforms; the latter sum includes Rs. 45.85 lakhs on account of 
advances made from the Famine Insurance Fund and is creditable on 
recovery to that fund. The balance .expected to be outstanding on the 
31st March 1929 was estimated to be Rs. 63.95 lakhs, of which Rs. 20.49 
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lakhs is on account of pre-Reforms advances and the balance, viz., Rs. 43.46 
lakhs on account of advances made since the Reforms; the latter sum 
includes Rs. 15.21 lakhs on account of advances made from the Famine 
Insurance Fund. 

264. Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of India.— 
This is another head which appears both on the receipt and disbursement 
sides of the provincial budget. On the receipt side it provides for the 
advances taken from time to time from the Government of India and the 
Provincial Loans Fund to meet capital expenditure on irrigation and forest 
works and on advances of the nature described in the above paragraphs. 
On the disbursement side it provides for the repayment of such advances. 

The statement included as Appendix XXIX shows the advances taken 
since the 1st April 1921 and the repayments made from year to year. 

The total amounts advanced under all heads, including that provided 
in the budget for 1928-29, make up a figure of Rs. 285.50 lakhs. Repay¬ 
ments total Rs. 57.74 lakhs and the balance outstanding on the 31st March 
1929 is expected to be Rs. 227.76 lakhs, less any sum which may be allotted 
to the reduction of the account from the surplus of approximately one and 
a quarter crores available in the Famine Insurance Fund. 

265. Capital expenditure.—Under the head of capital expenditure is 
included capital expenditure of the nature described in rule 2 of the Local 
Government’s (Borrowing) Rules. The capital expenditure usually charged 
to this head is on account of— 

(1) 52-A—Forest Capital Outlay. 

(2) 55—Construction of Irrigation Works. 

(3) 60-B—Commuted Value of Pensions. 

52-A—Forest Capital Outlay.—This Government has decided that 
expenditure on permanent productive forest works should be debited to 
this head. There is a programme of such works estimated in the aggre¬ 
gate to cost Rs. 11-J lakhs and works are undertaken annually according 
to urgency. The expenditure expected to be incurred up to the end of 
1928-29 on these works is Rs. 4.64 lakhs. Apart from roads designed to 
exploit forest resources and increase the revenue, only two undertakings 
have been financed from this source, the Allapilli Saw Mills erected at a 
cost of Rs. 1.42 lakhs and the Raipur Forest Tramway constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 18.50 lqkhs. 

All these works have been financed mainly from advances .taken 
from the Provincial Loans Fund. The advances are repaid by the local 
Government by equated annual payments towards principal and interest 
extending over a period not exceeding thirty years. 

266. 55—Construction of Irrigation Works.—For expenditure on 
unproductive irrigation works there is an approved programme extending 
over a period of 14 years from 1921. The whole programme is estimated 
to cost Rs. 4.80 lakhs. Against this expenditure to the extent of Rs. 1.50J 
lakhs is expected to be incurred by the 31st March 1929. Capital and 
revenue accounts are maintained for all worlds. They are financed from 
advances from the Provincial Loans Fund and the advances are repaid by 
equated annual instalments of principal and interest extending over a 
period of 30 years. The instalments in repayments of the advance have 
hitherto been debited to the Famine Insurance Assignment or the Famine 
Insurance Fund as the case may be. 

267. 60-B —Commuted Value of Pensions.—The expenditure on 
account of commuted value of pensions paid to pensioners both in India 
and England and to other Government is debited to this capital head. 

268. Debt position.— -Prior to the Reforms all capital expenditure and 
disbursements of provincial Governments were directly financed by the 
Government of India, from the : r own resources. At the commencement 
of the Reforms the past expenditure of the Central Government on behalf 
of this province was calculated at Rs. 464.02 lakhs and treated as an 
advance to the local Government. The amount is made up of Rs. 92.41 
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lakhs, outstanding balance of advances made under the Provincial Loans 
and Advance Account, and Rs. 371.61 lakhs, pre-Reform capital expendi¬ 
ture on Irrigation works. Of these two sums, the former is repayable with 
interests in not more than 12 years (Devolution Rule 23), while the latter is 
not compulsorily repayable and the local Government is only liable to pay 
a fixed interest of Rs. 14.20 lakhs per annum in perpetuity. Since the 
Reforms and up to 31st March 1929 the local Government will have con¬ 
tracted fresh debts aggregating Rs. 285.50 lakhs for the following 
purposes: — 

Rs. 


(i) For Irrigation capital expenditure 

(ii) For Forest capital expenditure 

(iii) For capital expenditure on commutation of 

pensions. 

(iv) For capital expenditure on printing machines 

for Government Press. 

(v) For provincial loans and advances account 

(vi) For covering a revenue deficit 


181*74 lakhs. 
23*93 „ 

8*00 „ 

1*75 „ 


67*08 

3*00 


»» 
» I 


Total ... 285*50 ,, 


Out of the total debit of Rs. 749.52 lakhs raised against the province, 
the amount of debt which will have been discharged by 31st March 1929 is 
excepted to be Rs. 129.66 lakhs, leaving an outstanding balance due 
of Rs. 619.86 lakhs, of which Rs. 248.25 lakhs is repayable. This amount 
represents the balances of advances taken for the following purposes: — 

Rs. 


(i> Outstanding balance of pre-Reform advances under ths 
provincial loans and advances account. 

(ii) Advances taken since the Reforms on account of the 

provincial loans an 1 advances account. 

(iii) For Irrigation capital works since the Reforms 

(iv) For Forest capital expenditure since the Reforms 

(v) For capital expenditure on accounr of commuted value 

of pensions. 

Total 


20*49 lakhs. 


• 34*84 

164-69 

20*23 

8*00 


11 


»» 
»> 
»> 


248*25 


The manner in which the loans are being repaid may now be explained. 

The first two items are being repaid by instalments of approximately 
Rs. 5.78 lakhs, a sum well within the average annual recoveries of the local 
Government under the same heads. 

The third item is being repaid by 30 annual equated instalments made 
up of surplus revenue from Capital Irrigation Works and the ^Famine* 
Insurance grant. But the revision of the existing Famine Insurance assign¬ 
ment makes the amount outstanding a charge against the ordinary revenues 
of the province. 

Item (iv) is being repaid by 20 annual equated instalments from the 
ordinary revenues of the province. These works are classed as productive 
and the increased revenue which is expected by the Forest Department 
from these works is estimated to cover both the interest and principal. 

Item (v) is being repaid by 30 annual equated instalments. Under the 
system of accounting, the capital expenditure of each year is repayable by 
15 annual equated instalments by a charge against the revenue and thus the 
instalments towards the repayment of this debt will be covered from the 
amount to be adjusted annually by a charge against the revenue. 

The debt position is summed up as follows: — 

This Government started the Reforms with a debt of Rs. 464.02 lakhs 
and within the period of 8 years contracted a fresh debt of Rs. 285.50 lakhs. 
The total debt is thus Rs. 749.52 lakhs. Of this Rs. 371.61 lakhs repre¬ 
senting pre-Reforms capital expenditure on Irrigation works is a permanent 
debt and the balance, viz., Rs. 377.91 is a temporary debt, i.e., this Gov¬ 
ernment is liable to repay this debt. Of this Rs. 129.66 lakhs will normally 
be discharged by 31st March 1929, leaving a balance of Rs. 248.25 lakhs 
still to be discharged. A portion of this balance is covered by the sum of 
Rs. 48.74 lakhs which is due to Government on account of loans and advan¬ 
ces made by the local Government under the Provincial Loans and 
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Advance Account. Taking this into account there will thus be an uncovered 
debt of Rs. 199.51 lakhs on 31st March 1929; but against this debt the follow¬ 
ing amount will be at the credit of this province on the same date : — 

Rs. 

Estimated closing balance ... ... 15'02 lakhs. 

Famine Insurance Fund— 

(i) Balance in the fund ... 171‘67 lakhs 

(ii) Balance outstanding with culti- 15'22 „ 

vators on account of taccavi 

advances. 

- 186*89 „ 

Total .... 201-91 


For the purpose of this calculation it has been assumed that the surplus in 
the Famine Insurance Fund will not have been touched by then. If the 
surplus is drawn on for the purpose of reducing the outstanding loans the 
financial position is relatively unchanged. 

269. In the following statement an attempt is made to set out con¬ 
cisely' the real cash position of the province from year to year, and the 
salient features of its finances?— 




Expenditure 
charged to 
revenue. 

Net transac¬ 
tion under 
capital and 


| 

Balance 

Percentage of expen¬ 
diture charged to 
revenue (column 3). 

Year. 

Revenue, l 

i 

1 

debt heads 
including 
Famine 
Insurance 
Fund. 

Closing 

balance. 

of debt 
to be 

discharged. 

i 

In ! 

.reserved j 
depart- 1 
raenfs. 

j 

In 

transfer¬ 

red 

depart¬ 

ments. 

1 

2 ! 

! 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 . i 

8 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent- 

1921-22 

5,03,29 

5,26,81 

—27,17 

34 

10,98 

68 

32 

1922-23 

5,37,85 

5,12,09 

| *4-51,53 

77,62 

25,18 

68 

32 

1923-24 

5,39,15 

5,16,46 

+72,13 

1.72,44 

79,68 

67 

33 

1924-25 

5,47,91 

5,10,83 

+ 35,23 

2,44,75 

97,92 

68 

32 

1925-26 

5,48,39 

5,45,87 

—17,91 

2,29,36 

76,12 

64 

36 

1926*27 

5,29,51 

5,96,87 

+25,50 

1,87.50 

95,09 

61 

39 

1927-28 (Reserved 
Estimate). 

5,46,91 

5,39,31 

31,22 

2,26,32 

1,60,99 

57 

43 

1978-29 (Budget 

Estimate.) 

5,53,65 

5,82.07 

—11,20 

1,86,70 

1,84,28 

58 

42 


Opening balance on the 1st April 1921 ... 51*03 


Column 4 shows the amount by which in each year the sums borrowed 
by the local Government, the credit to the Famine Insurance Fund and the 
receipts from sums advanced to third parties exceeded ( + ) or fell short 
of (—) the capital expenditure incurred and advances made from borrowed 
funds and from the Famine Insurance Fund. In most years the balance 
was on the right side owing to the extent of the compulsory contribution 
to the Famine Insurance Fund. Columns 5 and 6 shows that the cash in 
hand, including balance in the Famine Insurance Fund, should slightly 
®xceedthe repayable debt to the Government of India at the close of 
1928-29, but that the cash position is far less advantageous than it had been 
two years previously.. The revenues of the province have fluctuated con¬ 
siderably and have in reality shown little expansion as the first year of the 
Reforms was abnormal. But even if that were taken as a normal year the 
revenue has .increased by no more than 10 per cent which exactly represents 
the change in tne share of the expenditure appropriated to the transferred 
departments. 
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270. In estimating the real financial -position it must be recollected 
that not only do cash assets exceed repayable debt but that, out of the 
capital borrowed, this Government has in the last 8 years created assets by 
constructing Irrigation works at a cost of Rs. 181.74 lakhs. These works 
afford protection against famine. It has constructed a tramway for ex¬ 
ploiting the extensive sal forests in the South Raipur Division at a cost of 
Rs. 18.50 lakhs, and the saw 1 mills for the working of the Alapilli teak 
forest at a cost of Rs. 1.42 lakhs. It has also spent Rs. 5.43 lakhs in 
constructing metalled roads to secure the more intensive working of certain 
forests areas. The total assets thus created amount to Rs. 207.79. 


PART XV.—THE ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD OF THE RESERVED 

DEPARTMENTS. 

271. The following statement showing the budget demands placed 
before the Legislative Council in March last for the reserved departments 
will serve to show the comparative importance of each department from the 
point of view of expenditure: — 


Number | 
°f j 

demand, j 

i 

1 

! 

i 

r 

Name of demand. 

Amount of 
demand as 
placed before 
the Legislative 
Council. 


I 

| 

Rs. 

i 

i 

Land Revenue ... ... ... j 

29,44,600 

3 

1 

Stamps ... ... ... i 

1,69,000 

4 

Forest 

36,79,800 

6 

Irrigation Works charged to Revenue ... } 

15,61,000 

7 

General Administration (Reserved) ... j 

56,22,450 

9 

Administration of Justice ... ... j 

29,20,856 

10 

' . . 1 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

9,47.290 

11 

Police 

53,65,900 

13 

Education (Reserved) 

I 

1,55,000 

18 

1 

Industries (Reserved) 

27,000 

20 

Miscellaneous Departments 

97,043 

21 

Civil Works (Reserved) 

56,000 

23 

j Famine Relief and Insurance 

62,000 

24 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

15,80,500 

25 

Stationery and Printing (Reserved)... 

6,23,000 

27 

Miscellaneous (reserved) 

93,000 

30 

Capital Outlay on Forest Works ... 

80,000 

31 

Productive Irrigation Works 

20.95,000 


No record has been prepared for the following:— 
3.—Stamps. ■ 

23. —Famine Relief and Insurance. 

24. —Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

25. —Stationery and Printing (Reserved). 
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They have been omitted because , with the exception of Famine Relief, 
they have been very little affected by the Reforms. Famine relief has been 
mentioned in connection with the financial effects of the Reforms and the 
control of the Government of India. 


Education (Reserved) and Public Works (Reserved); have not been 
separately dealt with as they form comparatively small branches of the 
transferred departments and are under the same heads of departments. The 
former relates to European and Anglo-Indian education only, and the latter 
to residences of the Governor, both of which have been excluded from 
transfer. It has been found more convenient to make such mention of these 
as is necessary in the records of the transferred departments to which they 
are related. 


272. The remaining heads are dealt with as follows : — 


1.—Land Revenue 


4.—Forest 

30. —Capital Outlay on Forest Works 
6.—Irrigation charged to Revenue 

31. —Productive Irrigation Works 


9.—Administration of Justice 

10. —Jails and Convict Settlements 

11. —Police 

18.—Industries (Reserved) 

20.—Miscellaneous Departments 


(1) Under the Settlement and 
Land Records Departments, 
which are combined under one 
head of department, and account 
for all but a small fraction of the 
expenditure under this head. 

(2) Forest Department. 

(3) Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Branch. 

f (^) General Administration De¬ 
partment. 

(5) Finance Department. 

(6) Departments under the Legal 
Remembrancer. 

(7) Judicial Department 

(8) Jail Department. 

(9) Police Department. 

...(1 10) Department of Industries 
(Reserved). 


7—General Administration (Reserved) ...*j 

l 


. u^ es , e t ^ le Judicial, and Police Departments are in the portfolio 
of the Hon’ble thfe Home Member, and Industries (Reserved), Forest and 
Irngatjon in the portfolio of the Hon’ble the Revenue and Finance Member, 
lhe demand under the head of Industries (Reserved), which relates entirely 
to expenditure on reformatory schools, is handled in the Legislative Council 
P7 at* ' e the Home Member, whilst the demand on account of 
the Miscellaneous departments, which are controlled by the Director of 
Industries and include electricity, and factory and boiler inspection, is in 
charge of the Hon ble the Revenue and Finance Member. The General 
Admimstiation Department is not a separate department under a head of 
department, and is not susceptible of allocation to one Member or the other. 

rv .,^-11 eglS atlV j- Counci L res P° nsibilit y is shared between the Executive 
as tbe particular subject discussed under the head of 

Member rdates f a matter the portfolio of the Home 

Member or the Revenue and Finance. Member. Thus the Home 

Member would normally take charge of a debate on communal distur- 
sibnitv’f^dffen^n^r 6 " 06 and Fina . nce Member would assume respon- 

or a DroDos^to^ 1 ho1ie^f’ ernm ^ n ^ againSt £ generaI attack on the services, 
or a proposal to abolish Commissioners. Some difficulty is exDerienrpd ** 

until a reduction of the budget demand under th "head has been "ctualfy 

moved it is not always known exactly what will be the eict suMed S 

each of the redStlo^oOrfJK5tiSh!KwSrS^* , . , d i,el1 ^ ‘’'/'i,'"? 
Member for Revenue and>Finance. * demand t0 be introduced by the 
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(1) LAND RECORDS AND SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

1. These two departments are controlled by one and the same officer 
under the title of Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records, 
respectively, and the demands for expenditure on them are both included 
under the head of Land Revenue. The two departments are closely related 
as the Land Records Department is responsible for maintaining the 
records prepared by the Settlement Department and the land records staff 
forms the nucleus of the settlement staff in areas in which settlement opera¬ 
tions are undertaken. The establishment of the Land Records Department 
is permanent and consists of a Deputy Director of Land Records, a per¬ 
manent survey establishment, working x under the general control of an officer 
of the Survey of India, and a district land record staff, the head of which is 
the District Superintendent of Land Records. The establishment of the 
Settlement Department, on the other hand, is almost entirely temporarily 
recruited. The Settlement and Assistant Settlement Officers are drawn 
from the Imperial or Provincial Civil Services and the lower establishment 
is either recruited direct or taken temporarily from the district land records’ 
staff. The temporary settlement staff which is directly recruited, is partially 
absorbed in the permanent land record staff as vacancies occur therein. 

2.. The Settlement Department has been more attacked in the Legis¬ 
lative Council than any other department owing to the opposition 
of the Council to the land revenue policy of Government. With the 
exception of the budget for 1923-24 the demand of the department has been 
reduced every year by the Council and the reductions have been rftore and 
more severe in each succeeding year. In the budget of 1921-22 a sum of 
Rs. 20,216 was reduced on account of survey and settlement- in three dis¬ 
tricts. This cut was carried rather with a view to economy in the cost of 
settlement than from objections to these settlements being carried out. In 
the following year 1922-23 a total reduction of Rs. 1,43,770 was made in the 
demand. Here again the objection was rather to the cost of the existing 
methods of re-settlement than to the principles of settlement. The cuts 
were, however, definitely supported by the argument that the policy of 
short-term settlement was wrong. The demand for 1924-25 was thrown out 
in its entirety. In the general discussion a reference was made to one of the 
settlements for which expenditure was included in the demand and the 
settlement policy of Government was criticized as applied to this one district, 
but politics dominated the debate to the exclusion of other matters and there 
was no general condemnation of the settlement policy of Government. In 
the budget of 1925-26 a reduction of Rs. 75,109 was made on account of 
expenditure on the Berar settlements. The principal objection raised was 
that the principles of settlement were not embodied in an Act of the legisla¬ 
ture, and until this was done, the settlements should be postponed. Objec¬ 
tion was also raised that the rates applied on revision were beyond the 
capacity of the agriculturists and that the revenues of Berar were already 
adequate to its requirements. In 1926-27 the whole demand under the 
head of land revenue was refused on political grounds and the discussion 
did not refer to questions of settlement policy. 

The new Council proved even more drastic than its predecessors, in 
March 1927, 13 items, making up a total demand of Rs. 9,51,139 on account 
of settlements, were cut out of the budget. A token cut of Re. 1 on the 
general policy of the department was also carried. In March 1928 the same 
process was repeated. Seven items, making up a total of Rs. 5,88,251, 
were thrown out incontinently and again a token cut of Re. 1 was carried* 
The same argument that revision of settlement should not be undertaken 
until the principles of settlement had been embodied in an Act was put 
forward, but as Government had already, in 1925, introduced the Berar Land 
Revenue Bill and in August 1927 introduced the Central Provinces Settle¬ 
ment Bill, this argument was slightly altered in form and it was maintained 
that the re-settlements should be suspended until the Bills had actually been 
passed into law. The reductions included sums required for expenditure not 
only on rural settlements, but also for town surveys and settlements which 
had been recently introduced in Berar, as well as for an allowance to an 
officer placed on special duty in the Narsinghpur district, not for the purpose 
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of enhancing the land revenue on re-settlement, but for !r he N T ed L' tS 
and land revenue in consequence of damage done by the Nerbudda floods. 

3 The effect of these cuts on the department may be briefly summa¬ 
rized.' Up to and including the year 1926-27, the Governor stored by 
certification all the sums required during that period In 1927-28 a sum ot 
Rs. 6,50,000 out of the total reduction of Rs. 9,51,000 was restored by certi¬ 
fication. This restoration provided sufficient funds to carry on the settle¬ 
ments which were already in full swing and to keep alive the machinery of 
those which were in their initial stages. In the meanwhile Government re¬ 
examined the proposals for re-settlements in five districts and decided that 
the re-settlement of the Jubbulpore district could be temporarily postponed, 
and that in the Wardha district no further expenditure need be undertaken 
during the year. Accordingly, a supplementary demand for Rs. 1,94,566 
only out of the balance of Rs. 3,01,000 not previously certified was placed 
before the Legislative Council in August 1927, and when the Council re¬ 
jected it, the Governor certified the amount as essential. The settlements, 
on account of which cuts were made in the current year’s budget, have not 
been postponed. The result, therefore, of Council pressure has been the 
definite postponement of the settlement of two districts. No other settle¬ 
ments have been postponed, but in considering enhancemens at settlement 
regard has unquestionably been paid to non-official opinion and, whereever 
possible without undue sacrifice of revenue, lower enhancements have been 
taken than economic facts appeared to justify. In addition, the local 
Government deferred for one year the recovery of the enhanced land 
revenue in two of the Berar taluqs, a matter upon which non-official opinion 
had been strongly expressed. 

4. The importance to provincial revenue of the land revenue policy 
of Government may be judged from the fact that land revenue receipts 
represent roughly one- third of the total revenue. The following table shows 
in detail the enhancements of land revenue imposed during the Reforms 
period:— 


Amount of Land Rcvenue- 


C^ame of district (in the Central Provinces) 
or taluq (in Berar). 


as 

existing. 


enhanced at 
settlement. 


that would have 
been lost had 
Council's recom¬ 
mendation been 
accepted. 


Chanda (Western tahsils) 

Chanda (Eastern tahsils) 

Raipur and Drug (zamindaris) 
Narsinghpur 

Total for Central Provinces 


Malkapur 

Khamgaon 

Jalgaon 

Balapur 

Chikhli 

Akola 

Akot 

Mangrul Izara 
Pusad Izara 
Dbarwa Izara 
Kelapur Izara 
Wun Izara 
Yeotmal Izara 


Total for Berar 


R. 

3,20,049 

13,640 

80,541 

6,33,762 

10.47.992 - 

5,27,279 
4,30,642 
3,65,637 
3,94,318 
3,76,526 
6,14.565 
6.35,020 1 
5,473 
10,842 
23,608 
38,354 
. 34.156 
24,845 


R«. 

4,50,370 

27,385 

1,64,950 

7,64,185 

14,06,890 ' 

7,22,896 ’ 
5,87,358 
4,89,106 
5,20,807 
4,78,041 
8,18,224 
8,59,327 
7,804 
14,656 
28,491 
51,925 
45,428 
32,827 


34,81,265 46,56,890 


Total for Central Provinces and Berar... 45,29,257 


60,63,780 


R>. 

1,30,321 

13,745 

84,409 

1,30,423 

3,58,898 

1,95,617^ 

1,56,716 

1,23,469 

1,26,489 

I, 01,515 
2,03,659 
2,24,307 

2,381 

3,814 

4,883 

13,571 

11,272 

7,982 

II, 75,625 
15,34,523 
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Tins statement does not include settlements which are still in progress, 
nor does it take account of the two settlements which have been postponed 
It will be seen that the enhancements amount approximately to one-third of 
the old revenue. If the Council demands had been conceded, these 
enhancements would certainly have been lost for a period of anything up to 
10 years; the arrears of settlement would have accumulated to such an extent 
that a great strain would have been imposed upon the settlement staff in 
working them off; and it is clear from the attitude taken in the Legislative 
Council, in the Berar Legislative Committee, and in the Select Committee on 
the Central Provinces Settlement Bill that the Council would not haye agreed 
to even one-half of the enhancements now taken. Government is already 
pledged to a policy which must result in a progressive reduction of the 
excise revenue, the other great contributor to the provincial finances. Un¬ 
less, therefore, new sources of taxation should be discovered, the acceptance 
of the land revenue policy pressed upon Government by the Legislative 
Council would result in the stagnation of the provincial revenues. 

5. Three important pieces of legislation have been put forward by the 
department. Of these, the Berar Land Revenue Bill was placed before the 
Berar Legislative Committee and has been discussed in connection there¬ 
with. The Central Provinces Settlement Bill and the Central Provinces 
Consolidation of Holdings Bill were placed before the Legislative Council as 
well as a Land Revenue Amendment Bill of minor importance. The 
Settlement Bill was first introduced in 1923 and, after circulation, was 
brought before the second Council in 1924. The Council refused to consi¬ 
der it and in consequence of its attitude Government withdrew it. The 
present Council demanded that it should be brought up again. Govern- 
menf was not at the moment anxious to proceed with it as the orders of the 
Government of India on the Berar Land Revenue Bill, which covered the 
same ground, were awaited. But in response to further pressure in the 
form of a resolution for the immediate introduction of the Bill, Government 
in August 1927 again put it before the Council and it is now in Select Com¬ 
mittee. The proceedings of the Select Committee indicate that non-official 
■opinion strongly favours a policy which will not only limit the enhancement 
■of revenue and prolong the periods of settlements, but may, in particular 
cases, lead to actual reduction of revenue. 

The Consolidation of Holdings Bill was an important measure designed 
to remedy the evil of fragmentation which is particularly prevalent in 
Chhattisgarh, and proves an obstacle both to economic cultivation and to 
the satisfactory use of irrigation. The Bill was introduced in March 1927 
•and passed into law in the form recommended by the Select Committee in 
January 1928 without opposition. 

6. On the Land Records side reductions have not been so severe. 
Jn 1921-22 a sum of Rs. 24,325 on account of salaries of Deputy Directors 
•of Land Records was cut out by the Council. As a result Government 
decided to abolish three out of the five posts of Deputy Directors in 
deference to the wishes of the Council and on account of the need for 
retrenchment rather than because it considered the posts unnecessary. In 
the following year 1922-23 a reduction of Rs. 12,750 was carried on account 
•of the salaries of the remaining' two Deputy Directors. The local Govern¬ 
ment in view of the progress made in the nazul surveys, for the supervision 
of which one of the Deputy Directors was being trained to replace the 
survey officer in charge, decided that it might be possible to make other 
arrangements for supervision of the smaller number of suveys that would be 
pending when the survey officer retired, and accordingly reduced one of the 
Deputy Directors* posts in response to this cut. The remaining post still 
•exists. 

In the same year a reduction of Rs. 58,000 was carried on account of 
the salaries of District Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of 
Land Records. The Council did not dispute the proposition that some 
supervision over the lower ranks of the land, records staff was necessary, 
but considered that the number of Superintendents and Assistant Superin- 
<dent$ could be reduced by at least 50 per cent. This would have 
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involved placing more than one district under the control of a Superin¬ 
tendent as the existing basis was one post to each district. The local 
Government considered that the reduction, was not feasible and the Governor 
restored the whole of the amount reduced. In 1923-24. a total sum of 
Rs. 25,000 was reduced for the same reason, and the arguments advanced in 
support of the cut were reinforced by reference to the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee. The argument was not accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as the Retrenchment Committee had recommended reduction only if 
the supervision of the land records staff could be partially transferred to 
Tahsildars by relieving them in turn of their magisterial duties. The reduc¬ 
tion was, therefore, again restored by certification. In 1925-26, a. sum of 
Rs. 74,755 was again reduced on account of District Superintendents of 
Land Records. The amount was again restored, less a sum of Rs. 1,000 
left as a token reduction as an acknowledgment that the local Government 
had^ taken notice of the views of the Council and would re-examine the 
position. Another cut of Rs. 19,404 was made on account of special tem¬ 
porary staff required for introduction of a special boundary mark system in 
Berar, This was not restored by certification as the system was not compul¬ 
sory, but optional, on the occupants of agricultural lands, and Government 
had no intention of proceeding with it if it was not desired. Actually, the 
cut w T as made by the Council from ignorance of the benefits of the new 
system which was already appreciated by Berar cultivators who had 
experience of it. Later when the Berar representatives found that their 
^constituents were in favour of the system, they changed their opinion and 
pressed lor its extension. 


1926-27, as already noted, the whole demand was refused on politi¬ 
cal grounds. 

T In discussions on the 1927-28 and 1928-29 budgets consideration of 
the Land Records demand was almost entirely excluded by the attention 

SndtrX 6 'S^ en 5 en f t T PO l Cy ii A l° k l n Cut of Re - 1 was ’ k is tme > carried 
under the head of Land Records, but as a criticism on the policy of Govern¬ 
ment with regard to encroachments on Government town lands and not on 

r. e nn^- niStratl0n ? f A an 2 Records - lt would b e unsa fe to assume that the 
&>unc l is now satisfied that the supervising staff of the Land Records 

the^only 1 effect ofthTr ’ but ./ or . th ?; moment, attacks on it have ceased and 
of the Council cuts has been the reduction of the four nosts 

m Land Rec< ? rd f- .T 1 * ****** has no^been S 

out ettect on the department, particularly in Berai', where the accuraev nf 

ouX&r 1 ^ CertainIy have bLn impr0 - d > ^h the^pervision 

bee^effe^eTboth inland fewrd^and^’tH ” Um * er °^ provements have 
the Patwari staff]has work of 
of survey have been introduced nnL™ i, 0 nd f educ ® d ’ ““proved methods 
Inspectors, and k 6 ® ? e , vdved ° n Revenue ‘ 

entirely new prind|^^2m^cSJ T in Berar on 

Berar survey and settlement method* Th P^ov^nents have been made in 

•traced ,o pressure ?nXoSrftai Sep°Ae can , be dire « ly 

procedure. A summary method of sl “Phfication of settlement 

the minute and detailed methods 5 een evoIved “ place of 

beind the settlement JLXttbV ireStenTS 7^’ ?¥ ^portent feature 

non.. This method ha. only recemlvX.' by . a . calcula- 

tain whether it will in th* Vm* ^ been a< *°P te d a rd it is as yet uncer- 
established procedure. ^ rUn> P rove as satisfactory as the old 

A noticeable feature of the attack ^ 

nruTt iC been confined almost entirelvto^h^ 1 ^^ 7 - of Govern “ 
and to bodies such as Landlords’ SSriJSSf. 1 the Le & sIat ive Council 

opposition to proposals for enhancemen!'. A certa,n amount of local 
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-cordial. The fact appears to be that whilst on the one hand the enhance¬ 
ments of revenue, which are imposed at re-settlement,, are naturally un¬ 
popular, the benefits of an accurate survey and of the decision of long¬ 
standing disputes and uncertainties, which form an equally important part 
of settlement proceedings, are fully appreciated. 

(2) FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

1. The Chief Conservator of Forests is the head of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The post was created in 1906, with the primary object of providing 
the local Government with a technical adviser. Prior to that year, each of 
the three Conservators was the head of department for his circle and still 
possesses some powers in that capacity. Latterly, however, the position of “ 
Chief Conservator as technical advisor has evolved into that of a full head 
of department co-ordinating and controlling the work of the Conservators 
and subordinate staff. 

2. Statement I attached shows the receipts, expenditure and surplus 
revenue of the department. The surplus fluctuates considerably with 
variations in local economic conditions as the bulk of the forest revenue is 
derived from residents of the province. Over a period of years the surplus 
has definitely increased, but the net result of the working of the department 
cannot be arrived at as the accounts are not maintained on a commercial 
basis. 

3. The department has come in for considerable criticism in the Legis¬ 
lative Council and the following cuts have been carried in the Forest 
♦demand : — 

Year. Rs. 

1921- 22 ... 1,50,000 Provision for a Saw Mill at Allapilli. The 

Mill was in consequence not obtained 
until a later year. 

20,000 Forest Department staff. The general 
argument of retrenchment was advanced. 
The effect on the department was negli¬ 
gible. 

1922- 23 ... 18,000 On account of revision of pay of the Prov¬ 

incial Service. 

’20,000 On account of revision of pay of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Service. As a result revision 
had to be postponed in each case. 

1923- 24 ... 25,800 Establishment of the Chief Conservator of 

Forests—the reduction of the demand for 
establishment represented a demand for 
the abolition of the post of Chief Conser¬ 
vator, provision for which being non- 
voted could not be attacked. The cut 
was restored. 

7,000 Provision for elephants. This reduction 
was accepted by Government. 

10,000 Allowances—the allowances particularly 
attacked were the fixed travelling allow¬ 
ances of Conservators and the special 
allowances of officers on special duty, 
such as Lac Research. The effect was 
negligible. 

The whole demand was thrown out in 
common with other departments, but 
forest policy did not come in for parti¬ 
cular criticism and the demand waa 
restored. 

... No cuts were carried. 

In this year the Forest Department was 
subjected to prolonged and’ searching 
criticism and four cuts were carried :— 
100 A token cut on the general policy of the 
department. 

19,250 General direction. 

62,017 Departmental operations. . 

25,000 Countersigned contingencies 


1924-25 


1925-26 and 1926-27 
1927-28 
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The principal allegations were : — 

(1) Grazing rates and rules are too severe. 

(2) Deparmental working of the forests is unprofitable. 

(3) The post of Chief Conservator is superfluous. 

(4) The expenditure of the department continues to increase without 

a corresponding return. 

(5) The deparment has no afforestation policy. 

The amount of Rs. 19,250 under General Direction was. restored by 
certification. Of the last two amounts, Rs. 56,000 was subsequently 
obtained by supplementary grants, but operations for the improvement of 
the forests had to be considerably curtailed.' It may be stated also, as a 
general proposition with regard to all cuts, that a supplementary demand 
voted in January cannot be utilized to the greatest profit in the short period 
of the year remaining, as the bulk of the capital expenditure is carried out 
by the direct agency of the departmental subordinates and not through con¬ 
tractors. In spite of these cuts, expenditure approved by the Council has 
considerably increased in the last two years, chiefly by reason of the use of 
the Provincial Loan Fund for the construction of forest communications. 


4. In August 1927, the Council carried a resolution recommending 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the working of the depart¬ 
ment. The local Government has agreed to appoint a committee after the 
labours of the Irrigation Committee have been completed. With regard to 
nearly all the main criticisms of the department the official and non-official 
views have not been reconciled. With regard to grazing rates, Statement 
II shows that the number of cattle-grazing in reserved forests has 
increased by nearly 4 lakhs in the last nine years. In spite of the fact that all 
prices have risen since most of the grazing rates were fixed, the rate levied 
per aniiqal is practically unaltered. The official views is that there is a case 
for an increase of rates, but specific proposals placed before the standing, 
committee are rejected by the non-official members. Similarly, the official 
view inclines to an expansion rather than contraction of departmental opera¬ 
tions. 


o. Another charge that has been made on several occasions is that the 
forest subordinates are corrupt and oppress the villagers. Special mention 
is made of the harassment caused by prosecutions for petty offences, such as 
the trespass oi cattle across the boundary of reserved forest. The statement 
of forest offences (Statement III) shows a steady increase which the 
department claims to be a sign of improved organization. In 1921-22, poli- 
tl u a L aglt x a, i° n seriously a ^ eClte d the department in South Raipur. Organized, 
thens of forest produce occurred, and in several divisions there was an 
epidemic of forest fires, some of which were proved to be, and others 
believed to be, intentional. 


, j ' Underlying all these differences on matters of forest policy between 
the departmental and the popular view is the essential fact that the restric¬ 
tions necessary to the conservation of forest wealth connotes a limitation of 
i s immediate enjoyment by the people. That limitation is of comparatively 
recent origin, and public opinion has not learnt to appreciate its 
5 iu SO beco j ne increasingly irksome as the expansion of 
population, both human and animal, has steadily decreased the forest area 

Rnlwni ft ed -* w pr l SSUr f upon T hat remains. It is, therefore, humanly 
p * km f,’ 'p e 7 ltab \ e <'that the popular representatives in the Council should 
S V ie,r weight m the scale against a restrictive policv. The effect 

Sivileaes arStSA 1 "- matte / S of . detail ; s “ ch as gazing settlements, or 
so lar/e !ff d r 4 he time °! revisl . on ° f Forest Working Plans. Even 
detlrinr^ f f G ? 1 k ernme ? t forest in the west of the province have 
’ acceSed d unW n rJJ 0pe ° f recove, 7> and the process must inevitably be 

con " nu “ to resi!t popolat opinion ««“ 

T r IV ? hows the stren gth of the staff from year to vear 

uncluSed beC " g l eatly “crewed whilst the uppe^ ranks remain 
unchanged. The incease in the provincial and subordinate ranks has parsed 
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unchallenged by the Legislative Council which has, on the other hand., 
demanded the abolition of the post of Chief Conservator and of at least one 
Conservator. 

8. The control exercised by the Government of India over the Im¬ 
perial Forest Service is greater than over the other Imperial Services. Rule 
VIII of the Civil Services Classification Rules authorizes the local 
Government to promote officers of an all-India service to any post borne on 
the provincial cadre of that service, provided* that the prior approval of the 
Governor General in Council is required to appointments to the posts of 
Chief Conservator and Conservators of Forests. So far as the post of Chief 
Conservator is concerned the rule has presented no difficulty in working. 
Three out of the last four Chief Conservators have been selected by the local 
Government from outside the province, and the selction has been, approved 
by the Governor General in Council. As regards Conservators the rule, 
as it stands, does not express the real position. Twice recently Conserva¬ 
tors have been posted to the province by the Government' of India 
without the previous knowledge and against the wishes of the local 
Government. In the second case the local Government protested, 
and was iniormed that each province must take its share of senior 
officers. In effect, therefore, the reservation by the Government of 
India of the power of approving a selection of the local Government 
has extended far beyond an' expression of approval or disapproval of a 
choice made by the local Government to a choice made by the Government 
of India and communicated to the local Government. It is true that the 
officers thus assigned to the province have been selected in some other 
province in the first instance for appointment to the post of Conservator 
But local experience is so valuable a part of the qualifications of a Conser¬ 
vator that officers, and particularly senior officers on the verge of retire¬ 
ment, transferred to a province in which they have never hitherto served, 
lose much of their value to the department. 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT L — Receipts , Expenditure and Surplus Revenue . 

[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 117.] 

1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. Remarks. 


45,52,918 

38,43,876 

41,33,693 

Receipts. 

47,60,115 51,04,930 52,32,633 

49,86,869 

53,21,376 

23,90,753 

21,31,795 

27,15,821 

Expenditure. 

30,32,748 30,15,143 31,13,045 

35,08,946 

37,41,394 

21,62,165 

*17,12,081 

14,17,872 

Surplus Revenue. 

17,27,367 [ 20,89,787 1 21.19,588 

14,77,923 

15,79,982 *Nine months. 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT II.—Statement of grazing in Reserved Forests. 

[Referred to in paragraph 4 on page 118.] 


Year. 

Total 
area of 
Govern¬ 
ment 
forests in 
square 
miles. 

Total 
area 
open to 
grazing. 

Total 
number 
of cattle 
(live¬ 
stock) 
grazed. 

Average 

fees 

realized 

per 

head. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 





Rs. a. p. 


1918-19 

19,645 

16,285 

3,244,709 

0 6 2 


1919-20 

19,645 

16,3% 

3.203,759 

0 6 3 


1920-21 

*19,814 

16,729 

3,156,406 

0 6 4 

^Includes 174 square 






miles of leased 






forest. 

1921-22 

*19,792 

16,564 

2,853,174 

0 6 0 

Do. 

1922-23 

*19,785 

16,364 

3,151,319 

0 6 1 

Do. 

1923-24 

*19,680 

16,234 

3,388,833 

0 6 1 

Do. 

1924-25 

*19,671 

16,289 

3,529,527 

0 6 4 

Do. 

1925-26 

*19,677 

16,419 

| 

3,526,621 

0 6 3 

Do. 

1926-27 

*19,657 

16,467 : 

3,637,641 

[064 

i ’ 

Do. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT III.—Statement of Forest Offences . 

[Referred to in paragraph 5 on page 124.] 


Year. 

Injury j 
to forest 
by fire. 

Unautho¬ 

rized 

felling. 

Unautho¬ 

rized 

grazing. 

Other 

offences. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

i 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1918-19 

215 

4,4^3 


565 



1919-20 

416 

4,917 

6,954 

606 

12,893 


1920-21 

361 

3,282 


491 

9,151 

(Figures for 
nine months.) 

1921-22 

574 


3,420 

558 

12,859 

1922-23 

555 

6,112 

6,268 

713 

13,648 


1923-24 

631 

6,734 

6,977 

854 

15,1% 


1924-25 


7,486 

7,585 

928 

16,602 


1925-26 

543 

8,128 

8,L6 

1,131 

17,988 


1926-27 

396 

8,687 

__ 1 

.10,029 

1,240 

20,352 














Two of these posts are India list posts, 
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3. Statement I shows the receipts and expenditure of the department 
throughout the period of the Reforms. The policy of Government which 
has been echoed in the Legislative Council has been to stablize rather than 
to expand the activities of die department. The Legislative Council has, in 
fact, gone further and pressed for reduction and, pending the report of the 
Irrigation Committee appointed by Government in June 1927, no new works 
are being undertaken. Receipts have not been directly affected by the 
Reforms, but they have, to some extent, been affected by political agitation ; 
while the growing independence of the tenantry, which has been largely 
stimulated by the extension of the franchise, has aroused some opposition on 
the part of malguzars to the execution of irrigation agreements. The follow¬ 
ing extract from a local paper throws light on the subject: — 


“On Sunday last a meeting of the leading malguzars in the district was 
held for the purpose of starting a counter-organization with a 
view to checkmate the activities of the tenants who are becoming 
increasingly assertive of their rights and clamouring for increas¬ 
ing facilities for Primary Education, Village Panchayat, Medical 
Relief, Water-supply, etc.” 

This meeting took place during March 1928 in the Balaghat district 
where irrigation is an important factor. Malguzars find that the economic 
independence, which slowly follows in the train of irrigation not only affects 
their general power of dominating the tenantry but also decreases the supply 
of labour available for them. In consequence they sometimes throw all 
their weight against the execution of irrigation agreements. Recently a 
malguzar, who is a member of the Legislative Council, refused to sign an 
agreement after all his tenants had signed it and he himself had previously 
agreed to do so. An analysis of the number of villages in which agreements 
have been executed under the Wainganga and Mahanadi canals, two of the 
largest irrigation projects in the province, shows that only 23 per cent of 
villages m which malguzars possess more than 25 per cent of the land affected 
nave signed agreements against 38 per cent of villages where the malguzari 
holding is less. The conclusion sought to be drawn is that the receipts of the 
department would be better if it dealt solely with bodies of tenants, and that 
the maiguzan tenure results in opposition to irrigation on extraneous grounds 
with which the department has no concern. As malguzars preponderate in 

Cou " < ; ll ', the options expressed and the influence exercised 
£>y that body are apt to be one-sided. 


. 4 - /Since the introduction of the Reforms the Legislative Council has 
reduced the budget demand of the department on three occasions only 
The cuts passed were as follows:— *>«»«««> omy. 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1927-28 


63,000 

4,00,000 

1,90,000 


--- —I ^ V) vvv 

All these reductions were moved by members from Berar, where as has 
«nf n 7 en p° ned elsewhere, no irrigation works are undertaken. In fact not 
only the Berar members but a number of members from .the Central Prnv 

mces represent areas in which the activities of the Irrigation Department are 
either absolutely unknown or negligible Tb* eparcment are 

m times of scarcity or famine. trom irn ^ atlon * can obtain funds 

ttruction ’froT&T 1 " the , head of 

and was chiefly justified by the necessitv for J^ amine T InsUran ce Fund 
that the establihments of the two branches of the P^Ki^ixr II I w £? 8u ^ ested 
Irrigation and Buildings and Roa™ couldl^ 

has not been accepted by Governmem in^fh com £ ined ', The suggestion 
department was slight ent and the effect of the cut on the 
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The cut of Rs. 4 lakhs in 1922-23 was made against Irrigation charged to 
Revenue. Again the principal ground for the reduction was economy, but 
the efficiency of the department was also critized. Out of the amount cut, 
Rs. 2,16,000 was restored by certification. 

The cut of Rs. 1,90,000 in 1927-28 was directed against expenditure on 
irrigation from the Famine Insurance grant. The mover desired that this 
expenditure should be financed from other sources and that the famine 
Insurance Fund should be allowed to accumulate up to the maximum limit 
fixed. The reduction was partly met by a supplementary grant ol 
Rs. 70,500, but these last two cuts caused considerable inconvenience to tne 
department as work on some of the works in progress, lor which the pro¬ 
vision was thus reduced, had to be continued. 

In addition, the whole demand was thrown out in 1924, but the adminis¬ 
tration of the department was not affected owing to the exercise by the 
Governor of the power of certification. 


5. The financial aspect of irrigation in the province was, at the time of 
the provincial settlement, materially affected by the decision that interest on 
sums advanced for expenditure on irrigation works prior to the Reforms 
should be payable to the Government of India in respect not only of produc¬ 
tive but also of protective works. The total interest payable annually ex¬ 
ceeds Rs. 14 lakhs. On several occasions the Legislative Council has 
characterized this payment as inequitable and the local Government has pro¬ 
tested against it. In 1922 the Finance Member of the Government of India 
agreed that the matter ought to be reconsidered as soon as the provincial 
contributions had been abolished. 


Since, the Reforms the works which were sanctioned as productive have 
been reclassified in the light of further experience of their working as un¬ 
productive and there are no works in the province, whether constructed 
before or after the Reforms, which are now classified as productive. In fact, 
therefore, although part of the interest paid to the Government of India is 
nominally on account of productive irrigation, the province neither obtains 
nor is likely to obtain in the future, a return on any of the works equivalent to 
the interest paid by the Provincial Government to the Government of 
India. 


6. Only one piece of legislation affecting the department has been 
placed before the Legislative Council. This is the Central Provinces Canal 
Management (Amendment) Act, 1923. The object of this legislation was to 
make it possible to obtain agreements for the construction of water-courses 
when the occupiers of 80 per cent of the area affected agreed thereto. The 
Bill was placed before the standing committee and unanimously approved 
in 1922, and in 1923 it passed the Council in a single day. 

A Central Provinces Irrigation Bill has been under consideration for 
over four years and has been placed before the standing committee on five 
occasions. On the last occasion the standing committee agreed to the draft 
and it is now about to be submitted for preliminary sanction to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. At present irrigation is regulated by the Northern India 
Canal and Drainage Act as amended by two small local Acts. Conditions in 
the north of India to which that Act is primarily intended to apply differ 
greatly from those prevailing in this province and it has long been evident 
that a local Act is required. 


7. The standing committee of the. department, during the life of the 
first two Councils included three or four non-official members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and two outside members from the areas most affected by 
irrigation and not represented in the Legislative Council by persons acquaint¬ 
ed with the problems of irrigation. During 1926-27 the committee was in 
abeyance, ft was reconstituted in August 1927 like other committees with 
three members nominated by Government and six non-official members of 
the Legislative Council nominated on the advice of the President. A num¬ 
ber of important matters including the Canal Management Bill, Central Prov¬ 
inces Irrigation Bill, several proposals involving heavy expenditure, ques¬ 
tions of agreements and rates, and proposals for the revision of the powers; 
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reventteSJjEqg this they receive a commission and their activity is further 
stimulided:3>y9the constant supervision ©f the officials of the department 
during.;thje xbHection season. “ 

In ah other respects the-Panchayat& have^.shawii_ little initiative, eg 1 
power^Sjggftol. On one canal in, Chhattisgarh- afsystem of control of thfe 
distribg&ojpofrvvater by paid village servants haf£ i>eeif Organized in a limited 
number7# villages. Jn other villages in the same'-ar^a the tenants undertake 
in turii responsibility for'distnbution.' But in regard to die construction of 
water-iwSwreSiothing has been done although the Act wjjhichlwidgned the 
poweifj?SCC@5pulsion for this purpdse was passed: five years ago. ^Nor ade 
panchayatras useful in preventing damage to irrigation wdrks as thify should 
be w'h^sjy^i'eiS: damage has been causecfthey generally fail to give adequate 
assistaso^S^securing evidence against the offeniden>. § < 

1 £: dition to the control exercised 1 pv® the all-India Services 

the Secretary-of State also requires that estimates-of -irrigation projects the 
cost ofe?s®km^(works only) exceeds.,Rs. 50 lakhs_shall be: submitted for Ids 
appro^.t^No such projects have feeen-frantedrimee the Reforms, but -'a 
propojsarro revise^ the calculations on which a project, sanctioned by the 
^Secretary. qf. State Before the Reforms had heenj based, was submitted 
^hrou^ffiS government of India for sanction^ .1915: LThe Government 
;of India Approved of the proposal an<T started'-fiat ifie sanction of the 
^Seeretary^of State was not necessary. - : j 

,L Tje^rnment of India have, in practice, exercise! no controT. -A 
=local §§y®rmjent may apply to the" Government of Indi# forrthe corrstitni- 
;tion ora Board to consider any project -whichdt is desired to subimt for 
T their -adyic.er ^ech a -Board consists of the Consulting; Eaginefer to tfee 
a and certain selected’; .province Chief Engmeere. 
?-Z ar T an S6nient turns on the appd&tmen* qf a senior Officer 

r^.th ffiicttekf experience of irrigation to the=-post of Consulting Engjne<®. 
cThe l^^ernment has not applied for a Board for any project. ^ £ 
z pi? 'spy? ■■ i ^ * ? 

£• *—« itl -v fv «* * w " ~ 

p. I _ ^ \ 



hnm ic MOKKW DM.VHJ.yn-MJ. UKKiry.I.IOM HJ(VHt.-H) 
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The decrease in the figures js due (q the transfer of the Mahanadj Canal Project from the productive to the unproductive class. 
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(4) GENERAL ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT (RESERVED). 

1 The General Administration Department exists as a department 
nnlv in the Secretariat and does not constitute a separate department under 
a head of department. It does, however, constitute a separate deman 
in the budget with the following heads : — 

A. —Heads of Provinces and Executive Councils. 

B. —Legislative Bodies. , 

C. —Secretariat and Headquarters Establishment. 

D. —Commissioners. 

E. —District Administration. 

F. —Miscellaneous. 

The demand under the head of General Administration is heavier 
than any other single head with the exception of Public Works (Trans- 
ferred) and accounts for approximately 10 per cent of the provincial 
expenditure; and as it includes expenditure for the maintenance of the 
whole civil executive administration from the Governor downwards, it 
offers the widest possible scope for criticism, of the policy of the executive 
government. In this note it is not proposed to discuss Part B of the budget 
demand relating to legislative bodies as these have been sufficiently 
examined elsewhere. Other matters which fall under the head of General 
Administration and have been criticized thereunder in the Legislative 
Council will also only be cursorily mentioned if they have been adequately 
dealt with either in the administrative records of particular departments or 
elsewhere in this memorandum. 


2. The demand has been reduced by the Legislative Council as 
follows, omitting cuts relating to the Legislative Council: — 

Year. R». 

1922- 23 ... 12,000 Salary of the Personal Assistant to the Commissioner 

of Berar. As a result the post of Personal 
Assistant was abolished. 

3,600 Lump reduction against three Deputy Commissioners 
(voted). It was suggested that these Deputy 
Commissioners, who were promoted officers of the 
Provincial Service, might forego the increments 
in their salaries accruing during the year as a 
contribution to the depleted finances of Govern¬ 
ment. 

75,000 Against Extra-Assistant Commissioners. A reduction 
in the number of posts was urged. 

1923- 24 ... 20,0C0 Lump reduction on the score of economy against 

district establishment. It was suggested that Sub- 
divisional Officers were unnecessary and might be 
abolished. 

1925-26 ... 500 Travelling allowance of Executive Councillors. This 

cut was carried as a censure on the Hon’ble the 
Home Member for having toured in Berar f r the 
purpose of undertaking propaganda work in 
connection with the Swarajists' programme. 

1,66,000 Against the establishment of Commissioners, express¬ 
ing the oft-repeated opinon of the Council that 
the posts of Commissioners should be abolished. 

4,02,3 0 Under the sub-head Jaglias and Mahars in-Berar. 

This cut emphasised the opinion of the Council 
that the cess on agriculturists for the maintenance 
of Jaglias and Mahars should be reduced and 
the expenditure incurred thereon in excess of the 
proceeds ot the cess met from provincial revenues. 

Of these three cuts, the first two had no effect on the administration as 
the amount reduced under the head of Travelling Allowance was not sub¬ 
stantial and Government did not agree to the abolition of Commissioners * 
and the amount reduced was restored by certification. The question of the 
Jaglia and Mahar cess which was raised by the third cut is one that has a 
lengthy history commencing from, before the Reforms. Mahars are village 
servants who were formerly remunerated for their services by a cess based 
on the land revenue and paid in kind direct to them by the occupants of 
land. In collecting their dues they were aided by village officers. In the 
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pre-Reform Legislative Council and again in the first Council under the 
Reforms the Berar members repeatedly urged the abolition of this cess. 
Government never accepted the principle that the cost of these village 
servants should be made a burden on the provincial revenues, but in 1923, 
yielding to the pressure of educated opinion, it replaced the grain cess by 
a cash cess and at the same time greatly reduced the number of these 
village servants. The opportunity for further expression of the non-official 
opinion that the cost of maintaining Jaglias and Mahars should be borne 
by provincial revenues arose again in 1925 when the Berar Land Revenue 
Draft Code, in which the powers of Government in respect of this cess were 
defined, was placed before the Berar-Legislative Committee. Government 
was defeated on this issue by the solid vote of the elected members of the 
committee; and the committee refused to alter its opinion when the Draft 
Code was resubmitted with the recommendations of the Governor General 
in Council for reconsideration. The Draft Code has been forwarded with 
the final recommendations of the local Government to the Government of 
India whose decision is now awaited. 

Year. Rs. 

1927-28 ... 1 Against Heads of Provinces. This cut was finally 

moved on the ground that the rime allowed for 
the discussion of non-official business was insuffi¬ 
cient Other complaints were also ventilated in 
the discussion, and at the end it was uncertain 
exactly what the adverse vote indicated. 

1,42,699 and 1 Two cuts again for the abolition of Commissioners. 

1 Civil^ Secretariat travelling allowance. This reduc¬ 
tion was moved against travelling allowances 
under head C.—Secretariat which is votable, as 
a profest against the removal under the orders 
of the Secretary of State of the tour expenses 
of hxecutive Councillors from voted to non- 
noted expenditure. The objection was in 
reality directed against the 1925 amendment of 
section 72-D of the Government of India Act 
under which this reclassification of expenditure 
was made and, therefore, did not properly 
concern the local Government. 

28,000 District Establishment. This^cut embodied several 
standing complaints with regard to district 
administration— 

(1) the desirability on grounds of economy of 

reducing the number of districts; 

(2) abolition of Sub-divisional Officers; 

(3) separation of executive und judicial 
functions. 

25,000 General Establishment travelling allowance. This 
cut was moved without discussion after the fall 
of the guillotine. 

1,000 Lump reduction. This cut was made the basis for 
a general attack on the famine policy of Govern¬ 
ment in Berar. 

Sufficient funds were obtained by certification or 
supplementary demands to render the effect of 
these cuts negligible. 

1928-29 ... 1 Civil Secretariat staff. This cut was moved to 

discuss the general policy of the administration 
during the year 1927-28. Mention was made 
of— 

(1) the inadequate time allotted for non-official 

Council business; 

(2) the stoppage of the practice of issuing com¬ 

muniques regarding the action taken by 
Government on Council resolutions; 

(3) the constitution of selection committees for 

the provincial services; 

(4) the attitude of Government towards 

communal disturbances; 

(5) Indianization of the services. 

36,000 and 1,01,650 Again for the abolition of Commissioners. 

1,000 . Lump reduction directed against the rates of travel¬ 
ling allowance of Government Officers, especially 
the rates for travelling by motor car. 
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Of these cuts the onlv one that had any effect was the last. Government 
has since proceeded to examine the rates of travelling allowance and the 
possibility ot altering or reducing them especially with reference to the use 
of motor cars by the higher grades of officers. 

3. The question of reducing the number of districts which was 
referred to in the discussion of the budget in 1927-28 was first raised in a 
concrete form by the Retrenchment Committee in 1J22, Before the 
appointment of the committee it had been suggested in the Legislative 
Council that all Commissioners could be abolished and the number of dis¬ 
tricts materially reduced. The Retrenchment Committee recommended the 
abolition of three districts as a means of economizing expenditure. The 
suggestion was carefully examined by Government and it was calculated 
that a saving of approximately Rs. 1 lakh only would result if this proposal 
were adopted. It was found, however, that there was considerable local 
opposition to obolition in the districts which would be abolished, and as the 
provincial finances improved the importance of effecting economy 
decreased. Government has all along held the view that a reduction in 
the number of districts would necessarily result in some loss of efficiency; 
and finally in the budget discussion in March 1928 a cut for the reduction 
of districts was withdrawn after it had been strongly. opposed by a non¬ 
official member. It appears, therefore, that local objections to reduction 
have for the moment, at any rate, proved stronger than abstract theories of 
economic administration, and that the non-official element in the Council 
is beginning to recognize that there are two sides to the question. 


4. The demand for the abolition of Commissioners has already been 
mentioned. It is a demand which has been voiced frequently in all three 
Councils both by means of resolutions and in budget discussions. The 
arguments always brought forward were that Commissioners were a link 
in the chain of administration unnecessarily interposed between the local 
Government and district officers, and they were frequently described as 
mere post offices. This argument has in the present Council been supple¬ 
mented by another argument which perhaps reveals the real foundation of 
the objection to these officials. In the discussion of a resolution for the 
abolition of Commissioners in March 1927 a member said: “I think it is 
our first and foremost duty in this Council to ask the Government to abolish 
this institution not on other grounds but on this important ground that its 
retention goes against the entire policy of the Government of India as well 
as the policy enunciated by the British Parliament, that we must have pro¬ 
gressive self-government.” Again in March 1928 during the budget dis¬ 
cussion of the cut of Rs. 1,01,650 mentioned above the mover said : “The 
retention of the Commissioners is not necessary after the Reforms, mainly 
because they do not fit in with them. I find from the proceedings of the 
Council that the Central Provinces Ix>cal Self-Government Act was 
recently amended with a view to divest the Commissioners of the powers 
vested in them by the Act on the ground that Commissioners were no longer 
needed. The statements reflect the feeling that the power and influence 
of Commissioners are an obstacle to popular control, particularly in the 
transferred departments. 


Up till 1927 the local Government firmly resisted all attacks on Com- 
missioners and the reductions made in the demand on account of their 
establishments were nullified by certification. In March 1927 when the 

Jh?Hn?S a ?hi n p ebated in A? e l 0urSe f discussion of the budget demand 
the Hon ble the Reyenue Member undertook, as a concession to Dublic 

opinion as repeatedly expressed in the Council, that the local Government 
would recommend to the Government of India the abolition nf i-h* Cnm 
missionership of the Nerbudda Division pmvTded tta ,hTrl£don^n 

S'fhM on°"diviS ,n S 0 df« ,kf ™T ded t0 a demin<l for !he abolition 
or mat one division, and that this reduction would be accented hv the 

Council as a settlement of the question at least for the term of the Council 
of Commissioners", but k srfthdrs™. The jt*£2E5 
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the reduction of one Commissionership was, therefore, withdrawn as the 
condition on which it had been made had not been fulfilled. The Secretary 
of State has refused to consider the abolition of Commissioners as a general 
proposition, and has thus definitely upheld the position taken up by the 
local Government. In 1928 the first reduction of Rs. 36;000 against the 
establishment of Commissioners covered the establishment of one Com¬ 
missioner only and was intended to express the opinion of the Council that 
half a loaf was better than no bread. But no indication was given that it 
was the Nerbudda Commissionership which the Council desired to abolish, 
and in any case the offer of the local Government had lapsed. No action 
was therefore taken upon it. Although non-official opinion is almost solid 
against the retention of Commissioners there is, in the present Council, 
some recognition of the fact that the large number of junior officers in 
charge of districts does afford some justification for supervision by a more 
experienced officer. 


5. With regard to district administration, the activities of district 
officers and their subordinates are so multifarious and affect the people so 
directly that they afford almost innumerable subjects for criticism and dis¬ 
cussion in the Legislative Council and it is impossible to gauge accurately 
the repercussion on district administration. The political activities or 
Deputy Commissioners have been definitely curtailed as a result of Council 
criticism. District Darbars have been abolished and the instructions for 
the counteraction of extremist activities have been cancelled. As regards 
particular incidents of a political nature, mention may be made of the 
Nagpur Flag agitation in 1923 when the action of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur, was condemned by the Legislative Council. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the condemnation involve the Government as much as the district 
administration, as every step taken by the Deputy Commissioner througn- 
out this prolonged agitation was approved by higher authority, lwo inci¬ 
dents in the Narsinghpur and Raipur districts, respectively, where the dis¬ 
trict authorities interfered with meetings of a political character, were the 
subject of hotly-debated resolutions, and there can be no doubt that the 
attitude of district authorities towards political agitation has been> m the 
course of time, materially modified. Agitation which at the outset of the 
Reforms would almost certainly have resulted m prosecution now passes 
almost unnoticed. In the collection of land revenue little e ® ect can 
seen The use of coercive processes is frequently queried m the Council, 
but h»s not formed the .abject of general debate nor ha. the thttnct 
administration been hampered by organized political agitation m 
Recently the Yeotmal District Association attempted to secure concessions 
in regard to land revenue due for 1927-28, but was unable to convince 
Government In the Berar Legislative Committee opposition was mani¬ 
fested t^he more severe methods of collecting land revenue, such as 
warrants of attachment and forfeiture of holdings 

what effect this will have on the final structure of the Berar Land Kevenue 
Draft Code On more than one occasion resistance to the payment of 
End revenue he” ”een stimulated by local politicians but nothing in the 
nJlnre of collective “Satyagraha” has been attempted and the result has 
only been some Slay in ejection and the issue of more than the normal 
number of coercive processes. 

Author matter in which district officers have been much criticized is 

Another matter m wmcn uisu i pressure of public 

the administration o £ fusions fo/the grant of gun 

opinion Gov . q{ ca ijj n g j n guns in the hot weather has been dis- 

licences. T P . /= are bound to grant licences to persons of a 

countenanced ; d“J 1 **rentionalreasons to the contrary exist; and arbitrary 
pertain status unless excep { r guarded against by a provision for 

S55! “fi-SK b“ laUnctLe in theW of gnn hcences 
granted. 

Pressure has d. been 1 ^™*',^.“ One's thal 

«»»rL purpose of acquiring a general knowledge 
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of his district and its people, and not solely for the disposal of definite 
matters pending before him. The value of such touring is not immediately 
obvious and if the officer seeks recreation on the way in the form of shikar 
he offers a good target for attack in the Council hall. In the early days 
of the Reforms the immobilization of the district officer was undoubtedly 
sought as a means of lessening his control. Finally there was the necessity 
at that time of rigid economy. The last argument only was accepted by 
Government and, in 1922, orders were issued for the curtailment of touring 
to a strict budget allotment. With the improvement in the provincial 
finances these orders were cancelled. The only other result has perhaps 
been more careful supervision by higher authority of the touring done by 
district officers. Indirectly the Reforms have affected touring, as the 
increase of work in all departments, and, in some districts, the threat of 
communal disturbances, have tended to tie the district officer more and 
more to his Headquarters. 

The Council has further tried to limit the power of district officers by 
pressing on Government the appointment of district advisory committees 
composed of non-officials who would advise on all matters of district 
administration. Court of Wards advisory committees have actually been 
appointed in some districts. Committees to recommend persons for 
appointment as honorary magistrates, or to advise on the suspension and 
remission of land revenue have also been recommended. In fact there is 
scarcely any activity of district officers in which non-official participation 
has not been demanded. Government has refused to permit responsibility 
to be formally devolved to non-statutory committees, but the pressure thus 
exercised has unquestionably resulted in the public being more and more 
consulted by executive officers than in the pre-Reform era. 

With regard to the provincial executive service, little has been heard 
in the Legislative Council. The reduction of the number of Extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, and the abolition of Sub-division,al Officers were measures 
urged mainly on the ground of economy, and as these demands have not 
been reiterated it may be assumed that the Council is not dissatisfied with 
the composition of the provincial service. The constitution of the selection 
comm.ttee for the provincial service, which was brought into being since the 
Reforms, has been criticized and it has been urged that its scope should be 
extended to appointment to the service by promotion from the cadre of 
Tahsildars; but these criticisms are no reflection upon the service. That 
the utility of Sub-divisional Officers is now. recognized is shown by the fact 
that in making out a case for the amalgamation of districts it has been argued 
that the place of the district officers, who disappear, could be effectively 
taken by Sub-divisional Officers. 

6. The Secretariat has escaped criticism except for the demand that 
an Indian should be appointed as Secretary or Under Secretary. Govern¬ 
ment was at first unable to accede to this demand as there were for a time 
no Indians with the necessary experience or qualifications who were not 
already employed in equally responsible posts elsewhere. But since 1926 
an Indian has been appointed as Revenue and later as Financial Secretary, 
and more than one Indian have been appointed to posts of Under Secretary! 
The demand of the Legislative Council for the Indianisation of the Secre¬ 
tariat has been strengthened since 1927 by the revival of the Ministry as 
the Ministers support the demand; and their.influence must carry weight. 

7. Lastly there is criticism of the Government as a whole, and of the 
head of the Government. Under the first heafl may be mentioned the long¬ 
standing complaint regarding the removal of the seat of Government twice 
a year to Pachmarhi. This complaint was voiced'in the pre-Reform Council 
where* a resolution was defeated by a narrow margin of three votes. In 
March 1921 the Reformed Council passed by the same mar g in of votes a 
resolution disapproving of the removal of the seat of the lpcal Government 
to the hills every year, and of permission beigg given to certain officials to 
stay in the hills during the summer. Government explained that the 
utmost economy was practised and that the list of officers and their estab¬ 
lishments, who were required to go to Pachmarhi, had been limited to the 
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minimum necessary for the functioning of Government; that heads of 
departments were not included in that list and did not draw travelling 
allowance for journeys to and from Pachmarhi; and that the total cost to 
Government of travelling allowances was only about Rs. 10,000 a year. 
Following this resolution and another resolution recommending the revision 
Qf the scales of allowances granted to establishments moved to Pachmarhi 
the local Government, decided that heads of departments should, in future, 
be responsible for paying out of their own pockets all allowances payable to 
any establishments accompanying them to Pachmarhi. The list of heads of 
departments and others, such as Commissioners, permitted to visit Pach¬ 
marhi has always been rigorously guarded against encroachment, and in 
1927 the head of the Veterinary Department, who had in practice been 
enjoying both seasons there, was restricted to a three months’ visit only, the 
period of hot weather season. 

The local Government has also definitely fixed the periods of each 
season. Formerly the first season extended from about the last week in 
March to the first week of July. Now it is fixed at April 1st to July 1st; 
and the second season has been curtailed from approximately two months 
to the period September 15th to the end of October. 


The complaint about the Pachmarhi exodus has never been entirely 
forgotten and recurs periodically. But wuth the appointment of Ministers 
and the holding of meetings of select and other committees in Pachmarhi, 
non-officials have had greater opportunities of visiting Pachmarhi them¬ 
selves and seeing the other side of the picture. In consequence com¬ 
plaints against .the Pachmarhi exodus have tended to yield to complaints 
about the insufficiency of accommodation there for non-officials and even 
to concrete suggestions that accommodation should be extended and that 
a meeting of the Legislative Council there might be considered. Govern¬ 
ment has not tested the weight of opinion for and against Pachmarhi, res¬ 
pectively, by inclusion of expenditure on the provision of accommodation 
there in the Public Works Department demand, nor has it made any con¬ 
cession to the demand that the period spent by Government at Pachmarhi 
should be further curtailed. 


As regards the head of the Government although Standing Order 26 
(2) (iv) of the Legislative Council prohibits a member from reflecting upon 
the conduct of the Governor, members have on more than one occasion, 
particularly in the debate on the General Administration demand in March 
1928, animadverted on the paucity of time allotted for the discussion of 
non-official business, on the shortness of the notice given for the Council 
session, and on the delay in assenting to amendments of the Standing 
Orders which had been passed by the Council. These are matters within 
the sole discretion of the Governor. So also is the question of appointing 
an Indian as Aide-de-Camp or Private Secretary, which w-as raised on a 
cut moved against the General Administration demand. It may not always 
be easy to draw the line between a recommendation or suggestion that the 
Governor should pursue a particular line of conduct and a reflection on a 
particular line of conduct that the Governor has pursued. The former may 
imply the latter. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a reduction 
in the budget demand implies something more than a mere recommenda¬ 
tion for the future. 


The difficulty of avoiding reflection on the conduct of the Governor may 
be further exemplified by reference to the power of certification of expendi¬ 
ture vested in the Governor under section 72-D of the Government of. 
Tndia Act The power of certification is an overriding power enabling 
he Govemor to g aside the decision of the Legislative Council. Fre- 
ouentlv the Council makes no comment on the exercise of this power. But 
When a reduction is made year after year, as for instance for the abolition 
of Commissioners, it is inevitable that members should refer to certification 
as a flouting of the wishes of the Council. No personal reflection upon the 
Governor is implied, nor in fact has there ever been a personal attack upon 
him. It is as the head of the executive, wielding extensive powers of 
•control, that his conduct is criticized. 
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(5) FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

1. It has already been stated that the introduction of a large measure 
of provincial autonomy necessitated a complete revision of the financial 
arrangements between the Central and Provincial Governments. One of 
the main features of the change was the removal of control by the Central 
Government. The withdrawal of internal control over finance implied the 
substitution of effective control within the province, and this control is partly 
provided for by the Finance Department. The department is constituted 
and its functions regulated by the Devolution Rules. The Finance Member 
is in charge of the department and its responsibilities and duties may 
briefly be described as follows: — 

It is responsible for the safety of the Famine Insurance Fund and for 
watching the local Government’s balances, and its advice must be taken on 
all important questions of finance. It examines all taxation and borrowing 
pioposals, prepares the budget, advises on all schemes for new expenditure ; 
and it must be consulted before the grant of any loan or advance, other than 
those under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, is sanc¬ 
tioned, before variations are made in the emoluments of posts and before 
posts are created or abolished, or new rights, such as mineral, forest or 
water-power rights, or assignments of land revenue are created and before 
proposals are accepted involving either expenditure for which no provision 
has been made in the budget, or the abandonment of revenue. Tne assent 
of the Finance Department is, however, assumed to have been given to 
questions affecting posts, when budget provision exists, or the expenditure 
proposed is non-recurring and can be met by reappropriation within a grant 
between heads subordinate to a minor head, when the case does not involve 
the interpretation of a financial rule or a reference to the Government of 
India, and when the extra expenditure forms no part of any general scheme 
involving the creation of a new or the revision of an existing establishment. 
Its assent is also assumed in cases involving the creation of new rights, 
the abandonment of budgeted revenue or the incurring of unbudgeted 
expenditure, where such cases fall within the scope of departmental codes 
and .rules or standing orders of the local Government, or, in the case of 
rights to water-power, if no financial consideration is involved: this is 
subject to the proviso that the Finance Department must be consulted before 
such standing rules or standing orders are amended. Finally, it ensures that 
audit irregularities are remedied, and it is its duty not only to lay the Audit 
and Appropriation Reports before the Public Accounts Committee, but 
also to bring to that Committee's notice all expenditure which has not been 
duly authorized and any financial irregularities. In order to enable the 
Finance Department to exercise its various functions, instructions have been 
drawn up by the local Government regulating its duties, and its relations 
with other departments. 

2w Devolution Rule 37 (a). — Dealing with the functions of the 
department in the order in which they are given in the Devolution Rules, 
vhe first relates to loans. Apart from procedure which is dealt with in the 
instructions referred to above, it is only necessary to mention that in . this 
province all loans have been obtained from the Government of India and 
the Provincial Loans Fund and they are utilized to meet capital expendi¬ 
ture on Irrigation and Forest works and generally to finance, advances under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Local Authorities Loans Acti 
The decision as to the amount of loan to be taken, each year and the work? 
to be financed against it is primarily arrived at in the Finance Department k 
and no difficulty has so far been experienced with* the Government of India 
in obtaining such amounts as are required. 

With the exception of disbursements against loans under the Local 
Authorities Loans Act, the expenditure on objects financed from loan 
funds is generally incurred in departments included in the portfolio of the 
Hon’ble Member, Revenue and Finance. So far as such departments are 

___ i < • <*• v < 
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but in regard to loans under the Local Authorities Loans Act, there have 
been cases in which the reports of the Finance Department have affected 
the decision arrived at by the administrative department. 

3. Devolution Rule 38 ( b ).—Under the Devolution Rules the 
Finance Department is responsible for the safety and proper employment 
of the Famine Insurance Fund. 

As explained in paragraph 262 there are certain definite charges 
incurred annually and provided for in the budget against the assignment for 
Famine Insurance, but there have been occasions in which the credits in 
the fund has been drawn on by meanssof supplementary demands during the 
course of the year. The charge for which the fund primarily exists, i.e., 
the relief of famine, depends entirely on the character of the 
monsoon and cannot ordinarily be foreseen and provided for in the 
budget, so if any charges are to be incurred during the course of the year 
they can only be met by means of supplementary demands. The advice of 
the Finance Department in the matter of classification of charges against 
the assignment or funds has generally been accepted by Government. 

4. Devolution Rule 37 (c).—Only on one occasion since the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms has taxation been introduced. The Stamps and 
Court Fees Acts were amended go as to give increased revenue at a time 
when the financial conditions of the province were unfavourable, and the 
amendments had effect for three years only. The Finance Department 
was consulted before the proposals were finally approved. 

Under this head may also be included the proposals submitted 
annually by the Commissioner of Excise showing the rates of Excise duty 
to be levied in the following year. 

5. Devolution Rule 37 (d).—No loans have been raised in this prov¬ 
ince since the Reforms, and as explained in paragraphs 263-264 expenditure 
on objects which cannot be financed from revenue, are financed by loans 
from the Government of India and the Provincial Loans Fund. 


6* Devolution Rule 37 (e).-—The Devolution Rules make the Finance 
Department responsible for seeing that proper financial rules are framed 
for the guidance of other departments. 


The financial rules by which the local Government was governed before 
the Reforms are contained in the Civil Account Code, the Public Works 
Department Code, the. Public Works Account Code, the Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code and the Forest Account Code, all issued under the authority 
of the Government of India. Subsidiary rules for local purposes were 
embodied in the Treasury Manual, Public Works Department Manuals 
(Volumes I, II and III), Forest Account Rules and the Forest Manual. 
1 he Reforms necessitated reclassification of financial rules according to their 
statutory derivation They fall now into three classes (1) rules of the local 
Governmeiit which have their statutory authority in Devolution Rule 37 (e) ; 
(2) ones relating to audit or account procedure, issued by the Auditor 
General under rule 22. of the Auditor General’s rules framed by the Secre- 
tary o. State in Council under section 96-D (I) of the Government of India 
Act, and (3) the Agency Rules issuable by the Governor General in Council 
under rule 46 of the Devolution Rules. Naturally, the rearrangement and 
reclassification of the rules was lengthy process. The Auditor General 
first indicated the authority now responsible for each rule in the Civi' 
Account Code, the Forest Account Code, and the Public Works Account 
Code according to this tripartite classification, and a model set of financial 

!Sn 1Q?4 ffl r th ® assistance . of 1( >cal Governments.. It was not 

an T? C ^ r fT aS i p ace £ d on special duty to complete the 
R Thedraft rules after examination by the Accountant 
General were sent to the Auditor General for scrutiny in September 1926 
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7. The rules under preparation are generally applicable to all 
departments of the local Government. The special rules at present in 
force in the Public Works Department and Forest Department require that 
this compilation should be supplemented by special codes for these depart¬ 
ments. These rules have also been compiled and are now, after scrutiny 
by the Accountant General, being examined by the departments concerned. 
When they are issued it will no longer be necessary for officers serving in 
this province to use either the Forest or Public Works Account Codes; and 
with the issue of the general rules, the Civil Account Code, Volumes I and 
II, and the Treasury and Sub-Treasury Manuals will no longer be used 
by officers under the local Government. 


8. The Fundamental Rules are issued by the Secretary of State 
under section 96-B of the Government of India Act. They had effect from 
the 1st January 1922 and as from that date have replaced the substantive 
rules in the Civil Service Regulations except in respect of pensions only. 
Before they could be brought into force this Government was required to 
supplement them by a number of subsidiary rules regulating matters in which 
the rules concede rule making powers to local Governments. These supple¬ 
mentary rules were framed by the local Government and were put into effect 
from the 1st August 1923. Later on the Fundamental Rules were again 
examined with a view to further delegation of powers. Under rule 7 of the 
Fundamental Rules such delegation requires prior consultation with the 
Finance Department but it is open to that department to prescribe, by 
general or special order, cases in which its consent may be presumed to have 
been given. The Fundamental Rules and Supplementary Rules thereunder 
were examined and two sets of instructions prepared. The one enumerates 
the cases in which the consent of the Finance Department may be presumed 
to have been given to the exercise by the Governor in Council or the Gover¬ 
nor acting with his Ministers, of certain powers under the Fundamental 
Rules and Supplementary Rules. In the other is shown the powers dele¬ 
gated to authorities subordinate to the local Government. 


9. Devolution Rules 37 (f) and (g ).—An important function of the 
rinance Department is the preparation of the provincial budget and of 
any supplementary estimates or demands which have to be submitted to 
the vote of the Council. Steps were taken to relieve the office of the 
Accountant General of the duties performed by it in connection with the 
compilation and printing of the budget, and by the year 1926 the Finance 
Department was able to take over completely all budget work. This 
involved an addition to the staff of the Finance Department and the forma- 
tion of two separate sections of that department—one dealing with rules 
and the other with budget. It is, however, in connection with the provision 
ot new schemes of expenditure in the budget of a year, that the Finance 
Department comes into touch with other departments of Government. 
Under Devolution Rule 37 the Finance Department is required to examine 
and advise on all schemes of new expenditure and should decline to provide 
^wL eStimate f ° r ^y scheme which has not been so examined. These 
l ™^fv 3re ’ 3S 3 e ' dea t Wlth by the administrative departments, but as 
? . c , on , dltIon Precedent to scrutiny by the Finance Department it has been 
• down as a matter of procedure that new schemes should receive 
dministratwe approval and, where necessary, approval by the Deoart- 
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of Government in order to enable the Governor to arrive at a decision under 
Devolution Rule 32; but in practice there has been no disagreement which 
has necessitated this rule being brought into play. 

11. The necessity for a supplementary demand may'arise from one 
of three causes. Either (1) the amount granted by the Council proves 
inadequate, or (2) an unexpected windfall, such as the remission of a part 
of the provincial contribution provides an opportunity for embarking on 
new expenditure, or (3) expenditure is contemplated on a service for which 
funds can be made available from the departmental grant, but were not 
specifically voted by the Council. The Finance Department only exercises 
vigilance in the last of these cases. The opportunity for so doing may occur 
only after the administrative department has approved of the expenditure. 
The Finance Department then points out that the proposal involves a 
supplementary demand and the administrative department has then to 
consider the case afresh to decide whether this shall be presented. In such 
cast. the Finance Department does not invite attention to the state of the 
provincial finances at the time as the demand does not call for new money, 
but only for approval to the expenditure of funds already available. 

12. The Finance Department also in its general capacity of custodian 
of the provincial balances has at times moved for the curtailment of the 
sanctioned budget programme of works when the circumstances of a year 
have indicated that there is a worsening of the financial position as fore¬ 
casted in the budget. In this it is assisted by the instructions issued with 
reference to Devolution Rule 37 (f) in accordance with which the 
Accountant General furnishes it monthly with a statement of revenue 
received and expenditure incurred. This statement is scrutinized by the 
Finance Department with a view to watching the progress of revenue and 
expenditure against budget grants. Heads of Departments and Commis¬ 
sioners are similarly reqqired, whenever it appears to them that the revenue 
with which they are concerned will fall materially short of the amount 
estimated in the budget, to report the fact and the reasons therefor to the 
Finance Deparment. 

In the year 1921-22 steps were accordingly taken by the Finance 
Department to curtail £he sanctioned programme of works. An examina¬ 
tion ofthe actual receipts and expenditure of the first few months of that 
year gave strong indications that the failure of the crop of 1920 would affect 
the finances of 1921-22 to a far greater extent than was estimated when the 
budget was framed, and during 1921, in consultation with the departments 
concerned, the programme of works was reduced to*the extent of 13^ lakhs. 

In 1922 again the construction of works was postponed as a precaution- 
ary measure till the character of the monsoon of 1922 was assured. A 
similar re-examination of the budget was made in the current year owing 
to an attack of rust which affected the wheat crop of the districts in the 
north of the province. Large suspensions of land revenue have been 
granted and it has been decided to curtail expenditure to the extent of 
Rs. 11 lakhs. 

# 13. The control of expenditure is not complete unless there is an 

internal arrangement by which controlling officers and Heads of Depart¬ 
ments are enabled during the year to watch the progress of expenditure 
against grants. ^ This has been secured by the introduction, under the 
advice of the Finance Department, with effect from June 1924, of a scheme 
of departmental^ financial control. Each disbursing officer is required to 
maintain a classification register in which every bill presented for payment 
at the treasury is entered and classified. For this, a classified monthly 
statement of expenditure is prepared and submitted to the controlling, 
auhonty. lhese statements are compiled monthly by the controlling 
authority for the department as a whole, and scrutinized with reference to 
the allotment for each primary unit of appropriation. This procedure 
enables a Head of Department to watch the progress of expenditure against 
grants and, should the progress of expenditure indicate that the grant is 
likely to be exceeded, to take steps in good time either to curtail expendi¬ 
ture so as to keep it within the grant or to meet the deficit by reappropria- 
tion, or to approach Government for an additional grant. The scheme 
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has also proved useful in eliminating misclassification in. the office of the 
Accountant General. The maintenance of the accounts in.the department 
undoubtedly inculcates a greater degree of financial responsibility. 

14. In the matter of reappropriation or transfer of grants from one 
head to another, a Member or Minister has power to sanction a grant 
between heads subordinate to a minor head which does not involve under¬ 
taking a recurring liability. The Finance Department has, however,, power 
to sanction any reappropriation within a grant from one major, minor or 
subordinate head to another. Although, therefore, the rules give the 
Finance Department greater powers in the matter of reappropriation than 
a Member or Minister, under standing orders all reappropriations requiring 
the sanction of the Finance Department are first referred to the Member 
or Minister in charge of the department for orders, except in certain minor 
cases, such as appropriations for works in progress to the extent of 
Rs. 20,000 in each case, where the Member in charge of the department had 
agreed that the reappropriation may be sanctioned by the Finance Depart¬ 
ment without his previous approval. 

15. Devolution .Rule 37 (h ).—No report has been received from an 
audit officer for action by the Finance Department under Devolution Rule 
37 (/,). 

16. Devolution Rule 37 (i).—The Finance Department has placed, 
the Audit and Appropriation Accounts up to and including those for the 
year 1925-26 before the Committee on Public Accounts. It is required at 
the same time to bring to the notice of the Committee all expenditure which 
has not been duly authorized and any financial irregularities. Before 
presenting these reports to the Committee on Public Accounts, the Finance 
Department used to obtain from the administrative department an explana¬ 
tion of the circumstances in which the irregularity occurred, and prepare 
a note for the Committee. These notes were found to be so complete that 
the members felt it unnecessary to examine the Heads of Departments 
in any detail or to raise any points outside the scope of the notes. The 
Auditor General brought to the notice of the Government that the proce¬ 
dure adopted had the effect of making the members rely too much on the 
Finance Department, and that if they were to discharge their functions 
effectively they should examine the Heads of Departments concerned with 
reference to the irregulaties brought to notice. From 1925-26 accordingly 
the Finance Department ceased to furnish members of the Committee with 
notes on the matters emphasised in the report of. the Accountant General 

merely prepared and kept ready notes to enable Government to assist 
the Committee on Public Accounts in its deliberations if so desired. 

17. Devolution Rule 39.—Devolution Rule 39 gives the Finance 
Department the power to sanction non-voted expenditure in excess of the 
budget for the year. In dealing with the Audit and Appropriation Accounts 
for 1925-26, the Committee on Public Accounts remarked that there was 
no arrangement whereby the Council is apprised of the modification made 
m appropriation in the course of the year and thought that it would 
be conducive to more efficient control over non-voted expenditure if the 
Finance Department were, during the budget season, to lay a statement on 
the table of the House showing to what extent the original appropriations 
for non-voted expenditure had been modified from time to time. This 
suggestion has been accepted and will now be brought into effect. 

18. Devolution Rules 40 and 41. —The Finance Department is always 
consulted before any office is added to or withdrawn from the public service 
and the emoluments of a post raised, also before any allowance or special 
pay or personal pay is sanction for any post or class of posts. In these 
cases the advice tendered by the Finance Department .includes a com- 
parison of the rates of pay and allowances drawn by Government servants 
similarly employed, the rate of increment earned, the question of funds 
and the general suitability of the proposal with reference to the financial 
of th F* a m D a< ^ m ^ 8tra ^ ve departments have accepted the advice 
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19. —Devolution Rule 42.—Under Devolution Rule 42 the Finance 
Department is to be consulted if a grant of land or assignment of land 
revenue is to be made other than under the ordinary revenue rules of the 
province, while no concession, grant or lease of mineral or forest rights 
or right to water-power or of right of way or other easement and no privilege 
in respect of such rights shall be given without such previous consultation. 
Under Devolution Rule 45 the Finance Department has ruled that its assent 
may be assumed to have been given in the following classes of cases: — 

(i) concessions, grants or leases of rights to major minerals—which 

fall clearly within the scope of the Mining Rules and the 
supplementary instructions embodied in the Mining Manual ; 

(ii) concessions, grants or leases of rights to minor minerals—which 

comply with the standing orders of the local Government; 

(iii) concessions, grants or leases of forest rights—which comply with 

the provisions of the Forest Department Code and the Forest 
Manual and are within the powers of sanction of the depart¬ 
mental officers; 

(iv) rights to water-power—when no financial consideration is: 

involved. 

20. Devolution Rule 43.—In regard to abandonment of revenue the 
Finance Department has ruled that its assent may be assumed to have been 
given if the proposals are in accordance with the standing orders of Govern¬ 
ment or fall within the conditions referred to above. 

21. Devolution Rule 44.—Under Devolution Rule 44 the Finance 
Department may require that in any matter in which it is required to advise 
or report under the Devolution Rules, that its report is submitted by the 
department concerned to the Governor for orders of the local Government- 
The following procedure has been laid down to govern cases in which there 
is a difference of opinion between an administrative department and the 
Finance Department: — 

(a) When the advice of the Finance Department in regard to any 

matter on which it is required to advise or report, is not 
accepted by the administrativle department, the case shall be 
submitted for the orders of the Member in charge of the 
Finance Department, if his orders have not already been 
recorded. 

(b) When the views of the Finance Member in regard to any matter 

on which the Finance Department is required to advise or 
report are not accepted by the Member or Minister in charge 
of the department in which the reference originated, the latter 
may submit the matter to the Governor for the orders of the 
Government. 

The occasions on which there have been differences of opinion are 
comparatively few. 

(6) DEPARTMENTS CONTROLLED BY THE LEGAL 
REMEMBRANCER. 

1. The post of Legal Remembrancer was created in 1923, and since 
the inauguration of the first Central Provinces Council in 1914 the Legal* 
Remembrancer is in addition Secretary to the Council and Legal Secretary 
to the local Government. He is a member of the Judicial Department and 1 
his post is borne on the cadre of District and Sessions Judges. 

The other gazetted officer in the department is the Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer, who is also Assistant Secretary to the Council. Appoint¬ 
ment to this post is made from the cadre of Subordinate Judges. 

In 1914 the Legal Remembrancer controlled an office of five clerks 
only. The office has been strengthened both before and since the Reforms 
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consequent on the growth of Legislative Council work, and the strength of 
the two offices now stands as follows : — 

C 1 Superintendent. 

Office of Secretary to the Legislative Council ...< 3 Reporters. 

( 5 Clerks. 

Office of the Legal Remembrancer ... 5 Clerks. 

Control of the two offices is unitary and clerks of one branch may be, 
and are at times, used to assist the other. This makes for economy, as the 
reporters are trained clerks and, when not engaged in their normal duties, 
work either in the Council office or in the Legal Remembrancer’s office. 
The disadvantage of the system is that the' Legal Remembrancer’s work 
comes almost to a standstill during sessions of the Council owing to the 
absorption both of himself and of his staff in Council duties. 

2. The pressure of work on the Council staff was not hitherto felt, as 
the first two Councils were marked by an almost complete absence of non¬ 
official legislation, and in the second Council official legislation was in a 
state of suspended animation. But legislative activity has much increased 
recently. In 1927-28, 18 Bills were introduced. Owing to the lack of 
party discipline, many of these Bills, all of which have to be examined in 
the Council office, overlap. Under an organized party system, they would 
have been greatly simplified and less numerous. The result so far as the 
office is concerned is a considerable addition to the volume of work. 

With the establishment of the Council as a permanent institution and 
the progressive realization by members of their powers and responsibilities 
the work of the Council Secretary tends to become more specialized. He 
has to keep himself closely in touch with the proceedings of Provincial and 
r Central Legislatures, and unless he is able to devote considerable time to 
this work he cannot keep up-to-date, and maintain the high standard of 
; advice and interpretation which is required of him. 

3. The performance by one officer of the duties both of Secretary to 
the Council and Legal Adviser to Government has so far presented no 
difficulty in practice. As yet no demand has been voiced either by the 
President or the Council that the Council should be served by an inde¬ 
pendent Secretary. 


(7) JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. The head of the department is the Judicial Commissioner. PrfoT 
•to the Reforms the Judicial Commissioner was appointed by the Governor 
‘General in Council, and Additional Judicial Commissioners by the local 
Government with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
With the Reforms the power of appointing both the Judicial Commissioner 
and the Additional Judicial Commissioners was devolved upon the local 
Government. . The Court of the Judicial Commissioner consists of the 
Judicial Commissioner, three permanent Additional Judicial Commissioners, 
and as many Additional Judicial Commissioners as may be temporarily 
appointed from time to time. In practice, one temporary Additional 
Judicial Commissioner has usually been appointed. The strength of the 

sub joined table ^ ^ mcreasec * * n l° wer ranks as may be seen from the 


1920. 

Judicial Commissioner ... 1 

Additional Judicial Commis- 4 
sioner (including 1 tem¬ 
porary). 

District and Sessions Judges 12 
(including 1 post of Legal 
Remembrancer). 

Subordinate Judges (includ- 52 
ing 3 temporary). 

Mtmsiffs (now Subordinate 72 
Judges, 2nd Class). 

Law officers. 

Government Advocate 1 

Public Prosecutors ... 12 


1928. 

1 

4 (including 1 temporary). 

12 (including Legal Remembrancer). 

53 (including 2 temporary). 

90 (including 8 temporary). These 
include 13 posts for leave and 
deputation reserves. 

1 

12 
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A proposal to establish a Chief Court for the province in place of the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner has recently been sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The change will involve legislation in the local 
Legislative Council. There is a strong body of non-official opinion in favour 
of the establishment of a High Court instead of a Chief Court, so the out¬ 
come of the pending legislation is at present uncertain. 


2. A statement of receipts and expenditure is included as State¬ 
ment I. It calls for little comment. Increase in expenditure between 1919 
and 1921 is due to a revision of pay throughout the department. The 
decrease of nearly Rs. 13 lakhs under the head of Criminal Courts in 
1920-21 is due to a re-classification by which expenditure on District 
Administration—General Establishment was transferred to the head of 
General Administration. The revision of pay was undertaken before the 
Reforms and, therefore, escaped criticism by the Legislative Council, 
except retrospectively. In the first Council criticism took the form of a 
demand for reduction of the salaries of the Provincial Judicial Service, 
whilst both then and more recently the high pay of this service was put for¬ 
ward as an argument for increasing the pay of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Government did not accept either argument. 

Cuts in the budget of the department have.until the current year been 
few. In 1923-24 a reduction of Rs. 10,000 was made against expenditure 
on translators in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. The reduction was 
accepted by the local Government. In 1924-25 the whole demand was 
thrown out on political grounds but was restored. In 1925-26 a sum of 
Rs. 99,986 representing the whole of the demand for the establishment of 
the Courts of Honorary Magistrates was reduced. Of this amount all but 
a sum of Rs. 1,000 was restored and the administration of the department 
was not affected. In 1927-28 a sum of Rs. 15,000 was reduced op the score 
of general economy and a lump reduction of Rs. 100 was made as a censure 
of the policy of Government in regard to Honorary Magistrates. The 
reduction was accepted by Government but partially replaced later by a 
supplementary demand of Rs. 9,426. 

In the budget of 1928-29 the demand was reduced to a total sum of 
Rs. 1,25,202. This was made up of the following seven separate cuts :— 
Rs. 85,000 on account of the Courts of Honorary Magistrates. 


36,000 

i) 

pay of one Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

3,600 

»» 

pay of Subordinate Judges. 

100 

n 

Government Advocate. 

-500 

it 

pleaders’ fees. 

1 

it 

Law Officers. 


> » »» ** . _ , . 

The first two items' have been restored by certification and the remain¬ 
ing fiv® items are all of the nature of token cuts. The cut of one lupee 
against Law Officers represents a criticism not of the administration of the 
department but of the policy of Government in regard to communal riots, 
the specific demand made being that a general amnesty should be granted 
to all persons concerned in communal riot cases. The second cut of one 
rupee under the same head was made in regard to the manner m which 
Public Prosecutors are appointed. It was suggested that Public Prose¬ 
cutors should be appointed on the recommendation of a selection com¬ 


mittee. 

The reductions thus made in the demand of the department have not in 
■any way embarrassed its administration.- 


3 Nothing in the administration of the department has been more 
attacked than the appointment of Honorary Magistrates. During the 
period of non-co-operation Honorary Magistrates were both generally and 
individually attacked and frequently boycotted As a direct result _ of 
agitation 12 Honorary Magistrates resigned. In the Council, criticism 
has ranged from attacks on individual magistrates and courts to a demand 
for the total abolition of this class of magistrates. The local Government 
has refused to accept the demand for their abolition as evidenced by the 
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fact that -the reduction made in the demand on account of their establish¬ 
ment has been twice restored. But as a result of the pressure exercised 
by the Council the Government first of all took over from municipal com¬ 
mittees the share of the cost of establishment which they had formerly paid. 
Secondly, existing courts were subjected to the closest scrutiny, and courts 
which did not come up to a definite standard were abolished. Qualifica¬ 
tions for the post of Honorary Magistrates were prescribed and the rules 
of procedure of their courts were revised. For a considerable period no 
fresh appointments' were made pending this examination of Government’s 
policy. On the other hand Government has refused to accede to the 
demand either that local bodies should be consulted with regard to appoint¬ 
ments or that advisory committees for the appointment of Honorary 
Magistrates should be created. That Council opinion may at times be in 
advance of public opinion was illustrated by the fact that whilst the Coun¬ 
cil approved of the appointment of members of the depressed classes as 
Honorary Magistrates, an appointment which was actually made, brought 
the work of the court concerned to a standstill *as the other magistrates 
refused to work with him. 


_ 4. Another persistent demand has been for the separation of the 
judicial from the executive. This suggestion was first considered by the 
Retrenchment Committee in 1921 and has been the subject of more than one. 
resolution in the Legislative Council. The latest resolution, in January 
1928, recommended that immediate steps should be taken to have the 
judicial functions of the Government separated from the executive functions 
and expressed the consent of the Council to the appropriation of a sum of 
nine lakhs of rupees for the purpose. So far, the local Government has 
not agreed that the admitted balance of advantage on the side of separation 
justifies the expense involved, but as a result of the criticism of the manner 
m which executive officers have exercised judicial functions some change 
in the administration has been made. The practice of taking up criminal 
cases on tour has been severely curtailed and, where feasible, magistrates 
permanently stationed at headquarters have been appointed. 

5. Another demand, which is continually pressed in the Legislative 
Council, is for the introduction and extension of the system of trial by jury. 
Ihe first resolution to this effect was moved in 1921 and as a result trial 
by jury was introduced as an experiment in four selected districts for cer¬ 
tain classes of criminal cases. The demand for a further extension of the 
system has been several times repeated, but although the local Government 
♦if* .u 611 syndetic to the principle involved, it has yet to be convinced 
that the practical difficulties such as cost and the lack of suitable material 
lor tne composition of juries can be overcome. 


6. The standing committee for the department is the same as for the 
r’olice and Jail Departments. The proposals placed before it referred 
cmeny to pay, allowances, creation of new temporary or permanent posts 
and construction of civil court buildings. These have evoked more 
interest than matters, relating to other departments with which the com- 
rJf, ee -i 1S u COnCerned ’ P° ssibl y because the legal element in the Legislative 
arfrnfnLt ♦• a T? m T t ™. at . e , knowledge of, and a greater interest-in, the 

seMratfon oMnivh Judlcial Department. In 1922 the question of the 
•Ration of judieul and executive functions was placed before the com- 
rmttee and although the Legislative Council had been insisting on separa- 
c ° m ™ ttee took a pore practical view and agreed that the province 
fere embaridnrf 6 ^ sc ¥ me . s were bein 2 adopted in the major provinces 
fimm trnvS Sin" any d 5 aStlC reor £anization. Similarly a proposal to 
• al ]°yances to process-servers placed before the committee 

Leiiltire r^ln C fl althou l h ’ at ** ti™, the general attitude of the 
mS lf A? • favoured any proposals tending to increase the emolu- 
meats of the menial establishments of Government. The suonort ni 

J^K h£ J^t reflected fh r ° P ^^ 1S t0 * ^ruct bungalows for Subordinate 
ages nas not reflected the opinion of the Legislative Council. 
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A selection committee was formed in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Public Service Commission (1916), to deal with candidates 
for appointment to the Provincial Judicial Service. It was first constituted 
in 1922, but as there was no need for recruits it did not function until 1927 
when it had been reconstituted with five members comprising the Judicial 
Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, an Indian district judge and two 
pleaders. 



JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT I.—Receipts and expenditure . 

[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 143.] 
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(8) JAIL DEPARTMENT. 

1. The head of the department is the Inspector-General of Prisons who 
holds the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian Medical Service. 
The Retrenchment Committee recommended that the post should be filled 
by a senior Major of this Service, but the recommendation did not meet 
with the approval of the local Government. It has also been suggested in 
the Legislative Council that the post of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
should be combined with that of the Inspector-General of Prisons; but 
one serious objection to this proposal, apart from any question of whether 
the work of the two posts would not be more than one officer could cope 
with, is that one department is Transferred and the other Reserved. The 
local Government in 1927, made a proposal that the posts of Inspector- 
General of Prisons and Director of Public Health should be combined under 
one officer, but the Government of India did not agree. 

2. The department controls two central jails, three first class district 
jails, seven other district jails, and nine subsidiary jails. The central jails 
and the first class district jails are managed by whole-time Superintendents, 
and the remaining jails by Civil Surgeons in addition to their other duties. 
In 1921 there were three central jails, the two existing ones at Jubbulpore 
and Nagpur, and one at Raipur. The Inspector-General observed in that 
year that the mortality in the Raipur Jail was at times exceptionally high, 
and on his recommendation a committee consisting of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, a private medical 
practitioner and himself was appointed to investigate the cause. The report 
of the committee proved that the ratio of mortality varied as the population 
of the jail rose above a certain level, and the jail was accordingly in 1923 
reduced to the status of a district jail with a maximum population of 600. 

The two central jails are in charge of members of the Indian Medical 
Sendee, both Indians. One was appointed in 1922 and replaced a Euro¬ 
pean member of the Service, and the other in 1927, replacing an I. M. D. 
officer who ha'd held charge of. a central jail from before the Reforms. 
From 1923 there was only one first class district jail at Raipur under the 
superintendence of an I. M. D. officer. In 1925 the Amraoti Jail, and in 
1927 the Akola Jail, were, with the approval of the Legislative Council, 
raised to the status of first class district jails. The I. M. D. officer in charge 
of the Raipur Jail retired in 1927, and his place has been taken by an 
officer seconded from the Provincial Medical Service whilst the other two 
posts of Superintendents are filled, one permanently by an-officer of the 
Provincial Medical Service, and the other temporarily by a promoted jailer. 
The I. M. D. element has thus been eliminated from the Jail Department in 
the same way as from the Medical Department. 

3. A statement of the receipts and expenditure of the department is 
appended (Statement I). There has b£'ep little alteration in the figures 
since the commencement of the Reforms. The publication of the report 
of the Indian Jails Committee in December 1920 coincided with the change 
in the system of Government; and the reforms, which have been introduced 
in the department since then, are entirely based on the report of that com¬ 
mittee and have been brought into operation through the sympathetic atti¬ 
tude of the Government of India'and the local Government rather than in 
consequence of any pressure from the Legislative Council or non-official 
opinion in general. 

4. In the early years of the Reforms, financial stringency limited the 
improvements in jails to those which could be effected without increased 
expenditure. In 1923, the local Government refused for this reason to 
proceed with a Borstal Bill and about the same time rejected a recommenda¬ 
tion to reserve a separate jail for tubercular prisoners. In 1924 the latter 
scheme was sanctioned as* a result of further representations by the head of 
the department which convinced Government of its necessity. In 1925 the 
Finance Committee turned down the proposal to raise the Akola Jail to the 
status of a first class district jail, approving the proposal for Amraoti only; 
and it was not until 1927 that the former was approved by the Legislative 
Council after it had been again disapproved by the Finance Committee. 
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5 As regards the part played by th,e Legislative Council, there was, 
in 1921 a lengthy debate on a resolution for the better treatment of political 
prisoners. This was moved more for the purpose of criticizing the attitude 
of Government to political agitation than the jail administration. The resolu¬ 
tion for the combination of the post of Inspector-General of Prisons with 
that of another head of department, to which reference has already been 
made, again implied no criticism of the department and was inspired by a 
desire for retrenchment. The only other occasion on which the depart¬ 
ment has been criticized in Council was during the debate in March of this 
year when a member took the department to task for not attempting to 
educate prisoners above the age of 30 and for subjecting them to the risk of 
snake-bite by providing for their slumbers beds only 12 inches high. The 
budget of the department was once cut to the extent of Rs. 15,000 in 1922 
as an indication of the general necessity for retrenchment rather than 
because any particular expenditure of the department was regarded as 
excessive. 

6. Recently two Acts have been passed by the Council, a Children 
Act and a Borstal Act. A Probation of Offenders Bill has reached select 
committee, but has since then been held up under instructions from the 
Government of India in view of the possibility of all-India legislation. The 
Council was in fub sympathy with the objects sought to be achieved by all 
these measures. 


7. The standing committee for the department is the same as that tor 
the Judicial Department. The majority of the improvements recommended 
by the Jails Committee have been carried out without reference to it. A 
statement is attached (Statement II) showing the main recommendations of 
the Jails Committee and the action taken thereon with a note showing which 
of them went before the standing committee. Until recently the committee 
has not aroused great interest amongst the non-official members and, in 
consequence, proposals have occasionally come up before an official 
majority. 


8. One other matter in the administration of the department is of 
interest, and that is, the strain caused by the admission of political prisoners 
into jails.. In 1921, the number of such prisoners was not large, but it in¬ 
cluded prisoners from other parts of India and the wave of non-co-operation 
which spread over the whole province caused some anxiety. In 1.923, the 
Nagpur Flag agitation brought approximately 1,600 additional prisoners into 
the provincial jails. The department incurred additional expenditure of 
Rs. 87,000, of which Rs. 30,000 was spent on extra buildings and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the remainder on extra staff. The expansion of accom¬ 
modation and of staff was naturally not unattended with risk. The provin¬ 
cial jails provide little accommodation in excess of normal requirements, and 
a large^ addition to the number of prisoners from communal or political 
causes is, from every point of view, a heavy tax on jail administration. On 
this occasion the problem was most acute in the Central Jail at Nagpur* 
which was the seat of the agitation, and discipline suffered to some extent 
at the lime. Since then political imprisonment has been negligible and the 
department has fully recovered its morale. " 



STATEMENT I.—Receipts and Expenditure . 
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JAIL DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT II.—Principal recommendations of the Jail Committee and 
'' action taken by the local Government thereon. 

[Referred to in paragraph 7 on page 148.] 


Serial 

No. 

Recommendations of 
Committee. 

Action taken by the 
local Government. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2.—Recruitment and 

training of jailers and 
warders and payment 
of a suitable salary. 

Proposals for an increase 
of pay for jailers and 
assistant jailers were 
considered by the 
local Government in 
1921 but not accepted. 
Revised proposals are 
again under considera¬ 
tion. 

(A) and (B). 

2 

7 —t 0 provide for revi¬ 
sion of sentences in 
suitable case 6 in order 
to reduce the economic 
waste involved in 

imprisonment. 

Advisory Board formed 

(A) and (B). 

3 

8 .—Fixing the number 
of prisoners that may 
be collected in any one 
prison. 

■ * • 

The Central Provinces 
Jail Manual already 
provides for this. 

■(F). 

4 

9 and 10.—Concentration 
of prisoners in Central 
Jails. 

All long term prisoners 
are concentrated ac¬ 
cording to class in 
Central Jails and in 3 
large District Jails. 

(A: and (B). 

5 

13.—Every Central Jail 
should be in charge of 
a whole-time Superin¬ 
tendent. 

... 

(F). 

6 

i 

14.—Whole-rime Super-] 
in*endents to be ap¬ 
pointed for all District 
Jails with an average 
population of 300 and 
upwards. 

Appointments made as 
recommended. 

(A), (B), (C) and (D). 

7 

26.—Holding of Con¬ 
ferences of Inspectors- 
General of Prisons 
every alternate year. 

Conferences are held ... 

(A) and (B). 

8 

27.—Training of an 

officer for six months 
before being appointed 
as a Superintendent 
of a Jail. 

Proposal accepted 

(A) and (B). 

9 

56.—Local allowances 

granted to other de¬ 
partments to be given 
to warders. 

... 

(F). 

10 

57.—Family quarters for 
warders. 

Family quarters already 
provided and more are 
being built. 

.(F). 
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JAIL DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT //.—Principal recommendations of the Jail Committee and 
action taken by the local Government thereon —concld. 


Serial 

No. 

i 

Recommendations of j 
Committee. | 

i 

Action taken by the 
local Government. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 | 

3 

4 

11 

58.—Grant of Railway 
passes to warders when 
proceeding on leave, 
etc. 

... 

(F). 

12 

83.—Appointment of j 

technical experts in' 
the manufacturing 1 

departments of jails. | 

... 

(F). 

13 

84.—Appointment of 

trade instructors. 


(F). 

14 : 

i 

J 

92.—Non-h a b i t u a 1 s 
should not be in 
charge of habituals. 

Action taken. 35^ paid 
warders sanctioned 

for Jubbulpore and ■ 
Amraoti Jails. 

(A) and (B). 

15 

120 .—Cubicles in use 
should be removed. 

Action taken 

(A). 

16 

172.—Corporal punish¬ 
ment should be restrict¬ 
ed to mutiny and to 
serious assaults 

Not accepted by local 
Government. 

I 

(E). 

17 

173.—Tn every case of 
corporal punishment 
a special report should 
be 6ent to Inspector- 
General. 

I 

This is done 

(A) and (B). 

18 

214 and 215.—Education 
for prisoners not over 
age of 25. 

Action taken 

(A) and (B). 

19 

221—227.—Religious and 
moral instruction. 

Do. 

(A), (B) and (F). 

1 

20 

290—29 Q .—Assistance to 
prisonerb on release. 

Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies have 
been formed in almost 
all districts. 

A) and (B). 

21 

299—321.—The Child 

Offender. 

Legislation undertaken 

(A) and (B). 

22 

322-346—The Adole¬ 
scent Criminal. 

Do. 

(A) and (B). 

23 

347—356.—Probation ... 

Do. 

(A) and (B). 

24 

379-399—Undertrial 
prisoners. 

50 paid warders sanc¬ 
tioned to guard under¬ 
trial prisoners. 

; (A). (B) and (C). 

25 

422—439.—Visitors 

... 

1 (F). 


(A) Accepted by Government- 

(B) Translated into definite proposals. 

(C) Accepted by Standing Committee. 

(D) Accepted by Finance Committee. 

(E) No action necessary, 

(F) Already in force. 
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(9) POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

1. The Inspector-General of Police who is the head of the department 
was formerly appointed from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service but from 
the year 1918 has been a member of the Indian Police Service. The 
recruitment of Europeans to the superior service of the department was 
recognized as essential by the Lee Commission and the department has in 
fact been subject to Indianisation less than any other service. At the pre¬ 
sent time there are 40 Europeans against 8 Indians in the Indian Police 
Service and all four listed posts are held by Indians. 

t .The personnel of the department has been subjected to much 
criticism in the Legislative Council and has been affected thereby. In the 
1923-24 budget a reduction of Rs. 36,000 on account of six posts of Deputy 
Superintendents was carried, but the sum was restored by certification. In 
the 1927-28 budget a sum of Rs. 5,910 on account of pay of the Deputy 
Superintendent, Criminal Investigation Department, was reduced, but 
again restored by certification. This latter reduction was carried in spite 
of the fact that economy had already been effected by the appointment of 
the Deputy Superintendent in Criminal Investigation Department in place 
of a District Superintendent. 

As. regards Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors a criticism frequently 
made was that local candidates were not recruited to the Police Tr aining 
School. In accordance with the expressed desire of the Council every 
effort has been made to give preference to locals. The selection board to 
consider their claims to admission meets in July, and only if vacancies 
remain thereafter are foreigners selected by a committee which meets in 
September. As Statement I shows, locals have been recruited although a 
large percentage are educationally less qualified than the foreigners. 

There has also been a persistent demand that Indians should be 
recruited to the ranks of Reserve Inspectors, and more recently that the 
cadres of Reserve Inspectors and Circle Inspectors should be amalgamated. 
The departmental view is that Europeans and Anglo-Indians are entitled 
to their share of recruitment to the police service and that the post of 
Reserve Inspector is eminently suitable for them. The presence of a few 
domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the force is also considered a 
strengthening factor. It is impossible to employ them as. Circle Inspectors 
and, on the contrary, the use of Indian Inspectors as Reserve Inspectors 
entails removal of a good Circle Inspector from a sphere where he wields 
wide influence for good to a post where his abilities are less usefully 
employed for the public good. So far only one picked Circle Inspector 
has been appointed experimentally as a Reserve Inspector. His work has 
been satisfactory. 

The recruitment of foreigners to the lowgr ranks of the police has not 
been attacked in the Council although as Statement II shows the number 
of foreigners has never in the last decade fallen below 39 per cent. 

2. Statement VI shows the receipts and expenditure of the 
department. The large increase in receipts in 1922-23 is due to the 
recovery of contributions from Company-managed railways with arrears 
on account of Railway Police. In 1925, management of the G. I. P. 
and E. I. Railways was resumed by the Government of India from the 
Company and this contribution was stopped by the Government with 
effect from October 1st, 1925. The effect was fully felt from 1926-27 
onwards. With regard to expenditure, it will be observed that there was 
an increase from Rs. 43 to Rs. 56 lakhs in the year immediately preceding 
the Reforms and that ip the eight years of the Reforms, including the cur¬ 
rent year, expenditure has further increased by Rs. 4 lakhs only. 
Unlike most other departments, the Police Department effected the 
general revision of pay throughout all ranks before the Reforms, and in 
the first five years of the Reforms was able to keep its expenditure 
stationary. It thus tided over the period of financial stringency without 
making fresh demands oh the provincial revenues. In 1926-27, expendi¬ 
ture rose by Rs. 2 lakhs to provide for a general increase in the staff of the 
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Berar districts and in Jubbulpore City. This increase got through the 
Council after the Swarajists walked out. A further increase of nearly Rs. 2 
lakhs in the current year is attributable chiefly to the communal disturb¬ 
ances of 1927, which gave rise to the demand for an increase in the Special 
Armed .Force and for provision of police lorries. The Council agreed to 
the increased expenditure with the exception of a sum of over Rs. \ lakh 
for the Special Armed Force. 

3. The following cuts have been made by the Legislative Council 
in the Police demand : — 

(1) 1921-22—Nil. 

(2) 1922-23—Rs. 20,000—Criminal Investigation Department. The 

abolition of this department was urged and it was 
suggested that it should be merged with the local 
police. It was also criticized on the ground that its 
administration was top-heavy; and one member 
strongly resented its political activities. A sum of 
Rs. 11,000 was restored by certification and the rest 
of the reduction was met by abolishing four posts of 
Sub-Inspectors in the Special Branch. 

(3) 1923-24—Rs. 36,000—Abolition of six posts of Deputy Super¬ 

intendents ; Rs. 68,400 reduction of 25 posts of 
Inspectors; Rs.- 5,000 travelling allowance. The 
last reduction was accepted by Government and four 
posts of Circle Inspectors were reduced covering a 
reduction of Rs. 10,100. The balance of Rs. 84,300 
was restored by certification. 

(4) 1924-25—The whole budget was thrown out, but no particular 

criticism of the Police Department was evoked and 
the department was not affected as the demand was 
restored. 

(5) 1925-26—Rs. 1,00,000—District executive posts. This was a 

^ lump cut in support of a demand for retrenchment. 

. The political work of the Criminal Investigation 
Department was criticized and the police adminis¬ 
tration was generally described as unsympathetic, 
but no particular items of expenditure were speci¬ 
fied as capable of reduction. Certification was not 
resorted to. A sum of Rs. 43,200 was saved during 
the year by the transfer of the pay of three District 
Superintendents from voted to non-voted under the 
orders of the Secretary of State. The balance of 
Rs. 56,800 was saved by the exercise of economy. 

(6) 1926-27 —Nil 

(7) 1927-28—Rs. 5,901—Abolition of the post of the Deputy 

Superintendent, Criminal Investigation Department. 
This has already been referred to; it was restored by 
certification. Rs. 40,000 lump reduction under 
District Executive Force and Railway Police. 
.Actual expenditure exceeded the original demand 
owing to ’ communal disturbances, and in January 
1928 a supplementary demand for Rs. 77,000 was 
presented to the Council and passed by it. 

(8) 1928-29—Re. 1—This was a token cut to express the wish of the 

Council' that promotion of officers of the subordinate 
service to posts of Deputy Superintendent should be 
made on the advice of a selection committee and not 
merely on official recommendation. 
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Rs. 51,359—Special Armed- Police. This sum was 
demanded in order to increase the Armed Force in 
view of severe communal disturbances with. which- 
the district police are unable to cope without 
assistance. It was refused on the ground that the 
province had weathered previous storms without 
such additional help. This cut would Jiave been 
severely felt by the department if it had not been 
restored by certification. 

4. The standing committee for the department was formerly 
designated the standing committee for Judicial, Police and Jails, and since 
reconstitution in August 1927 as the standing committee for Law and 
Justice. There are nine members, of whom six are non-official members 
of the Legislative Council nominated on the advice of its President. The 
committee has been consulted on items of new expenditure only and not 
on important matters of administration, such as the imposition of punitive 
police, vtfrich do not require additional expenditure. Non-official interest 
in, and attendance on, the committee has been poor and the value of the 
committee has, in consequence, been slight. Every item placed before it 
has been approved, but the validity of that approval can be judged from the 
fact that in March 1928 a provision of Rs. 51,359 for an addition to the 
Special Armed Force was rejected by the Legislative Council and the only 
itwo non-official members of the standing committee, who voted, gave their 
votes against the demand. One of these two members had been present at 
the meeting of the select committee which approved of the proposal, and 
had recorded no objection to it. 

5. As evidence of the additional strain, thrown upon the police in 
recent years by political and communal agitation, the following statements 
are included:— 

(1) Statement III showing thje number of political cases from 1906 

onwards. This statement brings out, with remarkable clear¬ 
ness, the effect of agitation during 1908-09 and 1921-22. The 
high figures of those periods were due to general political 
agitation. The figures fo.r 1923 and 1927 were, on the con¬ 
trary, due to local causes. In the former year the cause was 
the Nagpur Flag agitation which was started on the refusal of 
the district authorities to allow the “National” flag to be 
carried through the Civil Station of Nagpur. In 1927 the 
agitation was started by a single local agitator against the 
administration of the Arms Act. 

(2) Statement IV showing the number of assaults on the police from 

the year 1918. The number has considerably increased since 
1921 when the non-co-operation movement was at its height 
and again shows a considerable increase in 1927 owing to the 
recrudescence of communal dissensions. The figures given 
are those of cases reported. The number of cases returned 
as true by the courts is considerably less but does not vitiate 
the general conclusion drawn. In 1927 Jubbulpore town was 
conspicuous for the "number of reports of assaults. A notice¬ 
able difference between the non r co-operation period and the 
recent era o! communal disturbance^. is that in the former 
period assaults on Government servants were more often due 
to the general disrespect for constituted authority which 
characterized that period, whilst latterly, the police have 
received injuries rather because they have been interposed 
between the upper and nether millstones of the two 
communities. 

6. Statement V shows the occasions on which it has been necessary 
to impose punitive police under section 15 of the Police Act (V of 1861). 
These police are imposed in areas which have been found to be in a disturb¬ 
ed or dangerous state. The causes' that have been responsible for 
disturbances sufficient to justify their imposition, have been various. 
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In the Jalgaon taluq of Berar they were imposed on account of 
agrarian disturbances, which .were the result of acute tension between the 
local agriculturists and Marwari money-lenders. In many cases faction 
disputes were responsible, sometimes complicated as at Bela in the Nagpur 
district and Shirala in the Amraoti district by communal cleavage. The 
department has found the imposition of punitive police effective but 
decidedly unpopular. The local Government considered the question of 
imposing them on Nagpur town after the communal riots of September 1927 
which clearly demonstrated the inadequacy of the normal police staff to 
cope with such a serious and widespread disturbance. Government world 
unquestionably have had to withstand much criticism if punitive police had 
been imposed as the Council subsequently in March 1928 did not admit the 
necessity of increasing the Special Armed Force to strengthen the hands of 
the local police against such emergencies. But the decision not to impose 
punitive police, in this instance, was not arrived at in deference to public 
opinion but because the length of time that elapsed between the riots and 
the consideration of the proposal exceeded the period within which the 
proposal could have been legally sanctioned under section 15 of the Police 
Act, and hence the proposal automatically became invalid. The burden 
has been shifted from the local to the general tax-payer by the increase in 
the Special Armed Force. 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT No. II.—Statement showing the proportion of locals to joreigners in the Central Provinces Police. 

[Referred lo in paragraph 1 on page 152.] 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT No. III.—Political Cases. 

[Referred to in paragraph 5 (1) on page 154.] 



Cases. Persons involved 


Remarks. 



No figures are available. 


1,681 Nagpur flag agitation. 


74 


93 Arms Act Satyagraha. 
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'POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT No. IV. Statement showing statistics oj assaults on the Police. 


[Referred to in paragraph 5 (2) on page 154J 


Year. 

Number of cases. 

Of 

Rioting. 

Under 

section 332, Indian 
Penal Code. 

Under 

section 353, Indian 
Penal Code. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1918 

1 

15 

24 

44 

1919 

8 

18 

38 

1920 

8 

21 

37 

1921 

16 

24 

57 

1922 

13 

23 

57 

1923 

15 

23 

62 

1924 

17 

20 

47 

1925 

14 

28 

56 

1926 

17 

30 

55 

•1927 

9 

25 

71 





Police department. 

STATEMENT No. V.—Statement oj Punitive Police imposed. 

[Referred to in paragraph 6 on page 154.] 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT VI—Receipts and Expenditure. 

[Referred-to-in paragraph. 2 on page 152-.] 
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STATEMENT VI.—Receipts and Expenditure —cofield. 
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(10) INDUSTRIES (RESERVED). 


1. The Department of Industries (Reserved) deals with the subjects 
enumerated under item 26 of Part II of Schedule I of the Devolution 
Rules, viz .,— 

(1) factories, 

(2) settlement of labour disputes, 

(3) electricity, 

(4) boilers, 

(5) gas, 

(6) smoke nuisance, 

(7) welfare of labour. 

All of these, except Nos. 5 and 6, which are of no importance in this 
province, are subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature, and the greater 
part of the work of the department consists in the administration of Acts of 
that Legislature, of which the most important are the Factories Act, 1911, 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925, and the Boilers Act, 
1923. Less important are the Reformatory Schools Act, 1897, which 
applies to the one reformatory school at Jubbulpore, and the Electricity 
Act, 1910, by which the very small number of public electrical undertakings 
in the province is governed. ... , 

The head of the department is non-technical. Up to 1922 boiler and 
factory inspection was under the control of one officer. In that year the 
post of Deputy Director of Industries was abolished in consequence of criti¬ 
cism in the Legislative Council and the officer who held it was appointed 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, whilst the inspection of factories was separated 
from that of boilers and entrusted to a Chief Inspector of Factories. These 
officers control separate branches of the department, and there is a branch 
dealing with electricity under the Electrical Adviser to Government. The 
reformatory school is under a local Superintendent. 


2. Statement I shows the receipts and expenditure of the department. 
There has been greater development on the Reserved side than m the sister 
department of Industries (Transferred). The greatest development has been 
in the inspection and control of factories and boilers, the latter of which is 
self-supporting since the revision of fees under the Boilers Act m 1924. The 
development in these two branches has been primarily due to the revision of 
legislation dealing with boilers and factories since the Reforms and not to 
local causes. The development of electricity has been comparatively small 
as there are now, in 1928, only seven public electric supply undertakings 
in the province against one in 1920, and the total capacity of installations is 
no more than 17,550 kilowatts. 

3 Except in 1924 when the whole demand was’ thrown out m common 
with other departments the demand of the department has been reduced 
only in 1922. In that year the demand came under the guillotine, and the 
total provision of Rs. 32,800 for the Inspectors of Factories and a sum of 
Rs.4 000 for the. Junior Inspector of Boilers were reduced without discus¬ 
sion and without any indication of the reason, but presumably on the general 
ground of retrenchment which was the most important issue before * e Coun¬ 
cil that year, the first of these two cuts may have implied dissatisfaction with 
the administration of the Factories Act, as m the same session a resolution 
was moved disapproving of the severity with which the new provisions of the 
Factories Act were being administered. The resolution was lost, but the 
local Government, after examination of the procedure, issued directions to 
district magistrates to exercise discretion in prosecuting for trivial offences 
andto I give managers the opportunity of showing cause against prosecutipn. 
With tins exception the administration of the department has not been 
affected by Council criticism. 

4 Considerable control over factories boilers and electricity is re- 
' served by the Government of India both by the reservation of the power of 
i i .. i ,• j Wit statutory provisions in the Acts concerned. Thus, the 

to nSe raliCdefthe Factories Act is subject to the control of the 
power to mate •v i Thg j ocal Government has had no occasion 

^rSe^e with the Government of India in respect of the control thus 
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exercised, but it appears from the trend of criticism in the Legislative 
Council that that body would favour relaxation of factory administration 
rather than stricter control if it wei e invested with the power of legislation. 

5. A brief mention may be made of labour disputes. Since the com¬ 
mencement of the Reforms a total number of 32 strikes has been recorded. 
These may be classified as follows:— 


Cotton mill operatives ... 25 

Railway ••• 2 

Municipal sweepers ... 4 

Taxi drivers ••• 1 


Of these the only ones to arouse any interest in the Legislative Council 
were the second Railway strike, known as the Kharagpur strike in. 1927, 
which originated outside the province; and the strike of taxi drivers in one 
of the Berar districts. Neither" the department nor any member of the 
Legislative Council took any share in the settlement of these disputes, and 
it is only since 1927 that labour unions have begun to be formed in the prov¬ 
ince. Within the last few months efforts have been made by local politicians 
in Nagpur to organize labour for political purposes, but the time has not yet 
come when the labour vote will possess any weight, or be able to exercise 
any pressure on the administration of the department. 

6. The standing committee is the same as for Industries (Transferred)- 
The committee was reconstituted in August 1927 and for administrative 
convenience the Minister for Agriculture acts as chairman although this 
involves placing reserved subjects for discussion before a body presided 
over by a Minister. Only matters involving new expenditure have been, 
placed before the committee and these have been invariably approved. 



INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT (Reserved). 
STATEMENT I.—Receipts and Expenditure. 
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*The»c two office* were combined up to X922. 
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PART XVI.—THE ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD OF THE TRANSFERRED 

DEPARTMENTS. 


273. As already explained elsewhere, the transferred departments 
were administered by Ministers from the inception of the Reforms until 
the 27th March 1924, when the Governor assumed charge of them under 
the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules. He continued 
in charge until 19th April 1926, when their 'transfer was suspended under 
Devolution Rule 6. They were then administered by the Governor in 
Council until the 1st February 1927, when they again came under Ministers. 
The following table shows the heads of budget demands which relate to them 
and the amount under each demand in the 1928-29 budget: — 


Number 

of 

demand. 

Name of demand. 

Amount of 
demand as 
placed before 
the Legislative 
Council. 



Rs. 

2 

Excise 

13,35,000 

5 

Registration 

2,19,130 

8 

General Administration (Transferred) 

96,000 

12 

Scientific departments 

28,000 

14 

Education (Transferred) 

63,97,489 

IS 

Medical 

16,20,559 

16 

Public Health 

6,64,300 

17 

Agriculture 

17,42,222 

19 

Industries (Transferred) 

2,78,741 

22 

Civil Works (Transferred) 

1,02,37,500 

26 

Stationery and Printing (Transferred) 

20,000 

28 

Miscellaneous (Transferred) 

7,71,000 


Of these, the following are not treated of in the separate memorandaon the 
departments which follow: — 


8.—General Administration (Transferred). The provision under 
this head is for the salaries and expenses of Ministers only. 

12.—Scientific Departments. The expenditure under this head is 
small and of no administrative interest. 


26.—Stationery and Printing (Transferred), 
head is small and of a formal nature. 


Expenditure under this 


28. Miscellaneous (Transferred). Practically the whole of the 
expenditure .under this head consists of allotments by Govern- 
ment under the head of the “General Purposes” grant to 
local bodies. The demand has never been discussed by the 

i> e £ a w in , 1927 eduction was moved, but 

rt was lost, and the whole demand, of course, shared the 

SrwL fa .fT 0 L^ e Q b , U f d ^ et in 1924; These grants fall under 
the head of Local Self-Government, which is dealt withdn the 

Krntion? em0randUm ° n 1116 devel °P ment of representative 
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274. ^ The remaining demands are discussed in the separate memo¬ 
randa which follow under the following heads: — 


2 .—Excise 
5 —Registration 

14. —Education (Transferred) ... 

15. —Medical 

16. —Public Health 

17. —Agriculture 

19.—Industries (Transferred) ... 
22 .—Civil Works (Transferred)... 


(1) Excise Department. 

(2) Registration Department. 

(3) Education Dapartment. 

(4) Medical Department. 

(5) Public Health Department. 

(6) Department of Agriculture. 

(7) Veterinary Department. 

(8) Department of Co-operative Credit. 

(9) Department of Industries (Transferred). 

(10) Public Works Department, Buildings 

and Roads Branch. 


Of these departments, Medical, Public Health, Education, and Excise are 
now in the portfolio of the Hon’ble Minister for Education, and Public 
Works (Buildings and Roads Branch), Agriculture; Veterinary, Co-operative 
Credit, and Industries (Transferred) in that of the Hon’ble Minister for 
Agriculture. 


(1) EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 

1. The head of the department is the Commissioner of Excise who is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioners, who are 
Collectors of Excise within their districts, being subject to his general control 
and. direction in excise matters.. He was formely assisted by a Personal 
Assistant, but this post was brought under reduction in 1920. His senior 
technical assistant is the Distillery Expert. In 1921 there were, in addition, 
six posts of Supervisors whose most important duty was the supervision of 
the technical side of distillation and distribution of country spirit. These 
posts also have been brought under reduction and their duties shared by 
the Distillery Expert, District Excise Officers, and the Superintendent of 
Excise Crime. The last named is the only officer, excepting the Distillery 
Expert, between the non-technical head of the department and the district 
excise staff. In addition ito the inspection of distilleries and warehouses he 
directs the collation and distribution of information regarding excise crime 
and criminals at headquarters on lines similar to the Criminal Investigation 
Department Bureau. He also examines and advises on the detective work 
of the district staff, but has nothing to do personally with the actual detec¬ 
tion of crime. 

2. Statement I shows the receipts and expenditure of the department. 
The wide fluctuations on the receipt side are attributable almost entirely to 
the economic conditions of each year, coupled in 1921-22 with political 
agitation. 

3. The excise policy of the local Government prior to the inception 
of the Reforms aimed at minimum consumption with maximum revenue. 
In 1921 in response to the wishes of the Legislative Council the principle 
of ultimate prohibition was adopted. This involved no alteration, but an 
extension and acceleration of the policy of reducing consumption by the 
increase of the cost of excisable articles, and supplemented it by the reduc¬ 
tion of facilities for obtaining them, such as the reduction in the number 
of excise shops, curtailment of the hours of sale, and closure of shops on 
holidays; The extent to which this policy has been carried out is exhibited 
in Statements II to VII. The remarkable results achieved are manifest 
in the consumption of country spirit and drugs. Between 1919-20, the 
year before the enunciation of the new policy, and 1927 the consumption 
of country spirit has fallen from 1,370,000 London proof gallons to 452,000; 
of opium from 37,000 to 25,000 seers; and of ganja from 40,000 to 19,200 
seers. These latter figures represent the lowest consumption ever recorded 
of these excisable articles. Subsequently in the iMarch session of 1927 the 
member for the Damoh district carried a resolution in the Council demand¬ 
ing the stoppage of the sale of country liquor in the rural area of that district 
from January 1st, 1928, Government accepted the suggestion and the 
experiment is now being tried. 
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4. The excise demand has been reduced by the Legislative Council 
on the following occasions: — 


Year. 

Rs. 


1921-22 

... 10,800 

Reduction of post of Personal Assistant to 
the Excise Commissioner. He was re¬ 
placed by converting a part-time Distil¬ 
lery Expert in to a whole-time one. 

1922-23 

... 25,000 

Reduction in the district excise establish¬ 
ment. 

1924-25 

... 

The whole demand thrown out in common 
with other departments. 

1925-26 

... 3,000 

Reduction of one post of District Excise 
Officer. 

1926-27 

. 

The whole demand was refused on con¬ 
stitutional grounds, not on meriTs. 

1928-29 

... 5,'00 

For travelling allowances of district execu" 
tive establishment—this being part of a 
general complaint of extravagance in 
travelling allowances and not levelled at 
the Excise Department alone. 


In view of the misunderstanding about the work of the department prevail¬ 
ing at the time of the introduction of the Reforms, the figures call for no 
comment. A better understanding now prevails, and it is also beginning 
to be realized that there is a financial side to the question. Obviously, if 
the excise revenue is killed, other sources of income will Jhave to be found, 
or the activities of Government will have to be curtailed. 


5. The only legislation attempted by Government since 1921 was the 
Madak Smoking Bill introduced in the Legislative Council in 1924. This 
Bill was designed to penalize the smoking of opium in company in pursuance 
of the principles adopted by the League of Nations. The Bill was thrown 
out without reference to its merits by the Swarajists in accordance with their 
programme of opposing all Government measures. Recently a non-official 
member has given notice of a Bill for the complete prohibition of all madak- 
smoking which goes further than the Government Bill introduced- in 1924. 
Government has also introduced a redraft of its own Bill. Both these Bills 
are now before the Council. 


6. The standing committee of the department, like other non-statutory 
departmental committees, contains nine members, "of whom three are 
nominated by the Governor and six by the local Government on the recom¬ 
mendation of the President of the Legislative Council. The committee 
has met on five occasions and has proved useful to the department. It was 
not consulted regarding the initiation of prohibition in the Damoh district 
as non-official opinion had already been expressed in die Legislative Council 
and the action taken by Government was in accordance with it. 


7. In addition to the departmental standing committee public opinion 
has also been enlisted by the constitution of district, urban and cantonment 
advisory committees on which representatives of the local bodies, in whose 
areas the ,problems of excise administration to be discussed arise, are 
included. Their principal function was to advise on the number and 
location of excise shops, but their scope has now been extended to include 
consultation regarding details of excise administration, such as hours and 
days of closure of shops and the rates of duties on excisable articles. During 
the non-co-operation period the local bodies almost unanimously refused 
to take part in me deliberations of these committees. This attitude has now 
been replaced by a growing sense of responsibility, and the majority of the 
committees now exhibit an intelligent appreciation of the practical difficulties 
of excise administration. 

,, ^ e - department furnishes an interesting example of the conflict 

that may arise out of the responsibilities of the Government of India for 
the control of central subjects in this case foreign relations, and the opera¬ 
tion of purely provincial policy. In order to check the competition of 
cheap foreign spirit (which is retailed at higher strength) with coum^ spirif 
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the duty on which has been enhanced almost up to the customs tariff rate, 
and licence fees of which have increased while the strength has been 
lowered^, the local Government adopted an arrangement by which foreign 
liquor licensees were restricted to the sale of higher priced brands approved 
by the Excise Commissioner. The practice was to maintain a list of the 
brands so approved and not to admit on it any brands retailed to the trade 
at prices so low that they could compete with country spirit. Most of the 
cheaper brands of foreign liquor thus excluded are of German or Javan 
origin. The Government of India challenged the propriety of the arrange¬ 
ment which they construed as amounting to a discrimination against the 
products of these particular countries and, therefore, as offending against the 
British. Government’s (and therefore the Indian Government’s) commit¬ 
ments in international agreements which postulate equality of treatment in 
trade relations, irrespective of origin. The Government of India suggested 
that the system of approving brands according to price should be abandoned 
in favour of the method of fixing minimum prices for retail vends, failing 
'which it would be open to them to exercise their power of control under 
the Government of India Act and veto the arrangement. The local 
Government dissented and explained that the system was based not on any 
discrimination as to national origin but purely on the test of comparative 
price and was merely an effective way of enforcing minimum prices on the 
trade. The Government of India, however, adhered to their view of the 
matter and, without meeting the local Government’s objection, expressed 
the desire that the present system of approved brands should be terminated 
cat the close of the current year. 



EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT I —Receipts and Expendilm 

[Referred lo in paragraph 2 on page 167.] 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT II .—Issue prices oj Exciseable articles. 


[Referred to in paragiaph 3 on page 167.] 


Year. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

-Minimum, i 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. • 

Average. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

I Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



(1) Country Spirit (per proof gallon). 


1916-17 

0 15 0 
(Chhattis¬ 
garh.) 

10 5 0 
(Cotton 
districts.) 

2 11 0 
(Plateau 
districts.) 

. 13 12 0 

(Cotton 
districts.) 

4 13 9 

1920-21 

2 8 2 
■ (Plateau.) 

14 7 8 
(Cotton.) 

3 6 3 
(Plateau.) 

14 7 8 
(Cotton.) 

6 3 3 

i 

1927 

1 9 0 
(Chhattis- 
garh.) 

21 14 0 
(Cotton.) 

6 14 0 
(Plateau.) 

23 2 0 
(Cotton.) 

! 7 14 6 

i 

i 

i 


(2) Out-still area not under Issue Price , 

Area in square miles. 


1916-17 

.- 13,384 

(Chhattisgarh 
{ Plateau 
l Cotton (Chanda) 

... 6.520 
.. 4,532 
... 2,332 

1920-21 . 

... 7,401 

f Chhattisgarh 
\ Plateau 
l Cotton (Chanda) 

... 2,670 
... 3,580 
... 1,151 

1927 

... 6,077 

f Chhattisgarh 
i Plateau 
( Cotton (Chanda) 

... 2,670 
... 2,256 
.... 1,151 

1928 

... 6,021 

\ 

(Chhattisgarh _ 

{ Plateau 

1 Cotton (Chanda) 

... 2,670 
... 2,200 
... 1,151 


( 3) Opium and Hemp . Drugs (rupees per seer). 


Year. 

Opium. 

Gan]*a. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1916-17 

... 35 

11 to 14 

1920-21 

... 45 

20 

1917 

... 80 

45 

1928 

... 85 

50 


(4) Tree tax on Tati (rupees per tree). 

Year. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1916-17 

... i 

i 

1920-21 

... 1*8 

2 

1927-28 

...*i 

6 . 


•For area newly brought under tree tax system. 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT III .—Strength of liquor.—Number of districts or parts of districts 
supplied with the different strengths. 


[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 167.] 


Year. 

25° U. P. 

30° U. P. 

35° U. P. 

45° U. P. 

;60° U. P. 

65° U. P. 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1916-17 

All. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6 

All 

Nil. 

1920-21 ■ 

, Nil. 

All. 

14 

6 

All ' 

Nil. 

1927 

1 Nil. 

i Nil. 

Nil. 

7* 

17 

7f 

7t 

1928 

Nil. 

I Nil. 

Nil. 

6* 

17 


*AU cotton districts except Chanda. 
tSmall areas near the border of Indian States or near mining camps. 


EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT IV .-^Number o j retail shops . 


[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 167.] 



. 1916-17. 

1920-21. 

1927. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Country spirit 

3,622 

3,457 

2,238 

Opium 

1,067 

1,069 

934 

Ganja 

1,055 

1,065 

833 

Bhang 

Tari 

Foreign liquor shops . 

45 

52 

53 

505 

465 

404 

F. L. I. (off) 

37 

39 . 

34 

F. L. II. (on) 

32 

32 • 

8 

F. L. III. (Hotel or Refreshment 
room and'Dak Bungalow.) 

11 

22 

21 


EXCISE DEPARTMENT, 

STATEMENT V .—Number oj country spirit shops in urban areas licensed for 
sale in sealed bottles for consumption off the premises . 

[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 167..1 


Year. 

Number of \ 
towns con¬ 
cerned. 

t 

Total No. of 
shops licensed for 
exclusive sale 
in sealed bottles. 

Number of 
towns con¬ 
cerned. 

Total No. of shops 
licensed for sale both 
in sealed bottles 
and bulk. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1916-17 

1 

• . 1 , 

2 

21 

1920-21 

1 

2 

7 

45 

1927 

23* 

40 

4 

7 

1928 

35 

50 

• Nil. 

Nil. 


*Of these towns all except three (Jubbulpore, Chhindwara and Ellichpur) have only exclusive sealed 
bottle shops. 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT VI .—Limits of individual possession of Excisable articles. 


[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 167.] 


Year. 

! 

i 

i 

Foreign 

liquor. 

i 

i 

i 

Country 
spirit, j 

Tari. 

i 

Pure. 

Opium. 

( i 

Preparations for 
smoking. 

Ganja. 

] 

Bhang. 

i 

Charas. 

1 

By one J 
person, j 

1 

By 

two or 
more 
persons. 

i 

! 

i 


2 

3 

4 

i 

s 

i 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1916-17 

i 

i g 


CO 


360 

90 

180 

540 

1 

1 

i 

1 

180 


i 

j 

C-. 

u 

C3 








1919-20 


73 

•QD 

3 

a 

3 

cr 

TJ 


360 

90 

• 180 

540 

3,600 

I 180 

1923 


CQ 

[ '§ 
a 

S 

« 

3 

a 

i-i 

o -J 

3 

a 

v 

u. 


180 

45 

80 

360 

... 

90 



o 

o 

Im 

3 








1927 


£ 

c 

o 

£ 1 


90 

30 

60 

360 

... 

Nil. 


Number of grains ... One tola-180 grains. 


EXCISE. DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT VII .—Incidence of consumption of Excisable articles per hundred 

of the population . 

[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 167.] 


Year. 

Country 

spirit. 

Opium. 

Ganja. 

i 

! 

| Remarks. 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

|H 

5 


Proof gallons. 

| 

Seers. 

Seers. 


1916-17 

8'43 

0-34 

0*28 


1920-21 

7-46 

027 

0-23 . 


1927 

3’31 

0-18 

014 
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(2) REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 

1. Prior to the Reforms the Registration Department was administered 
by an Inspector-General who held, in addition, the posts of Inspector- 
General of Assessed Taxes (Income-tax, Superintendent of Stamps, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, and Chief Customs Authority. Under the Reforms Income- 
tax became a “central” subject and the administration and control of that 
department passed into the hands of the Government of India. For a time 
control was vested in the, same officer, but both the reorganization and 
expansion of the Income-tax Department and the difficulties attendant upon 
the responsibility of the officer in charge to the Government of India as 
well as to both the reserved and transferred sides of the local Government- 
soon made a separation of the departments inevitable. Accordingly in 
1922 a separate officer was appointed as Income-tax Commissioner and the 
remaining departments were split up, Registration and Births, deaths and 
Marriages being assigned to the Director of Land Records and Commissioner 
of Settlements in whose charge they have remained ever since. 

The strength of the department is shown in Statement I. The state¬ 
ment does not include District Registrars. In each district a member of 
the Provincial Civil Service, usually the headquarters Treasury Officer, is 
appointed District Registrar in addition to his ordinary duties. The duties 
do not permit him to undertake the full responsibility for supervision of 
registration offices, and he shares the work of inspection with three out -6f 
the four Inspectors whose time is wholly devoted to the performance of 
this duty. The marked reduction in the number of Sub-Registrars and 
subordinate staff is due to the closure of offices to which reference will be 
made later. 


2. Statement II shows the receipts and expenditure of the department. 
Whilst receipts have slightly increased during the period of the Reforms 
expenditure has decreased. The general revision of pay of the establish¬ 
ment was accomplished in ’1920-21, and expenditure thereupon reached its 
peak in that year. The reduction that has taken place since then is due 
to e £? nom * e ;ji n working, of which the most important has been the closure 
of offices. 1 he department contributes a surplus of receipts over expendi¬ 
ture to the provincial revenues. 

The Registration demand has been reduced in one year only 1922 
when as already mentioned the provision for a Personal Assistant’to the 
Inspector-General amounting to Rs. 5,000 was cut out. 


3. The policy of retrenchment which has been the most notable 
feature in the administration of the department was initiated in response to 
the insistent demand for economy called forth by the prevailing financial 

rlu!f en< ^'i ^ omi P® nc > n £ from 1923 a start was made with the abolition of 
lightly-worked outlying registration offices and the distribution of their work 
amongst more centrally-situated offices. The objects sought to be attained 
were firstly, economy, and secondly, improvement in control and supervision 
1 he factor limiting its extension is the convenience of the people. With 
the improvement of communications it is becoming increasingly,easier for 
re ^ tratlon D to travel the longer distances to the more central 
to istration offices. But as each office was abolished some local incon- 
no?^f nC6 f r- a& necessan 7 caused - This was occasionally brought to the 
K,Z, f G w ram T , b 7questions in the Legislative Council and it has 

aDDeafto m^LT^c 1 *£, at f e abstract P rinci P le of economy has had less 
ppeal to members than the local pressure for restoration of more con- 

T hi l P r r lre b® noticeably mcra^d in She 

"in the nnmcito A" 6 res H t Jhat the pendulum has commenced to swing 
of the nffie Slt6 i dlr j d . tloI i. a ” d the local Government agreed to restore two 
bl !™!r ? lose l m the Yeotmal district. A token cut of Relmovld 
by a member from that district in March 1928 was thus avoided. 
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REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT I .—Establishment of the Registration Department. 

[Referred to in paragraph I on page 174.] 


Inspectors. | Sub-Regis- Moharirs. Peons. Remarks. 
I trars. 



4 



REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
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(3) EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

1. Personnel of the Department.—The Director of Public Instruction 
5s the head of the department and also Secretary to the local Government. 
The Indian Educational Service has been dealt with in the Memorandum on 
the development of Education in the Central Provinces and Berar 
Statistics which refer to the Provincial Educational Service (Statement I) 
and Subordinate Educational Service (Statement II) are, however, given 
here, as expenditure on these Services is voted by the Legislative Council 
whose influence is, therefore, more direct and immediate, e.g., the resolu¬ 
tion of the Council that additional high schools shall be started in Berar is 
reflected in the Upper Division cadre of the Subordinate Educational 
Service in 1926-27. 


2. Receipts and Expenditure.—Reference is again invited to the 
statistics in the Memorandum on the development of Education. Certain 
analyses of expenditure are now given here, which deal with the total ex¬ 
penditure for 1917-18, 1920-21, 1923-24, 1926-27 according to¬ 
ft) institutions under different forms of management (Statement III); 
(ii) sources of funds concerned (Statement IV); 

(iff) stages of education (Statement V). 

Further it will be seen that the total expenditure on education has more 
than doubled since 1917-18 and that the increase since 1920-21 is more than 
45 per cent of the total for that year. As far as Government funds are 
concerned the department has been generously treated and it has rarely 
been necessary to present supplementary dmands to the Council (vide 
Statement VI). 

. Though the budget sessions of the Legislative Council have produced 
notices of many cuts, few of these have been moved and fewer still passed. 
The work of the department has not been affected appreciably. In 1924 
when the whole budget was thrown out the Governor authorized all the 
expenditure with the exception of Rs. 39,780 which was mostly for non¬ 
recurring expenditure and did not affect the carrying on of the work of the 
department. In 1927 a token cut of Re. 1 was carried on the reserved side 
as a protest against differentiation between European and Indian children 
m the matter of grants; the Nagpur University grant was reduced by 
Rs. 5,000; a lump reduction of Rs. 1,000 was made to voice a number of 
criticisms on departmental policy; and,two cuts of Rs. 6,275 and Rs. 100 
were passed without discussion. The cut of Rs. 5,000 passed in connection 
with the University grant prevented the University from holding the annual 
athletic meeting that year. In 1928 the budget was once more passed 
without reduction. 


, . Resolutions of the Legislative Council.—A summary of these, with 

tne action taken thereon, is given in Statement VII. Resolutions which 
were withdrawn or lost and resulted in no action on the part of Government 
have been omitted. Fuller reference has been made to the most important 
of the results in the Memorandum on the development of Education. It will 
be seen rhat Government has'always endeavoured to carry out the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the Council. 


Standing Committee for Education.—The first standing committee 
of the department was formed in 1921 and consisted of 15 members selected 
by His Excellency the Governor acting with the Education Minister. The 
latter was President and the Director of Public Instruction was Secretary 
of this committee. There were three Muhammadans, IQ Hindus and one 
depressed class member. The functions of the committee were advisory 
It was originally proposed to work by sub-committees for (1) Primary (2) 
Secondary and University education, and (3)' Administration; but’this 
arrangement was subsequently discarded and .matters were placed before 
referred I Jo^ ee ^ & w h°l e * The following topics were among those 

(1) All.items and schemes of new.expenditure involving budget nro- 

;e-g-, Rs,-lp,QQQ,,and .for many 
smaller sums involving questions of policy. 
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(2) Press communique and memorandum regarding curricula in 

schools and the committee’s report, vide Memorandum on 
development of Education. 

(3) Duties and powers of school committees. 

(4) Reorganization of the administrative side of the department 

(Director of Public Instruction’s scheme). 

(5) Fixing rates and kinds of scholarships to be awarded. 

(6) Possibility of forming a joint cadre for all vernacular teachers in 

district council and municipal sendee. 

(7) Appointment of lecturers for the Law College. 

(8) Expenditure by municipalities on secondary education. 

(9) Distribution of grants-in-aid. 

(10) Attendance of pupils at public meetings. 

(11) Cost of living to boarders in Government, school hostels. 

(12) The High School Education Bill. 

(13) The report of the committee on the education of members of the 

depressed classes. 

(14) Raising hostel and tuition fees. 

(15) Amendment of the Central Provinces Primary Education Act. 

(16) Selection of newspapers, etc., for use in local body schools. 
The next standing committee was appointed in 1924 and differed but 

little in constitution from the former body. It considered only items of 
new expenditure. 

In August 1927 a new standing committee was appointed and consisted 
of six members nominated by Government on the advice of the President 
of the Legislative Council from amongst the non-official members, and three 
members (the Education Minister, the Education Secretary and the Chief 
Secretary) nominated by His Excellency the Governor. 

In addition to. items of new expenditure, the following topics were 
referred to them : — 

(1) Selection of newspapers by local bodies for use in schools. 

(2) The transfer of deputy inspectors from Government to local bodv 

service. 

(3) The admission of private candidates to examinations. 

(4) The introduction of a conscience clause regarding religious in¬ 

struction as a condition of grant to Mission schools and 
colleges. 


These standing committees have in no case rejected items of new ex¬ 
penditure proposed by the department, and placed before them for approval 
previous to inclusion m the budget; but experience has shown that amem- 
ber s support m the standing committee should not be taken as imnlvind 
his support to the same item in the Council hall. ' implying 

5. The Legislative Council.— Resolutions and Questions —A 

statistics (Statement VIII) showing the number of quSSns ask^d and thf 
number of resolutions tabled, referring to the Education * th ! 

each session of the Council is given. 'Die year 1927 with 319 T a f^ lent ’ ^ 
100 resolutions easily holds thl record’ 

locai interest and ignore the existence of, and necessity for dSfiiS* 
by asking- for special treatment. They couldTft™ 6 po J lcl , e& 

addressed to thE district council or mulctedEycZemfd be 

IS a marked tendency to ask for information i 4^ ain t * lere 

selection ofcandidata for certata pSs and f?r r 8 ' 1600 ? or 

of punishment passed on departmental inquiries * TkL eason ® for orders 
vernacular school teachers’ u5onshas?edto fr™? V eCent - growth of 
whether Government is prepared to improve e 5sS ? CStl ? nS as to 

Government and local body employees. P 6 e t ng scale of pay for 

6. Legislation.—The Central Province p,; m _ b>j 

introduced in the pre-Refortri Legislativ^rVu,^?,^“ catlon Act was 
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it permissible for local bodies if they so wished to compel attendance of 
pupils at primary schools for a period of not less than five nor more than 
seven years, commencing from an age to be fixed by the local Government. 

In 1921 the Curricula Committee recommended that the primary course 
should be reduced from five to four years. It was also noted that the 1920 
Act did not permit of the introduction of compulsion by stages beginning 
at the lowest age and retaining pupils till they had completed the primary 
school course. Consequently boys of 10 or 11 years of age entered the 
infant class to leave on attaining the age at which compulsion (11 or 12 years) 
ceased, only a few weeks later on. A Bill to remedy these defect^ in the 
original Act was introduced to the Council in 1926 and was passed in 1927. 
It is now under consideration to introduce a Bill giving Government authority 
to compel a local body to introduce compulsory primary education in a 
stated area. 

# For the history of the Nagpur University Act, the High School Edu¬ 
cation Act and the five separate amending Bills to the latter now before the 
Council, reference is invited to the Memorandum on the development of 
Education. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT I .—Central Provinces Educational Service (Men’s Branch). 


[Referred to in paragraph 1 on page 177.] 



Total num¬ 
ber of posts. 

Adminis- 

Collegiate posts. 



trative 

posts. 

Arts. 

Science. 

Remarks. 

1 1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JL914-15 

22 

9 

8 

5 

A re-organization was effected 
and certain posts of Head 
Masters of High Schools and 

1919-20 

53 

24 

22 

7 

Superintendents of Normal 
Schools were transferred from 
the Subordinate Educational 

1973-24 

57 

23 

27 

7 

Service to the Provincial 
Educational Service (Ad¬ 
ministrative Branch}. 

1926-27 

68 

25 

33 

10 



Central 

Provinces , 
(PP omen 7 . 

[ -l 

Educational Service 
s Branch). 


19K-15 

6 

6 

... 



1919-20-'- 

6 . 

6 

... 

... 


1923-24 

6 

6 

... 

... 


1926-27 

7 

• 

7 

V 


... 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT II .—Statement showing the cadre and the number of Hindus and 
\ Muhammadans in the Subordinate Educational Service. 

[Referred to in paragraph 1 on page 177.] 


Number of posts sanctioned. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

‘Remarks. 

Year. 

i „ U PP. er 
Division. 

Lower j 
Division. 

Total. 

Upper 

Division. 

Lower 

Division. 

Upper | 
Division, j 

i 

Lower 

Division. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

7 

8 

9 

i 

i 

1914-15 

202 

323 

, i 

525 

186 

279 

i 

16 

44 


1 

1919-20. 

330 

413 

743 

308 

344 

j 22 

j 

69 


1923-24 

347 

430 

, ' 777 

326 

370 

21 

60 


1926-27 

388 

432 

820 

357 

363 

31 

69 






EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
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■so 

SO 

O 


2 


"T3 

• -a 

so 


O 3 


O 

*3 


7° 

c 

•a 

<o 


Q 

I 


H 

Z 

W 

S 

.Cd 

<2 


.H 

to 


t-^ 

C\> 

VO 

• ri 

Ov 

rH 

Percentage 
of total. 

i-i 

6313 

11-91 

619 

10-40 

8*07 

10000 

Expcndiiure. 

. 

10 

« 8 3 g 8 

■J tO_ VO ON in « 

** CO* **5 rH VO 

to CO 00 «H 

H fO H OV 

c— »-< »-i 

1,13,63,933 

1923-24. 

Percentage 
of total. 

' ON 

N=! 3: 2* so 

O CM 00 (n. rH 

g 3 *• •> » 

100 00 

Expenditure. 

00 

Rs. 

53,02,455 

12,59,649 

6,93,159 

8,60,767 

7,19,743 

co 

c- 

r-- 

id 

co 

*12-0361 

Percentage 
of total. 

c^ 

62-75 

1309 

6-63 

9-34 

8-19 

0 

0 

■cs 

s 

Expenditure. 

VO 

Rs. 

48,88,893 

10,20,098 

5,16,839 

7,27,846 

6,37,657 

77,91,333 

od 

i-H 

ri 

On 

H 

J 

• 4 ) 

<OD 

*£ . 

4> O 

W ■*- 

£ 0 

US 

57*23 

12*22 

8*69 

11*94 

9-92 

ioo-oo 

d 

s 

1 ■ 
o 

Q. 

c3 

rr 

„• 8 a 1 g 8 i 

,5 W NO | On 11 C3 

K cd id 1 00 ' ,h nr 

c» to eo <m 

^ 'O* xsf NO* to 

1 

2 

N 

to 

1916-17. 

Percentage 
of total. 

<o 

32- 60 

33- 78 

11-40 

11-70 

10*52 

00 001 

Expenditure. 

w ! 

„• §8 jo !£ So 

!*, rH O^ rH ON .O 

w vd ed op cv» 10 

On to 10 r-^ «-i 

to vo to id 10 

T-t fH 

VO 

rH 

CO 

8 

4 

Sources. 


------ 

1. Government funds .., 

2. District Council funds ... 

. 3. _ .Municipal funds 

4. Fees 

5. Miscellaneous 

Total 
















febtJCATlON bftfARfMEN? 

STATEMENT V .—Distribution of expenditure according to stages of education. 

[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 177.] 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT VI .—Statement showing the expenditure of Government Funds in the Education 

Department from 1916-17 to 1928-29 . 


[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 177.] 


Year. 

Reserved. 

Transferred. 

Supplementary demands. 

Reasons. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 




Rs. 


1916-17 


29,96,350 

1925-26 

.. 1 . 

Grant to Nagpur Uni- 

65,000 

There was already e 

1917-18 


34,54.339 



versity for Library 
building. 


proposal before'the* 
local Government: 

1918-19 


37,71,850 





and the Govern¬ 
ment of India re- 

1919-20 


40,73,461 



, 


mission of 9 lakhs, 
helped the situa- 

1920-21 


50,92.876 


2. 

Building grant to non- 
Government Second- 

50,000 

tion. 

1921-22 

1,50,859 

46,79,967 


From the Govern¬ 
ment of India re- 

1922-23 

1,47,217 

51,52,720 


/ 

ary Schools in Berar 
on half grant basis. 


mission of 9 lakhs 
as a special case.. 

1923-24 

1,33,334 

47,63,759 




Unforeseen new 
expenditure. 

1924-25 

1,38,730 

47,54,376 


3. 

Refunds of revenue ... 

1,000 

Unusually large re- 

1925-26 

1,25,491 

51,11,572 





funds made. 

1926-27 

1,35,833 

60,00.886 

1927-28 . 

.. 1 . 

Grant for Compulsory 
Primary Education. 

6.122 

The schemes were 
not ready at the 

1927-28 

1,32,999 

53,11,000 Revised. 





time of preparing 
budget. 

1928-29 

1,55,000 

66,72,000 Esti¬ 


2. 

Maintenance grant to 

1.764 




mated. 



Hindi Bhashi Sangh 
Anglo-Ve macular 








Middle School. 








Professors of Hindi 


On the recom- 





3. 

3,000 

r mendation of the- 






and Marathi for the 

Legislative 






Robertson College;, 
Jubbulpore, and 

Morris College, Nag¬ 
pur, respectively. 


Council. 





4. 

Personal .Assistant to 

226 

The total provision' 






Director of 'Public 

was cut out by the 






Instruction. 


Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. The post wee 








therefore abolished 
train 15th Merck 








1927 and provision 
was required for 
the 1st 14 days of 
March 1927. 
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education department. 

STATEMENT VII .—Statement of Council Resolutions, 

[Referred to in paragraph 3 on page 177.' 


Date. 

Purport of Resolution. 

Attitude of Government. 

j Action taken by Government, 

i ! 

i 

! 2 

3 

i 4 


27th January 1921 


28th January 1921 


3rd March 1 Q 21 


16th March 1921 


To appoint a Committee to Accepted 
revise curricula of Primary and 
Secondary Schools. 


1 Conmirtee appointed and revised 
1 curricula introduced in 1923, Vide 
memorandum on development of 
‘ education. 


To require the Central Province* Fuller information than the Corn- Government carried out its pro¬ 


students* Advisory Committee to 
collect information on technical 
and industrial courses in Japan, 
America and Germany and to en 
courage Indian students to enter 1 ; 
such vocations. 


mittee possessed was desirable 1 
though very few inquiries fori 
such courses were received. En-: 
quirv should be widened to all! 
industrial foreign countries. This 
was accepted by the Council. 1 


posals. obtained the information 
and offered industrial and techni¬ 
cal scholarships ten ible abroad. 


To increase salaries of teachers ini Government opposed on thei Pay of lowest grade ol women 


Government Vernacular 
by Rs. 5 per mensem. 


Schools! grounds that Government teachers! 
l were far better off than locall 
| body teachers. To increase payl 
of former would raise grave! 

! financial difficulties for local) 
i bodies who already round teachers 
j unw’illirig to enter their service. 

! Government v as prepared to take! 
up revision of pay of women! 
teachers in Government Girls* 
Normal Schools. 

Resolution was carried. 

To appoint Committee to inquire! Government offered tv accept the] 
into problems of the Depressed! resolution if the terms of enquiry] 


teachers was raised by Rs. 3 and 
cadre revised. 


Do. 

2nd August 1921 ...J 
3rd August 1921 .. 

4th August 1921 ... 

6th August 1921 ... 

11th August 1921... 


Classe— | were limited to— 

(1) Employment in public ser-j 
vices. 

(2) Facili-ies for industrial and| 
technical education. 

Government proposals were accept-] 
ed. 

To appoint a Committee to revise] The matter could be dealt with byi The rule was subsequently remov- 
the rule of Education Manual| .he Legislative Council Standing! ed. 
requiring pupils not to attend] Committee for Education, 
political meeting, etc. j Resolution withdrawn. 


The Committee was appointed and 
reported in 1922. 

(Vide memorandum on develop¬ 
ment of education.) 


To introduce legislation for tbej 
establishment of a Central Prov 
inces University. 

To combine the duties of Assis-1 
tant Director of Public Instruc-j 
tion and Inspector of European] 
Schools and of Science in one; 
officer of the Indian Educational] 
Service. 


Government : romised to introduce The Bill was placed before the 
legislation. 1 Council ami the University estab- 

Resolution was carried. Iished. 

Government opposed the resolu- The post of Inspector of European 
tion. Both posts were necessary.! Schools was^ abolished and the 
Are-organization of the adminis-t ~f 


trative agencies of the depart 
meat was under consideration at] 
present. 

The resolution was passed. 

I 

Government opposed the resolu-j 
tion. 

The resolution was passed 


duties combined with those of 
Deputy Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction under orders of Secretary 
of State for India. 


To abolish the distinction between 
the Provincial Educational Ser¬ 
vice and Indian Educational Ser-| 
vice and pending orders, to stop 
Indian Educational Service re¬ 
cruitment. 

To fill four vacant posts of Highj Government accepted the resolu-j 
School Head Masters in the Indian] tion • 

Educational Service cadre. by| 
four Provincial Educational Se 
vice officers. 


ML 


To impart Secondary Education 
through the medium of the pupils* 
mother tongue, but to make] 
English a compulsory subject of 
study. 


A Committee was considering the] 
matter. 

Resolution withdrawn. 


The vernaculars were adopted as 
the medium of instruction in Gov¬ 
ernment High and Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Middle schools. In Non- 
Government schools, the mitter 
was left to the discretion of the 
managers. In certain large Gov- * 
ernment High Schools, one sec¬ 
tion might be taught through 
English if parents demanded it. 
This policy was introduced in 
1922. 
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STATEMENT VII .—Statement of Council Resolutions- concld. 


Date. 

Purport of Resolution. 

Attitude of Government. 

Action taken by Government. 

1 

2 

3 • 

4 


12th August 1921... 


13th August 1921... 

Do. 


14 th September 
1922. 

15th September 
1922. 


8th March 1924 ... 


20th March 1925... 


Do. 


6th August 1925 ... 


21st March 1927 ... 


Do. 


22nd March 1927... 
12th August 1927... 


To remove the age limit of 20 years 
at which pupils may not continue 
to be on the rolls of Government 
Secondary Schools. 


To discontinue scholarships reserv¬ 
ed for sons of Government ser 
vants tenable in Secondary 
Schools. 

To prepare a ten year programme 
for the expansion of Primary 
Education to provide for every 
village and rural area. 


Government was prepared to relax 
the rule provided preferential 
admission, etc., was given to 
pupils below 20 years of age. 

The re-olution was lost. 

Left matter to the decision of the 
Council. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

A programme should be prepared. 
The Council should fix the rate of 
progress. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Government revised the rule as. 
promised. 


These scholarships were thrown 
open to general competition. 

A Committee was formed and a 
report presented to Government 
estimating the total cost and method 
of ^ providing for compulsory 
primary education through the 
province. No further action has 
been taken. 

Carried out in four districts. Future 
policy now under discussion. 


A syllabus in Commerce as a sub* 
jectof study for the High School 
Certificate Examination has been 
issued. 


12 per cent of* vacant places in 
Classes V and IX were reserved 
for Depressed Class pupils who 
had passed the Primary Certi¬ 
ficate Examination or the High 
School Entrance Examination. 

No action. 


High Schools have been opened in 
four towns. 


Matter still under consideration. 


The Committee was appointed by 
the Legislative Council but 
did not approve of the scheme 
in question. 

| Further action is under con- 
| sideration. 

The High School Board rejected 
the proposal as applied to the 
High School Certificate Examina¬ 
tion. 

The remainder of the resolution is 
under consideration by the Educa¬ 
tional Standing Committee of the 
i Leg’slative Council. 


The Committee has been appointed 
and its report is awaited. 


A Government High School it 
being opened. 


To place Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools under the control of Dis¬ 
trict Councils. 

To open commercial classes in the 
Government schools at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore and Amraoti. 


To grant preferential admission to 
pupils of Depressed Classes to the 
Patwardhan High School, Nagpur, 
without reference to marks 
obtained in examinations. 

To establish Shooting Clubs in 
connection with High Schools and 
Colleges. 


To open High School classes at 
five towns in Berar. 


To increase Government grant 
towards the cost of compulsory 
Primary Education, from § to frd 
of the extra cost. 


To allot Rs. 15.0TO toCentn-1 Prov¬ 
inces and'Beiar Mass Education 
Co-operative Society to*’ ards 
initial expenditure on a scheme 
supported by that society. I 


To allow any private candidate to 
appear at Primary Certificate 
Examination. High School 
Entrance Examination or High 
School Certificate Examination. 
To allow Head Masters to admit 
private candidates to schools. 
To allow pupils failing at the 
annual promotion examination 
of any class, which is held before 
the hot weather vacation, to re¬ 
appear at an examination after 
the vacation. 


To establish a Medical College 
in Central Provinces. 


To convert the Government Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School, 
Nartinghpur, into a High School. 


Government proposed to adopt 
the policy on an experimental 
scale.' 

Resolution withdrawn. 

Commerce was proposed as a sub¬ 
ject for the High School Certi¬ 
ficate Examination. A Com¬ 
mittee on Vocational Education 
was about to meet. 

Resolution withdrawn. 

Government opposed the resolution 
on grounds of equality of treat¬ 
ment for all in Government 
Schools. 

Resolution carried. 

Requested that orders of Govern¬ 
ment of India on the report of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee should be 
awaited. 

Resolution carried. 

Revision of the policy of one 
Government High School in 
each district should await the 
appointment of Ministers. 
Resolution carried. 

Government promised to enquire 
into financial resources of Local 
Bodies and their educational 
needs and to review system of 
grants. 

Resolution withdrawn. 

The problems of aduit education 
should be considered by a Commit¬ 
tee which should make recommen¬ 
dation for the extension of the 
movement. 

Resolution carried after modifica¬ 
tion. 

Existing rules provide for private 
candidates at the Primary Certi¬ 
ficate Examination. 

The High School Entrance Ex¬ 
amination does not give a quali¬ 
fication for appointments. 

Prvste candidates can be admitted 
to High Schools under existing 
rules. 

Bona fide private candidates are 
admitted to the High School 
Certificate Examination already. 
Resolution carried after dropping 
last clause. 

A Committee should be appointed 
to consider the question. 
Resolution carried. 

A Mission High School met the 
existing ^ needs of the town. If 
the Mission closed down as was 
removed Government would 
.consider the proposal. 

Resolution carried. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT VIII— Statement showing the number of Council Questions asked 
and Resolutions proposed to be moved in the Legislative Council from 1921 to 1928. 

[Referred to in paragraph 5 on page 178.]_ 


Serial 

No. 

Session. 

1 

2 

1 

January and March 1921 

2 

August 1921 

3 

November and December 1921 


Total 

4 

March 1922 

5 

September 1922 ... 

6 

November 1922 ... 


Total 

7 

January 1923 

8 

March 1923 

9 

! AugustT923 


Total 


10 | January 1924 

11 ( March 1924 

Total 


12 | March 1925 

13 i July 1925 

i 


14 

August 1925 

Total 

15 

March 1926 

Tptal 

16 

January 1927 


17 

March 1927 


18 

August 1927 

Total 

19 

January 1928 


20 

March 1928 

Total 


Grand Total 


Number 1 
Number : of 

o f Resolu- 
Council , tions 
Questions proposed . 
asked. to be 
moved. 


3 4 


41 

f 

8 1 

88 

13 

82 

4 

211 

25 

35 

1 

55 

3 

37 

6 

127 ; 

10 

55 

" 9 

20 

14 

30 : 

7 

105 

30 

10 

Nil. 

9 i 

1 

19 

1 

26 

10 

51 

8 

36 

... 

113 

18 

OO 

t- 

22 

78 

22 

127 

40 

185 

60 

312 

100 

74 

7. 

n 

' Nil. 

91 

i 7 

1,051 

5 213 


Remarks. 
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(4) MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. The head of the department is the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi¬ 
tals who hitherto has always been, and is at present, a Colonel of the Indian 
Medical Service. Before the war the superior posts in the department 
were filled in the main by ofiicers of the Indian Medical Service. There 
were also six military and two civil assistant surgeons holding superior posts. 
During the war most of the I. M. S. officers were withdrawn for military 
dutv, and their places filled temporarily by civil assistant surgeons, 
promoted for the purpose. Since the war the I. M. S. has failed to attract 
enough recruits to allow the military authorities to spare officers for civil 
employ. At the same time the Government of India was not in a position 
until a few months ago to define its policy with regard to the obligations of 
the provinces in the matter of finding employment for the medical war 
reserve. The result has been a long period of makeshift 'arrangement—the 
superior posts being reserved technically for I. M. S. officers, but being 
filled temporarily by promoted civil assistant surgeons, with as a whole a less 
efficient training, less up to date qualifications, and a narrower experience. 
Recently the Government of India has issued orders reserving only 7 Civil 
Surgeoncies for officers of the I. .M. S., and those Europeans, but at the 
present moment only 7 are available, of whom 2 are on leave. No more 
are likely to be available and the position is not a satisfactory one, except 
in so far as the local Government is now at liberty to start constituting a 
service to man the Civil Surgeoncies, other than the reserved ones, and 
this matter is now in hand. It has also to be recorded that Military Assistant 
Surgeons are no longer being .recruited. Their present number in the 
province is 3. 

2. The statement of receipts and expenditure of the department 
(Statement I) shows that it has been well treated in the matter of funds 
during the Reforms. The demand of the department has been reduced 
once only in 1921 (excluding the year 1924 when the whole budget was 
thrown out) when a cut of Rs. 4,800 in respect of the salary of the Deputy 
Superintendent, Robertson Medical School, was carried. The post was in 
consequence, abolished. The rejection of the budget in 1924 resulted in 
a complete stoppage of progress for that year only. A large number of 
items of new expenditure have been placed before the standing committee 
of the department and have been almost without exception approved and 
included in the budget, except in the first three years of the Reforms, when 
a few items were disapproved on account of financial stringency. With 
the revival of the Ministry 26 items of new expenditure, involving a total 
sum of Rs. 92,279 recurring and Rs. 10,54,999 non-recurring were placed 
before the committee in 1927-28. Only one item involving a sum of 
Rs. 3,400 was disapproved and that only because the committee consi¬ 
dered that a part of the cost should be borne by the municipal committee 
concerned. Of the expenditure thus approved by the committee a sum 
of Rs. 4,52,958 was included in the budget for 1928-29 and passed by the 
Legislative Council. The Legislative Council has always been ready to 
support expenditure on the department. 

3. During the Reforms pressure has been exerted on the Govern¬ 
ment to associate private practitioners in the work of medical relief. 
Provision was accordingly made by which local bodies might transfer the 
management of dispensaries to private practitioners. One municipal 
committee took advantage of this scheme, but subsequently resumed con¬ 
trol; and at the present moment there are only two dispensaries managed 
by private practitioners. The association of private practitioners as 
honarary workers in the larger hospitals has been more successful. 

4. The progress made by the department may be judged firstly from 
Statement II which shows the number of patients treated and operations 
performed. It will be observed that between 1911 and 1920 there was a 
steady advance. Between 1921—23, the first years of. the Reforms, there 
was a decrease, due to political agitation, in the number of patienfs treated, 
but since then there has been continuous improvement. In 1923, in pur¬ 
suance of the policy of devolution pursued by the then Minister, the transfer 
of dispensaries to local bodies was initiated, the terms of transfer being 
outlined in a letter of the local Government issued in May 1923 The 
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transfer was not compulsory on the local bodies, but optional. Since then 
all dispensaries in Berar, eligible for transfer, have been taken over by 
the local bodies, with the exception of three, but in the Central Provinces 
local bodies have been more reluctant to assume responsibility and only 
60 have been taken over out of 116. Subscriptions to dispensaries have, 
as may be seen from Statement II, decreased rather than expanded, and 
the demands of local bodies on Government for financial assistance have 
multiplied. On the other hand donations for the construction and equip¬ 
ment of hospitals have been forthcoming as freely as ever. 

5. The progress made by the department in opening new dispens¬ 
aries is shown in Statement III. A stimulus was given to the construction 
of dispensaries by the adoption of a cheap pattern of dispensaries for rural 
areas in 1923. The local Government has undertaken to pay half the cost 
of construction of these cheap pattern dispensaries, provided that a sum 
of Rs. 8,500 is raised locally to cover a share of the cost of construction 
and endowment. The construction of this type of dispensary has been 
most rapid in Berar where already, in 1928, six new dispensaries have been 
opened. 

But the greatest advance has been in the construction and equip¬ 
ment of Main Hospitals and the provision of medical relief for women. 
The policy of provincializing hospitals was started in 1923, the intention 
being to take under direct Government management a main hospital in 
each division to serve as a model for other hospitals. In pursuance of 
this scheme the Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was taken over in 1923, the Main 
Hospital, Amraoti, in 1925, and the Victoria Hospital, Jubbulpore, in 
1026, and in the current year provision has been made for the provincializa- 
tion of the Main Hospital at Raipur. Extensive improvements have been 
effected at Government expense in a number of hospitals and dispensaries, 
including the reconstruction, of three hospitals, and the construction of an 
entirely new Main Hospital at Amraoti. 

In the matter of medical treatment for women the most notable advance 
has been in the construction of two separate women’s hospitals at Chhind- 
wara in 1927 and at Khandwa in 1928; whilst the Women’s Hospital at 
Nagpur has been rebuilt on a new site and on an enlarged scale. Through¬ 
out the province also the women’s hospitals have been extended and 
improved and properly equipped. Women assistant surgeons have also 
been attached to the main hospitals at centres where no separate women’s 
hospital exists. 

Arrangements have also been made for the special treatment of leprosy 
at all the main hospitals in the province. Grants have been given for special 
buildings and drug for the purpose. A leprosy survey has been started 
in the Chhattisgarji Division and grants have also been made to Mission 
leper asylums. 

6. The training of medical students is provided for by a medical 
school at Nagpur. The number of male students is adequate to satisfy the 
requirements of Government service, but the number of female students 
is inadequate. In 1920, 10 scholarships at the school were offered for 
female students, but owingjo the lack of candidates the number has been 
reduced to six and at the present moment there are only four pupils holding 

7. Only one special committee has been appointed during the 
period of the Reforms. This is the Medical College Committee constituted 
in response to a resolution ipoved in the Legislative Council in March 1927. 
The terms of reference to this committee included in addition to the general 
question of the establishment of a medical college the question of whether 
the college, if established, should contain an Ayurvedic section on modern 
lines. The report of the committee has recently been submitted and is 
under the consideration of the local Government. 

8. A selection committee has been appointed since November 1921, 
consisting of three official members—the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi¬ 
tals the Director of Public Health and the Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, and two 
non-officials selected from the medical profession. All cases falling withm 
the scope of the committee have been placed before it, and its recommenda¬ 
tions have been always accepted. 



MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT I .—Receipts and Expenditure. 

( Referred to In paragraph 2 on page 188.] 
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, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT II .—Statement showing indoor and outdoor patients treated, daily average altendence, operations performed and subscriptions. 

[Referred to in paragraph 4 on page 188.] 
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♦Selected and mi nor.—Actual figures of major (selected) operations could only be obtained with difficulty and are omitted to save delay. 
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(5) PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


The history of the Public Health Department is one of considerable 
fluation. Prior to the war the personnel of the department consisted of— 

(1) Director of Public Health (I. M. S.). 

(2) Junior Assistant Director of Public Health (from outside). 

(3) Chief Plague Medical Officer (I. M. S.). 

(4) A Malaria Officer (I. M. S.) with two Assistants. 

(5) A Sanitary Engineer (R. E.). 

A post of Assistant Director was sanctioned but never actually filled. 

There were also a number of mobile epidemic dispensaries distributed 
throughout the districts and capable of concentration on the outbreak of an 
epidemic. A vaccine institute under a Military Assistant Surgeon completed 
the establishment of the department. 

During the war all these officers were withdrawn for military service 
and for three years public health work was carried on under 
the direction of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. At the 
commencement of the Reforms in 1921 the department consisted of the 
Director of Public Health and one Assistant Director. The period was 
one of acute financial stringency and the department was already so depleted 
that a proposal was made by the local Government to the Government of 
India that the department should be abolished. To this the Government 
of India did not agree. The post of Director of Public Health was retained 
but the post of Assistant Director was abolished, following the budget cut of 
his salary in 1921. Gradually as experience was gained of-the working 
of the department, the demand for its abolition died away and by 
1922 it was firmly established in favour. The appointment of a 
whole-time Director has been frequently criticized and resolutions 
have twice been movednhat the post should be combined with either that of 
the Inspector-General of Prisons or Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
On more than one occasion owing to the dearth of I. M. S. officers the post 
has been temporarily held by the Inspector-General of Prisons and at the 
present moment (July 1928) it is temporarily held by the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals. In 1927 the local Government made a definite proposal 
that the post should be amalgamated with that of the Inspector-General of 
Prisons, but the Government of India refused to accept the proposal partly 
on the ground that Prisons is a reserved subject whilst Public Health is a 
transferred subject, partly because it considered that, the post of Inspector- 
General of Prisons required the services of a whole-time officer, and partly 
because it foresaw the future expansion of the Public Health Department. 
The dearth of I. M. S. officers has added to the difficulty of filling the post. 


2. A statement of receipts and expenditure is appended as Statement 
I. Receipts call for no comment. The amounts allotted for expenditure 
have until the current year, been far less than in the years immediately 
preceding the Reforms. Grants for large schemes of drainage or water- 
supply show the biggest drop, which is chiefly attributable to financial 
stringency. On the other hand, expenditure on health publicity, the 
prevention of plague, travelling dispensaries, and maternity and 
infant welfare has greatly expanded; so that whilst individual towns 
may not have profited by the department to the extent that some did before 
the Reforms, expenditure has been directed into wider channels, and the 
benefit spread over a far larger part of the population, and a greater 
variety of activities. The insistant demand in the Legislative Council for 
expansion in rural areas has contributed to this result. An incident which 
illustrates this demand is the inclusion in the current year s budget of a sum 
of Rs. 2 lakhs for rural water-supply out of a total budget of less than Rs. 7 
lakhs. The figure of Rs. 1 lakh proposed by the Director was doubled by 
the Standing Committee of the department. 

3. There are two committees attached to the departmentjthe Board 
of Public Health and the departmental Standing Committee. The former 
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replaced the old Sanitary Board in February 
follows:— 

The Director of Public Health 

The Financial Secretary to Government 

The Chief Engineer 

Two Indian private medical practitioners 
The Commissioner of the Division 


1921, reconstituted as 

... President. 
... Secretary. 

... \ Members. 


The Board gives technical advice on all schemes of sanitary improve¬ 
ments, such as town improvement by the layout of new areas or removal of 
congested areas, water-supply and drainage. It also makes recommenda¬ 
tions for grants-in-aid and deals technically with all question of public 
health. The standing committee of the department is the same as for 
the Medical Department and deals with all proposals involving new 
expenditure. Up to the current year all the proposals put before it, with 
one exception, were of a usual nature and were approved. The one excep¬ 
tion was the proposal to establish a Public Heath Research Institute for the 
province at Nagpur. This proposal was placed before the committee in 
1922-23, but was rejected for lack of funds. Again in 1925-26 the committee 
considered it and expressed general approval, but desired further informa¬ 
tion. Jn the next two years the proposal was held in abeyance. But with 
the revival of the Ministry a number of new schemes were put forward. Of 
these, the most important were— 

(1) A proposal to make vaccination compulsory in rural areas; 

(2) A proposal to provide Rs. 50,000 for 10 additional epidemic dis¬ 

pensaries ; 


(3) A proposal to grant Rs. 35,000 to the Indian Red Cross Society 

for Child Welfare work; 

(4) A proposal to start a Health School with an Infant Welfare Cen¬ 

tre attached at Nagpur; 

(5) A proposal to provide Rs. 1 lakh for the improvement of water- 

supply in rural areas; 

(6) A proposal to establish a Public Health Research Institute at 

Nagpur; 

(7) A proposal to carry out an anti-malarial survey in selected areas. 
AH these proposals except the last were approved by the committee 

which also, as already mentioned, increased the provision of Rs 1 lakh for 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas to Rs. 2 lakhs. The amounts 
required tor expenditure on these schemes in the current year were included 
m the budget and passed by the Legislative Council. 

The demand of the department has never been reduced by the Legisla- 
. Tr 011 ? 1 e f.fept in the first year of the Reforms (excluding the year 
• irvTi w ** en whole budget was thrown out). Two cuts were carried 

M lyZi — 


(1) A sum of Rs. 6,300 on account of the salary of the Deputy Sani- 
^7 Commissioner or Assistant to the Director of Public 
. Wealt "- The Post was, in consequence of this cut, abolished • 
W A sum of Rs i lakh on account of a grant proposed to be given 
to the Nagpur Municipal Committee for the completion of a 
drainage scheme. 

The Council felt that the Nagpur Municipality had alreadv received 
extensive benefits at the cost of the provincial revenues and that its claim 
for a further grant should be reconsidered. The grant was in consequence 
rot given. As already mentioned, the question of abolishing or combined 
the poet of Director of Public Health has been discussed on several 
occasions, but oo cut on this account has been carried in the demand of 

rion' Xtl fo r i926 A Sid f 1927 th k t ^ demand , ha8 .P rovofc ed very little discus- 
ln and 1927 it was passed without any discussion 

faitfce current year dthough a number of new items of expenditae had 

on J, y one ™ nor matter provoked a real debate 

welcomed " d oXS'S 
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4. The progress of the department may he briefly reviewed. Epidemic 
dispensaries have increased in number from 11 to 29. The. duties of the 
medical officers in charge of them are mainly concerned with epidemics, 
but, when not so engaged, they tour in the interior of the districts and carry 
out health propaganda, afford medical relief to villagers, inspect health 
conditions including the health of children in village schools perform inocu¬ 
lations and minor operations and report on the water-supply and other 
matters affecting public health. The effect of the propaganda work done 
by them cannot be accurately gauged, but the dispensaries are popular with 
ail classes and there seems little doubt that their effect on public health 
has been real. At any rate whilst between 1914 and 1921 the death-rate in 
rural areas only twice fell as low as 35 per thousand, from 1922 it has varied 
between 29 and 34. The number of operations treated has increased from 
half a lakh to a lakh during the period of the Reforms, and of minor opera¬ 
tions from a maximum of 350 to 1,500. 

The Health Publicity Department was started in 1922 with the appoint¬ 
ment of two officers. In 1923 they were equipped with a travelling health 
exhibition. Their activities have been mainly confined to municipalities, 
educational and other conferences and large agricultural shows. They 
have been largely instrumental in organizing Baby Weeks and Health Weeks 
in municipal areas. Their popularity is such that they are unable to respond 
to all the calls upon their time. 

The Child Welfare movement dates from the formation of the Child 
Welfare League in Nagpur City in 1920, but the effort was local in character, 
and had little effect on the province as a whole. It was not till recently 
that the movement spread outside Nagpur. This development was due to 
the efforts of the provincial Red Cross Association which formed, a sub¬ 
committee for maternity and infant welfare and has been responsible for 
the organization of about 30 centres in other towns. The organizing ability 
displayed by the Society has enabled the local Government to entrust all 
grants .made for maternity and infant welfare to it since 1925-26, and in the 
current year it thus controls the distribution of grants of Rs. 45,990 for 
infant welfare centres and Rs. 14,000 for a Health School. 

Another important activity of the department is the organization of rat 
destruction for the prevention of plague. This also dates from before the 
Reforms. Up to 1924 only Nagpur City had an organized scheme of 
destruction to which Government contributed, but the success obtained 
thereby has now led 11 other towns to follow suit Government meets half 
the cost of approved schemes, and now expends Rs. 16,693 on this account 
as against Rs. 4,305 at the commencement of the Reforms. 
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(6) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. The Director of Agriculture who is the head of the department is 
a technical officer, being a member of the Indian Agricultural Service. In 
addition to the Indian Agricultural Service there are provincial and sub¬ 
ordinate services in the department. Since 1920 only one appointment has 
been made to the imperial service, and recruitment has now definitely been 
stopped as a result of the recommendations of the Lee Commission. The 
provincial service has, as may be seen from Statement I, been expanded 
during the period of the Reforms from 12 to 16 officers. From this service 
posts for which the dwindling Imperial Service cannot find officers are filled. 
This spells a distinct deterioration in quality as all appointments to the pro¬ 
vincial service have been made by promotion from the subordinate agricul¬ 
tural service. The scheme for a superior provincial sendee has only just 
been completed and recruitment under it has not yet commenced. When 
it is in full_working the position will improve as the members of the present 
provincial service have not been permanently appointed to the higher posts 
of which they are at present holding charge. Meanwhile the effect is being 
felt, especially on the technical side, where the post of Agricultural Engineer 
has not been filled since 1926. 

Meanwhile, although the provision for direction of the department has 
remained practically stationary, the activities of the department have greatly 
increased. Receipts and expenditure which are shown in Statement II 
have expanded since 1922 by approximately 30 per cent and 13 per cent, 
respectively. A start has been made with agricultural education and as 
Statement III shows the progress made by the department in the distribu¬ 
tion of improved implements and seeds has been very rapid. The possibili¬ 
ties of .further extension are now limited not so much by the lack of funds as 
by the inadequacy of the superior services winch are already feeling the 
strain. 

. 2. The department naturally has a popular appeal, and criticism in 
the Legislative Council has taken the form of a demand for further expendi¬ 
ture rather than objection to the expenditure proposed. The demand has 
only twice been reduced. In 1922-23 a lump cut of Rs. 2 lakhs was made 
on the ground of general retrenchment in provincial expenditure. The cut 
was made without discussion and was met by the curtailment of new expendi¬ 
ture to the extent of Rs. 1,59,266. In 1925-26 a cut of Rs. 2,500 on account 
of the layout of the Khandwa District Office compound was accepted by 
Government. The whole demand was thrown out in 1924 and all new 
expenditure in consequence curtailed. Although, as remarked above, 
persistent demands have been made for the extension of the activities of the 
department, detailed suggestions have been almost entirely absent. 

3. Education has always taken a prominent place in the activities of 
the department and a beginning was made as far back as 1886 by the estab¬ 
lishment of an agricultural class on the Nagpur Farm. The - course of 
study followed by this class covered a period of two years and instruction 
was given in English. The main purpose of th t class was the training of 
future revenue inspectors, although a few students from the land-holding 
classes attended. A second course, covering a period of one year only 
and intended for the sons of influential agriculturists, was started in 1901. 
This course provided instruction in the vernacular but was abandoned in 
1910 as premature. 

With the establishment of the Indian Agricultural Service a higher and 
more scientific type of education was made possible and the Agricultural 
College, was established in 1906, the standard for entrance to the course 
being University matriculation. Naturally an innovation of this nature took 
some time to adjust itself to local requirements but, by 1921, two courses of 
instruction, one of four years and the other of two years’ duration, had been 
found to be most suitable and were finally decided on. The longer course 
wa£ developed on such satisfactory lines, that, when affiliation to the Nagpur 
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University was proposed, only a few minor changes in the curriculum and 
organization of the college were found to be necessary. Affiliation was 
finally accorded in 1925 and the first graduates in agriculture of the Nagpur 
University will pass out of the college in 1929. 

The lotal number of students who have completed a course at the 
Nagpur Agricultural School or College up to the present time is about 450 
and it was only to be expected that, with the rapid development of Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Departments, many passed students would find employ¬ 
ment therein. The Central Provinces Agricultural Department is employ¬ 
ing about 130 of these men at present, while 60 or 70 more are working in 
other agricultural departments in British India or Indian States. 

The numbers applying for admission to the college have increased since 
affiliation was secured and the college hostel will shortly be enlarged at a 
cost of about Rs. 50,000. 

In addition to collegiate education various efforts have been made to 
provide agricultural instruction of a more elementary nature, but no final 
policy has yet been reached in this respect. One middle school situated 
on a Government farm, and teaching agriculture as an integral part of its 
curriculum, has achieved a certain amount of success, but another which 
was started in a relatively backward area had to be closed. 

Expenditure on agricultural education in the Central Provinces and 
Berar has now reached the sum of over Rs. 1 lakh annually. The figures, 
however, included the salaries of officers who are engaged in research as 
well as m teaching. Recently an officer of the department was deputed to 
study the methods of agricultural education in the Punjab and the results 
of his observations, together with the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture, will help to crystallize policy in this respect. 


4. The Board of Agriculture which is the standing committee for the 
department is presided over by the Minister and contains five official and 
thirteen non-official members. Of the non-official members three only are 
menbrn of the Legislative Council nominated on the advice of the President 
„£ r ® ma “J in £ ten t* 0 representatives each are nominated from the 
anr)°™n» A * and nee tracts, three represent the co-operative movement 
o weaving .industry. The last named is appointed 

° f obtamin i, an t 0 Pmion on cotton-growing from the point 
° f consumer. "The board is appointed for the life-time of the 

Legislative Council. In 1923-24 it disapproved of proposed exoenditure 
amounting to Rs. 85,000 out of a total of Rs. 1,80,400 pkced bSre illor 
amount included by Government in the budget showed an 
SZfi ^ Ct,on - Sm ? e year the Board has made only two smS 
a and bas approved of new expenditure averaging over Rs 1 lakh 

l to ** ° ther ha ? d has been nnaWe to ISgn so large 

iroto t 2??!f 10 department, and has cufdown the 

s=8 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

STATEMENT I.— Personnel o j the Department jor the years 1920 and 1928. 


[Referred to in paragraph 1 on page 197.] 


| 1920. 

1 

1928. 

I—Imperial' Service. 

i 

1 

i 

! 


(1) Director of Agriculture 

1 j 

1 

(2) Principal* Agricultural College 

1 

i i 

1 

(3) Agricultural Chemist 

i ! 

j 

1 

(4) Deputy and Assistant Directors of Agriculture 

6 and 1 1 

vacant. j 

6 and 1 
vacant. 

(5) Mycologist 

i 

i 

(6) Economic Botanist 

i 

i 

(7) Second Economic Botanist 

Vacant 

Vacant. 

Special Posts. 



(8) Agricultural Engineer 

i 

Vacant. 

(9) Second Economic Botanist (a special temporary post 
paid from the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s 
grant. Originally this post was sanctioned for 
three years from 11th July 1925 on Rs. 500/ The 
pay has .since been raised to Rs. 600—50—650, from 
the 11th July 1927, and the duration of the post 
extended up to 31st March 1929). 


i 

II.— Provincial Agricultural Service. 



<1) Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture 

12 

16 

III.— Subordinate Agricultural Service. 



Garden Establishment. 



(1) Superintendent, Horticultural Gardens, Nagpur 

1 

... 

(2) Superintendent, Public Gardens, Pachmarhi 

1 

1 

(3) Overseers for Arboriculture and Gardens 

5 

6 

Agricultural Assistant . 



(1) On field staff ... 

88 

117 

(2) On College and research staff 

12 

22 

(3) Demonstration Jemadars for field work 

33 

114 

(4) Teachers attached to Agricultural Schools 

2 

6 

IV.— Clerks, 



(1) Head Office, subordinate offices and farm* 

75 

63 




bEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
STATEMENT II .—Receipts and Expenditure . 

[Referred to lit paragraph 1 on page 197.] 
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(7) VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


1. The head of the department is styled Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, a post created in 1893-94, to supervise and co¬ 
ordinate the work of local bodies. Since 1921 he has also been made 
Veterinary Adviser to the local Government on the separation of the 
department from the Agricultural Department. 


2. Statement I gives the receipts and expenditure of the department. 
They are included in the budget under the main head 34—Agriculture. 
Receipts are negligible. Expenditure has expanded steadily, and has more 
than doubled within the decade. The big increase in 1920-21 is due to 
post-war revision of pay. 


3. The department has been little affected by the Legislative Council. 
In common with all other departments its budget was thrown out in 1924, 
but restored by authorization. Otherwise it has not been cut. An 
occasional question is put regarding the posting of officers of the depart¬ 
ment, and at times a general demand is put forward for an expansion of its 
activities; otherwise the department arouses little interest. 


4. The standing committee for the department is the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Only three important matters have been placed before it and 
all were approved. In 1925 the Board approved of an increase of 29 in 
the cadre of Vetennary Assistants at an annual cost of Rs. 34,880, and of 
t 1007 fi. n ent J 3 Veteri ?ary Research Institute at a cost of Rs. 1,57 100. 

*14 f ® Board approved of the introduction of the Serum-simultaneous 
method of inoculation at an annual cost of Rs. 45,000. The local Govem- 
ment sanctioned an increase in the number of Veterinary Assistants by 24 
only and postponed the other two proposals. y 

5. Statement II shows the strength of the staff, the decimals indication 
tfiat a post was occupied for part of the year only. The two posts of 

A deM a - 6 ¥ d by me “ bers of th e Imperial Service, but rec?uS 

ment to the service has ceased, and the present head of the deniESS 
K on long leave preparatory to retirement. P Thi' s leaves one ImoeriahSK? 

1919, was a Bacteriological Assistant at the College onVsf 70 8 province in 
The dearth of suitable material even in the l?weTg?adetof 
intendent and Inspector may be judged from th* a* - • puty ? uper ‘ 
6 and 22, respectively sanctioned in 1Q1 ?Tw i ? at ag31nst cadre s of 
to fill 3 and 16 P (SJ respectively The ? fl d.° nl T possible b ? 1921 
was not filled till 1923. The service di Jnot unti? feft t Assi .^ ants 

of the province, even when scholarships leadini » 1 resid ? nts 

ment were offered.uide Statement IH-and th«Sf 7 a ¥^ rnin j nt ® m Pioy- 
gap between the qua”" ..nions reauired int^J 6 8 a Iarg l and unbridged 
fications obtainable vete rinar y colleges in TnrKa Sta ® a , nd tbe quali- 
M lhi, jjp were aeumbratj rf , f ” 

Colleges held at Bombay in February 1922 hot a/ nn £ lpa S °* Veterinary 
lated into action; and the deparSS will bi been trans- 

when the last remaining Imperial officer^rishesto^ak7£ave*? C rCtire. r ° bIem 

those of Nagpur and Pa?hmarl?^ dispensaries, 

councils and municipal committees are respoSte TT°S-? e f est Strict 

Wal ler ’ assistant ^^eons who are posted to disneV 11 * 6 1116 Med ical 
/emam under the comnlete .r P f nsa ? es managed by 
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•of the department in securing adequate equipment of dispensaries. Diffi¬ 
culty sometimes arises over the contributions made by municipal com¬ 
mittees to district council dispensaries in municipal areas. Several com¬ 
mittees have ceased to contribute, and residents of the municipality are 
then charged fees from which the residents of the district council area 
are exempt. 

7. The progress achieved by the department, as exhibited in State¬ 
ment IV, has however been real. The progress is due partly to a 
steady improvement in organization and partly to the increased, skill of the 
lower ranks of the service, owing to the provincialization of the service in 
1909-10 and gradual elimination since then of the unqualified surgeon, and 
to the training imparted, and the standard of professional work set, by the 
Imperial Service. 



VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT 1 .—Receipts and Expenditure. 

[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 202.] 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT III—Scholarships offered jor veterinary training. 

[Referred to in paragraph 5 on page 202.] 



Punjab Veterinary College. 

| 

Bombay Veterinary College. 

Tear. 

Number Number Number ■ Number 

of of of f of 

scholarships scholarships scholars who!scholarships 
offered. filled. ^ passed out. 1 offered. 

i 

Number Number 

of _ of 

scholarships scholars who 
filled. passed out. 

1 

1 ' 2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

1916*17 

j 

i 

5 

5 

4 

2 


2 

1917-18 

1 

1 ^ 

5 

3 

2 


2 : 

1918*19 

5 

5 

3 

2 


2 2 

1919-20 

5 

3 

3 

2 

... 

i 

; l 

1920*21 

... 


2 

7 


3 : 

1921-22 

... 


3 

7 


1 , 

1922-23 



1 

7 

... 

i 

1 3 

1923-21 

... 


1 

7 


3: 

1924-25 

j 


1 

7 

... 


1925-26 

1 1 
i 


... 

7 


4 3 

1926-27 

| 


... 

7 


4 2 

1927-28 

... 


... 

*10 


10 2 


*As a special case 10 scholarships were sanctioned. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT IV .—Statistics showing progress of the department 1916-17 to 1926-27. 

[Referred to in paragraph 7 on page 203.] 


i 

[Veterinary 

Hospitals 

and 

Dispen¬ 

saries. 

Outbreak reports. 





Year. | 

1 

i 

Inspectors 

and 

Assistant 

Surgeons. 

| 

Received. Attended. 

1 

l 

Cases 

treated. 

Inocula¬ 

tions. 

Castra¬ 

tions. 

Bacterio¬ 
logical 
specimens 
examined. 

1 

2 

3 

< 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i9i«-n 

132 

i 

80 | 

8,662 

7,481 

337,381 

82,459 

779 

1,902 

3917-18 

133 

80 

9/?oi 

7,654 

441,464 


2,640 

2,114 

I«*W9 

136 

80 

1 

5,472 

4,647 

346,562 

73,848 

4,405 

1,562 

1919-28 

129 

! 81 ; 

! 

7,644 

6,891 

! 378,324 

82,044 

5,020 

1,989 

3929421 

129 l S3 

9,671 

8,399 

340,885 

133,514 

5.164 

2,332 

3921-22 

129 

83 

4.229 

4,151 


28,665 

9,071 

1,837 

3922-23 

130 

84 j 2.893 

2,868 

337,652 

12,975 

14,193 

3,204 

1923-24 

136 1 87 

1 t 

7,696 

7,447 

515,967 

23,244 

22,492 

13,790 

192442$ 

139 

88 

7.736 

7,454 

592,525 

108,911 

26,220 

31,830 

1925-26 

139 

; 89 

9,899 

9,843 

636,953 

152,228 

39,234 

32.629 

1926-27 

147 

95 

9,677 

9,570 j 

700,109 

79,806 

59,557 

33,894 
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(8) DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 

The Department of Co-operative Credit is under the control of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies who combines the post with that 
of Director of Industries. The department is in the portfolio of the 
Minister for Agriculture and its budget is included in the budget of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

2. The receipts of the department are negligible. Statement I 
exhibits the expenditure of the department which has risen from 
Rs. 1,34,000 in 1920-21 to over Rs. 2,00,000 at present. The bulk of the 
expenditure falls under Direction and Audit and the increase in expendi¬ 
ture is chiefly due to the revision of pay of officers. Since the Reforms 
the staff has been little increased. Grants account for an expenditure of 
Rs. 20,188 as against Rs. 2,010 in 1920. 

3. In 1922-23, two cuts were successfully moved in the Legislative 
Council against the department involving a total sum of Rs. 18,224, 
Rs. 9,600 against the post of the Deputy Registrar and Rs. 8,624 against 
purchase of tents. The post of Deputy Registrar was accordingly kept 
vacant and the expenditure on tents curtailed. In 1924, the whole of the 
budget of the department was thrown out with the rest of the provincial 
budget, but the effect on the department was negligible as the necessary 
expenditure was authorized by the Governor. All other budgets of the 
department have been passed intact. 

4. In 1921, the Legislative Council adopted a resolution recommend¬ 
ing to the Government that local bodies and dispensary committees be 
allowed to deposit their balances with co-operative banks. The local 
Government considered it inadvisable to issue a general authority for the 
investment of such amounts in co-operative banks, but agreed to consider 
any application therefor on its merits, and several local bodies 
have been consequently granted permission. In the same year the 
Council adopted a resolution recommending that steps be taken to form 
agricultural associations at central places in the province. The discussion 
disclosed a desire on the part of the mover that co-operative sale societies 
should be formed. The question was examined by the Government, but no 
definite action was taken until 1926, when the only society of this nature was 
reorganized. Subsequently three similar societies have been started. The 
department has been able to meet several demands made by members 
during general discussion of the budget, such as improvement in the emolu¬ 
ments of auditors and increase in grants-in-aid. 

5. A standing committee for the department, consisting of 13 
members of the Legislative Council with the Hon’ble Minister as Chair¬ 
man, was constituted in 1922, but did not function, as there was no item 
of expenditure to place before it before the Council was dissolved. In the 
second Council no committee was formed owing to the attitude of the Coun¬ 
cil. In. 1927, the Board of Agriculture was re-constituted and made the 
standing committee for the department. The Registrar is a member and 
three non-officials, none of whom are members of the Legislative Council, 
have been nominated to represent Co-operative Credit. Ten items of 
new expenditure involving a total sum of Rs. 37,000 have been placed 
before the Board; all were approved and on one item the Board even 
recommended expenditure in excess of the proposal put before it, but the 
original proposal was restored by the Finance Committee. The Finance 
Committee reduced three of the ten items by a total sum of Rs. 4,000 and 
the expenditure, as thus revised, was passed by the Council. 

6. The progress achieved by the department is exhibited in State¬ 
ments II and III. The number of primary agricultural societies, which 
form the-foundation of the movement, has fallen from 4,535 in 1920-21 to 
3,964. In that year a crisis occurred in the finances of the provincial bank. 
The fluid resources of the bank were dissipated contrary to proper banking 
principles and, in particular, the reserve funds were utilized for the grant 
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of loans. The danger of this policy was exposed by the failure of the mon¬ 
soon of 1920 and the bank was only saved by the help of Government, 
which provided Rs. 17,00,000 as a cash reserve or fluid resource for the 
protection of depositors and a further sum of Rs. 19,00,000 to finance rural 
societies. This assistance was given on the condition that a committee ot 
investigation should be accepted. A committee which included a member 
of the staff of the Imperial Bank of India and two members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council was appointed in October 1921 ; It made various recom¬ 
mendations for the -adoption of recognized banking principles and a tighten¬ 
ing of the control of Government, and included a recommendation that the 
provincial bank should be liquidated. The condemnation of the business 
methods of the provincial bank authorities and the recommendations for 
official control aroused considerable feeling amongst. non-officials and 
several resolutions on the subject were tabled at the session of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council in September 1922. The Hon’ble Minister, however, stated 
that the majority of the recommendations of the committee, which were 
accepted in principle by Government, would not be incorporated in the 
form of rigid rules binding the procedure of the provincial bank, but in the 
form of advice. On this statement the resolutions tabled were withdrawn. 
As a result of this committee the provincial bank was reorganized. 


7. The history of the department has, in fact, since the inception of 
the Reforms, been one of reorganization and consolidation rather than of 
expansion. The period commenced with a series of years unfavourable 
to the finances of the individual, no less than to those of Government, and 
in consequence the edifice of co-operative credit wiiich had been rapidly 
erected during a period of prosperity" was severely shaken. Elimination of 
weak societies has been the feature of the whole period rather than the 
creation of new societies, and the department has had to court some 
unpopularity on account of the severity of the measures which it has had 
to undertake in order to restore financial equilibrium. Since then the 
relations of the department with non-officials have steadily improved and 
* * s now Severally recognized that the discipline which it imposes is 
necessary to the health of the movement. 



DEPARTMENT OE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 
STATEMENT l.-Expenditure. 

[Referred to in paragraph 2 on page 207.] 


















department of co-operative credit, 

STATEMENT II .—Progress o] the department. 

[Referred to in paragraph 6 on page 207.] 
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(9) DEPAk fMENT OF INDUSTRIES (TRANSFERRED). 

1. The Department of Industries (Transferred) deals with all industrial 
matters except those listed under item 26 of Part II of the Devolution 
Rules, which are— 

(a) factories, 

(b) settlement of labour disputes, 

(c) electricity, 

(d) boilers, 

(e) gas, 

(f) smoke nuisance, 

(g) welfare of labour. 

The head of the department is non-technical, being a member of the Indian 
Civil Service who combines with the post of Director of Industries (both 
transferred and reserved) that of Registrar of Co-Qperative Societies. 
At the commencement of the Reforms he was assisted by the following 
superior technical staff:— 

1 Deputy Director of Industries. 

1 Textile Expert. 

1 Leather Expert. 

1 Inspector of Industrial Schools. 

1 Superintendent, Reformatory School, and Head Master, Robert¬ 
son Industrial School, Jubbulpore. 

1 Curator of the Nagpur Museum. 

Of these posts, that of the Deputy Director was abolished in 1922 as the 
result of criticism in the Legislative Council, and that of the Textile Expert 
has been held in abeyance since the retirement of the incumbent in 1927. 
Both these posts were held by Europeans. The officer who held the post 
of Deputy Director was, on the abolition of that post, appointed Chief 
Inspector of Boilers on the reserved side. The post of Inspector of 
Industrial Schools has not been abolished, but on the retirement in 1925 
of the European who held it, the senior Assistant Master was promoted 
to the post. 

No new superior posts have been created since the Reforms so that 
the superior technical staff has been definitely weakened during the period 
of the Reforms. The period has been one of depression in some of the 
important industries, such as leather and textiles; and although tile opera¬ 
tions of the department have conduced to improvements and economies in 
working in the industries in which it has .interested itself, conditions have 
been such as to warrant contraction rather than expansion of the technical 
staff employed by the department. To this result the tightness of the prov¬ 
incial purse also contributed. 

. 2. The receipts and expenditure of the department are exhibited in 
Statement I. Receipts are negligible. Expenditure has increased by only 
16 per cent since 1920-21. There has been a general demand in the 
Legislative Council for the development of industries in the province, and 
in March 1922 the member for the Commerce and Industries constituency 
moved a resolution recommending that the local Government should take 
a loan of not less than one crore of rupees for the purpose. At the same 
time no practical suggestion has been made as to the direction in which 
new expenditure could be fruitfully undertaken, whilst the claims of other 
transferred departments, such as Education and Public Works, to a share 
in the_ surplus revenues of the province were viewed by the Legislative 
Council with greater favour. The development of the department was in 
consequence largely confined, as Statement II which exhibits its progress 
in detail shows, to a steady if slow expansion of industrial education^ on 
lines already tested and approved. As an instance of the difficulties which 
the departmept has had in securing funds for development even of a recog- 
nized policy may be quoted the fact that proposals were made and 
approved before the Reforms for establishing industrial schools at Raipur 
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and Itarsi; the school for Itarsi still lives only in the files of the department, 
■whilst the first provision for the school at Raipur has only been made in 
the budget of the current year 1928-29. 

3. The department has also been handicapped by the suspension of 
the Ministry from 1924 to 1927. The discussion in the Legislative Council 
on the resolution referred to in the preceding paragraph stimulated investi¬ 
gation of the possibility of assisting local industries and in 1923 the Minister 
set on foot enquiries regarding legislation in other provinces for the grant 
of State aid to industries. In 1924 a State Aid to Industries Bill was 
drafted by the Director of Industries, but in the absence of a Minister was 
shelved. With the revival of the Ministry in 1927 the Bill was redrafted 
and is now before the Legislative Council. This may be described 
as the only new departure in policy initiated in the depart¬ 
ment since the Reforms and since the general principle embodied in the 
Bill has been accepted by Government and is of a nature that will certain¬ 
ly commend it to the Legislative Council, it appears reasonably certain 
that it will pass into law. Meanwhile some three years have been lost. 

4. The demand of the department, except in 1924 when it shared 
the fate of the rest of the budget, has never been reduced by the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. In this respect it is unique. More remarkable still is the 
fact that since 1923 the demand has never even been discussed. In that 
year some cuts were tabled but were withdrawn after explanations had been 
•offered by the Minister. In 1924 the demand was put and rejected without 
discussion. In 1925 and 1926 the demand was put and carried without dis¬ 
cussion, and in the last two years the demand has been carried after the 
fall of the guillotine. No clearer evidence could be given that the subject 
is one which has little interest for the Council. For this there are two main 
reasons. The first, which has already been mentioned, is that other trans¬ 
ferred subjects have a greater appeal where any question of expenditure is 
concerned. The other is, that the administration of industrial matters is 
largely governed by all-India legislation, which is not a subject for discus¬ 
sion in the local legislature. The most important industries in the prov¬ 
ince are coal and manganese mining, and cotton ginning, pressing, and 
weaving, all of which are affected most vitally by factory and labour legisla¬ 
tion and little by local administration; and even criticism of the local admin¬ 
istration falls under the head of Industries Reserved and not Trans¬ 
ferred. The geographical conditions and general, development of the 
province militate against industrial expansion, whilst industrial education 
touches so limited a number of people that it has no political appeal. It is, 
therefore, inevitable that interest in the industrial budget should be 
negligible. 

5. In fact a proposal was actually made by the Minister in 1923, 
following on the report of the Retrenchment Committee, that the depart¬ 
ment should be abolished. His Excellency the Governor did not agree to 
the proposal but admitted that funds could not then be made available 
for its expansion. At various times the Legislative Council has suggested 
the revival of decaying industries, such as paper manufacture, but investi¬ 
gation has proved that lie economic conditions which have caused their 
«decay cannot be arrested. 
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(10) PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

This branch of the Public Works Department was separated from the 
Irrigation branch which is reserved in April 1920. It is ‘‘transferred*’ and 
under the direct control of a Minister. All expenditure (except that on 
staff appointed by the Secretary of State) is vot$d by the Legislative Council. 
Although the department has always had severe critics no fundamental 
change in its policy or in its methods of working have resulted from its 
transfer to popular control. One feason for this may be that shortly before 
its transfer many reforms had been introduced in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Public Works Department Reorganization Com¬ 
mittee, an all-India committee, which reported in 1917. 

2. A statement of receipts and expenditure of the department for five 
years prior to its transfer and for all subsequent years' to date is attached 
(Statement I). Expenditure under the head “Grants-in-aid” is not shown 
prior to lie year 1924-25 as at first, after the introduction of the Reforms 
and following the advice of the Reorganization Committee, the distribution 
-of allotemnts to local bodies for expenditure on Government works was 
made by Commissioners of Divisions, and the expenditure was not provided 
for in the Public Works Department budget. From 1924-25, the Superin¬ 
tending Engineers became responsible for the distribution of these “grants”, 
■and they were included in the budget. This arrangement was found to be 
more convenient as the Superintending Engineers were already responsible 
for the inspection and general superintendence of such works. In the current 
year, at the instance of the Auditor-General, expenditure through the 
agency of local bodies has not been shown separately, but included along 
with departmental expenditure under the relevant heads. This was done 
because it is now recognized that the tenfi “Grants-in-aid” is a misnomer, 
the money being spent solely on Government works, and the local bodies 
merely acting as executive agents. 

3, (i) Provision has been made for communication works in the past 
by the Chief Engineer more or less in accordance with a definite programme 
drawn up on the advice of District, and Divisional Road Scheme Confer¬ 
ences, but the final selection lies with the Government when the allocation 
of provincial funds to reserved and transferred departments is undertaken. 
In the last few years it-has been easy to select new road works for inclusion 
in the budget as the “Sim Formula” so operated as to limit expenditure on 
new works almost entirely to Berar. New works have thus been taken up 
practically in the order recommended by the Berar Road Scheme Con¬ 
ference. Latterly money has been available for expenditure in the Central 
Provinces districts and this year the advice of the newly constituted Board 
of Communications has been taken in including new works in the budget; 
and in future this board’s advice will be sought before the budget is framed. 

(ii) With regard to buildings other than those required for • depart- 
mental purposes and for the accommodation of travellers, the position is 
rather peculiar, in that the budget contains the demands of all the other 
Government departments. Each department has its own programme and 
selects its more urgent works and submits them for inclusion in the budget. 

4. The Finance Department has considerable power over the budget 
as shown by the following recent examples of alterations made by it in the 
budget proposed by this departmentIn the year 1926-27 the Finance 
Department estimated the “Savings*’ at a very much Higher figure than 
that given by the Chief Engineer. These savings were not realized, and 
the difference had to be covered by a supplementary demand. In 1927-28 
the Finance Department made a lump sum reduction of Rs. 1^ lakhs under 
the head “Repairs—Communications” and Rs. J lakh under “Temporary 
Establishment”. With regard to the first cut the Chief Engineer had 
certified that a certain sum, being slightly greater than that granted in the 
previous year, was required for the proper upkeep of communications, but 
%e was overruled. With regard to the second cut the department rnade 
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provision for certain additional establishment to take the place of work 
•charged to establishment hitherto employed, but the Finance Department 
was not satisfied on certain particulars, and hence made a lump sum cut 
of Rs. 4 lakh. ' 

5. (i) A statement is .attached (Statement II) showing in detail the 
cuts made in the budget by the Legislative Council. In 1921-22 the 
Council disallowed the pay of the Government Architect and his employ¬ 
ment was accordingly terminated. In 1924-25 the whole budget was 
thrown out by the Council, and no new works were undertaken that year 
other than those the stoppage of which would have entailed great loss and 
those works certified by His Excellency the Governor as being essential 
for the proper governance of the province. The figures of this year as 
recorded in Statement I attached do not appear unduly low because the 
previous years 1922 to 1924 were years of retrenchment and the dislocation 
caused in 1924-25 hampered expansion in 1925-26. After that the expendi¬ 
ture figures increased very considerably. In 1926-27 the Public Works 
Department budget was not discussed at all. 

(ii) From a study of the cuts it will be seen that the Council has been 
consistently opposed to provision being made for the construction of 
residential buildings for Government officers. In fact in the current year, 
-on account of the repeated opposition of the Council, Government has 
only provided Rs. 30,000 for the construction of bungalows for three Prov¬ 
incial Service officers though it has pending a programme of construction 
totalling over Rs. 20 lakhs, and many of the items are urgent. 

(iii) In 1922-23 and in 1927-28 the Council rejected the demand for 
expenditure on the residences of His Excellency the Governor. On the 
latter occasion, however, the Council restored the sum on a supplementary 
demand being put to it later in the year. 

6. The standing committee of the department met only five times 
during the last six years, viz., once in 1921, once in 1922, twice in 1925 and 
once in 1926. On these occasions it approved of all proposals placed 
before it for new expenditure on works and these were put in the budget 
and passed by the Council. The committee dealt only with communica¬ 
tions and purely departmental works. 

In 1927 the Board of Communications replaced the departmental 
committee and at a meeting on the 19th December 1927 it selected the 
nine, most urgent communication works in the province. Of these, four 
were included in the budget and passed by the Council. The remaining 
items could not be included owing to lack of funds. The constitution of 
these bodies is shown in Statement V. 

7. (i) The progress achieved by the department as measured by the 
construction and raising in class of roads and the expenditure on public 
buildings, water-works, drainage schemes, etc., is given in Statement III. 
Progress depends so much on the financial condition of the 
province, and the set backs due to the periodical famines and scarcities are 
such important factors, that no true comparison can be made between the 
results achieved prior to and after the Reforms. 

(ii) It has often been suggested that new expenditure on major com¬ 
munication works, such as on large bridges* etc., which would benefit 
posterity should be financed by loans. So far, this has not been done though 
both prior to and since the Reforms the oopular demand has been for 
accelerated progress, if necessary, financed by loans, in the matter of road 
and bridge construction. Before the advent of the motor-car, and before the 
country was opened up, the greatest need was fir railways, and these were 
financed on a large scale from loan funds. Conditions have now changed 
and, as in other countries, the need for roads is becoming increasingly 
more prominent. 

8.. (i) Statement IV, in which are shown the changes in strength, 
personnel and recruitment of staff since the year 1920, indicates clearly 
that the main change resulting from the Reforms- is in personnel. No 
Europeans have been recruited since 1920 and the number in the Indian 
'Service of Engineers has fallen from 19 to 10 during the last seven years. 
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The Reorganization Committee recommended complete reorganization of 
the services and its recommendations were very largely given effect to 
prior to the year 1921-22. The Provincial Engineering Service was formed 
in 1920, but it was at the outset deliberately kept below its sanctioned 
strength with a view to facilitating the transfer of Public Works, to local' 
bodies—a subject dealt with later. Recently recruits have been taken on 
accepting as a condition of their appointment the liability to service under 
local bodies if at any time called upon to do so. The strength of the service 
has been increased since 1924 from 24 to 31, but is still five below sanctioned 
strength. No selection committee has been formed, and all new appoint¬ 
ments to this service have been made, as in pre-Reform years, on the 
recommendation of the Principal, Thomason College of Engineering, 
Roorkee, from among the passed students of that college in accordance 
with a guarantee given by the Government of India which has now expired. 
Some subordinates and temporary engineers have also been promoted to 
the service on the recommendation of the Chief Engineer. 

> 

(ii) Other changes are the entire stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Service of Engineers of this branch of the Public Works Department as 
announced by the Government of India in 1925 (though in effect in this 
province, recruitment was stopped in 1920), the abolition of the posts of 
Sanitary Engineer and. Consulting Architect, the temporary holding in 
abeyance of one Superintending Engineer’s charge (this was subsequently 
re-constituted) and the reduction in the number of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment divisions from 13 to 10. Some of these reductions were made on the 
recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee and were approved by the 
Secretary of State. Though there has been a great expansion of work since 
the lean years after the last famine, all the divisions which were closed 
down have not been reopened. This economy has been effected partly by 
the extended use of motor-cars by the superior staff. Some of the charges 
now are very large, covering areas of from 10,000 to 18,000 sq. miles. 

9.- One other criticism which has been very persistent may be men¬ 
tioned. It is that the posts of Superintending Engineers are unnecessary 
and should be abolished. This is in consonance with the generally 
expressed opinion of the Council that'all intermediary officers between the 
Government and the district or executive officers should be abolished. 
One post of Superintending Engineer was abolished as a result, but had to 
be restored later when financial conditions improved, and the programme 
of works in consequence expanded. 


10. A minor result of the Reforms has been a considerable increase 
m correspondence m all offices. It is difficult to account for this in detail 
but it. is probably chiefly due to the more detailed and rigid control 
by the Fll ^ nc e Department and audit offices over expenditure; 
also to the very considerable labour involved in answering Council questions 

prepann * cases for the krge number of committees formed in 
recent years. 


i U i , R , e . feren ceh as been made to the policy of transfer of public works 

V ° h< ^ Y forn ? e , d < ? ne ° f . the 1113111 recommendations of 
e Reorganization Committee with the object of encouraging local self- 
government, and giving local bodies an interest in the public works in the 

2X Jrts, contro1 - At the time when this recommendation was 
l? 17 ) government was a thing apart from the people, and a pro- 
poeal which promised to entrust the expenditure of public monies to bodies 
controlled by die people was naturally popular. At that time the InraT 
bodies were not what would now be considered representative £ charartS 
as an official was always chairman and many of the members were noS 
nated. But die pokey of transfer promised less centralization and greater 

itK^nU’rrfJ^oV 6 first A Ministe r appointed threw all his weight into securing 
its implementation. As a result neariv 2 000 milac * c 
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The areas traversed by these roads are regarded as transferred areas, and 
all minor original Goevrnment works are ordinarily executed by the agency 
of the district councils. For doing this work the district councils receive 
agency or supervision charges to meet the cost of the necessary supervising 
establishment. The transfers have not proved an unqualified succe>s; the 
staff engaged is often not efficient and audit is not sufficiently effective. 
Many works have had to be resumed, and some damage has resulted to 
roads due to neglect. Some district council have also ^egun to neglect 
their own roads as distinct from transferred roads. In 1426-27, for instance, 
of the 22 district councils, 11 spent less than Rs. 4,000 each on their own 
roads, including both original works and repairs, while prior to 1906 each 
district council spent an amount equal to the road cess, i.c.. to 3i per cent 
of the land revenue o? th.e district. The Deputy Commissioner, who was 
usually chairman, saw to it that the money was not diverted to any other 
purpose. District councils have now been given freedom to spend their 
income as-they like. As an example of the. present position the case of 
Seoni District Council may be quoted. This council had a revenue in 
1926-27 of Rs. 20,000 from ferries and the percentage of the general cess 
previously earmarked ior roads; but it spent only Rs. 3,000 on roads. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
STATEMENT I .—Receipts and 

[Referred to 


______ _1 

Minor heads. 

1916-17. ! 

| 

1917-18. 

1918 19. 

1919-20. 

_ _ 

1920-21. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

——■ i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 



j 


( 

] 

RE 

L Revenue XXX.—Civil Works (Receipt) 

3.03,301 

l | 

3,72,983 | 

3,37,944 

3,43,434 | 

3,40,548 j 
EXPEN 

11. Expenditure 41.—Civil Works—Reserved- 


i 




Original Works—General Administration 

Repairs 

l 

... 

i ■" 




Tool* and Plant 
For rounding ... 


Total Reserved 


IU. 41.—Civil Works—Transferred- 

Original Works—Post Office 
I.and Revenue 
Excise 
Forest 
Registration 
General Administration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Con\act Settlements.... 

Police 

Scientific Departments 
Ecclesiastical 

Education other 'than European and Anglo- 
Indian Education. 

Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 
Civil Works ... 

Losses on stock 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous Departments 


Communications 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Total Original Works 


Repair*—Buildings ... 

Communications 

Miscellaneous 


Establishment 
Tools and Plant 
Grants-in-aid 
Suspense ... 

Deduct —English cost of (i) Stores 

(ii) Establishment 
Low by exchange (il Stores 

(*i) Establishment 
Expenditure In England fi| Stores 

(ii) Establishment 

For rounding ... 


Total 


Total Transferred 


85,470 
43,246 l 
3,440 
6,328 
92,153 
1,74,198 
31,301 
2.59,303 
9.303 
2,084 
4,11,809 

2,485 

63.614 

77,644 

11.412 

10.228 

53,426 

1,70,486 

28.669 

2,75,875 

8,827 

2,153 

5,61,280 

3,165 

37,033 

70,966 

7,241 

16.698 

1,75.139 

26.584 

1,88.275 

4,648 

1,470 

10,24,374 

25,291 
67,016 ; 
3,311 ! 
5.445 
20,721 ! 
2,43,989 i 
28,270 , 
1,74,784 
12,690 
1,887 
9.57,637 : 

21,188 

39,834 

7,762 

1,605 

94,930 

2,06,412 

33,107 

1,19,740 

7,769 

2,609 

6,42,659 

1,19,403 

94,070 

53,939 

57,523 | 

‘i 

47,727 

54,943 

40,039 

79^961 

1,56,018 ; 

89*528 

25,949 

.1 

J *630 

25.398 

53.003. 

4,695 

2,237 

16,373 

5l‘ 13* 

54,760 

1,167 

68,173 

71,930 

2,118 

234 

1,14,164 

13,44,958 

14,75,516 

17,40,631 

18,78,682 

15,03,316 

10,42,366 
.. 14,034 

14,94,683 

19,339 

14.01.396 

8,324 

! 17,27,993 

| 37,723 

20.39,320 

4,830 

24,01,358 

29,89,529 

31.50,351 

j 36,44,358 

35,47,466 . 

3,31.835 
* • 17*10,958 
5,162 

3.74,113 

17.51,571 

5,318 

3,87,508 

15,45.575 

6,680 

1 4,38,729 

17.52.569 
j 5,866 

4,44,863 

17,18,151 

3,048 

• 20.47.955 

21,31,002 

19,39,763 

21,97,164 

i 

21,66,062 

— 

10.03.174 

1,09,185 

10,19,069 

1,07,529 

9.97,676 

1,18,061 

! 

11.64,917 
1,27, "32 

! 

1 

i 

13,38,976 

3,81,130 

j 

1 

i 

j 

1 

i 

! 

.. 55.61,672 

i 

; 62.47,129 

62,05,851 

i 

I 71,33,811 

! 74,53,634 

i 


Notes fit Figures from the year 1916-17 to 1926-27 are actual, those for 1927-28 and 
The classification ** Reserved ” and ** Transferred ** came into force from 
Jl *onxe intertransfer of figures owing to the change in^ the minor heads 
(4) The minor head grants-in-aid has been abolished from 1st April 1928.— 

^Includes cost of works 











(BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH) 
Expenditure. 

in paragraph 2 on page 216.] 
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1921-22. 

i 

1 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

(Budget 

estimates.) 

1923-29. 

(Budget 

estimates.) 

7 : 

8 ~ ! 

9 

10 

11 

" 12 

13 

14 

Rs. j 

Rs. | 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

CEIP1S. ■ 

1 



! 




4,02,736 | 

4,06,363 ; 

4,62,210 

4,47,290 

4,76,215 : 

5.10,1<4 

5,10,000 

5,10,002“ 

DITURE. ! 

1 

, 



i 




2,599 j 
12,069 I 
5,46o | 
1,199 ! 

j 

4 

9.846 i 
3,445 ; 
645 ! 

323 

13,739 

3,592 

631 

9,675 ; 
20,515 
9,025 . 
1.422 

i 

i 

9,972 
15,165 : 
6,130 

1 , 370 ; 

AS, 189 
32.614 
16.636 
9.240 

16.500 

35.500 
11.000 

2 COO 

10.000 

37,103 

9,200 

2.000 

-300 

21,333 j 

^ 13,940 

18.287 

40,637 ' 

32,637 

1,07.679 

65,000 , 

58,000 








j 

*21.009 
28,276 
777 
— 88 
30,346 
70,495 
26,131 
58.314 
4,647 

J 

j 

*6,230 j 

6.808 t 

15.136 j 
759 
23,^91 
1,07,318 
21.774 
1,18,893 
-49 

"3,411 
1,52,217 
9,371 , 
114 : 
77,343 ' 
1,35,663 ! 

48,599 | 
1,78,367 

" 6.859 i 
IS 923 ; 
3,871 , 
75 

1,54,753 - 
5C.08U ' 
22,4^6 i 
1,71.255 
8=3 

6.702 , 
16.195 
2,953 
2,305 
2,19,705 
16,767 
26,625 i 
1,33,586 ■ 
6,081 . 

*36.143 
12,040 
22.037 
2,006 
3.24,113 
9,018 
27,891 
2.29,367 
32.558 , 

**45,800 

23.800 

31.800 
4,200 

3,14.400 , 
10.600 , 
34,900 1 
2.71,500 

* 37,000 
28,000 
20,000 

6 000 

2,86 000 
48.000 
46.000 
2,26,400 

7*71,571 

5^06,226 

2,28,146 I 1 

'*87,040 ; 

i57,964 ; 

7,01,497 

+78,500 

6,08,400 

31,781 

49.760 

62,561 

18,185 

1,14,125 

365 

277 

29.566 

324 

7,660 

13,191 

74,498 

570 

4,825 

64,903 

1,03,909 ; 
18.282 j 
12,415 1 
42,949 i 
26,771 | 

"*3.286! 
1,722 | 

91,718 ; 
'1,860 1 
15,143 1 
25.068 
17,727 

'* 1,108 
609 

2,22.479 j 
13,607 
22.43S 
14,721 
13,986 | 

745 j 
4,698 ! 

|. 

89,845 

22,307 

17,577 

20,669 

” 2,523 ; 
226 

2.24.300 ; 
1,000 
30.600 
20,000 
17,000 : 

***1,500 1 
1,8°0 ■ 

1,81.500 
51.000 
64.000 
' 1,03,000 

17,000 

**’ 1,000 

12,89,432 

1 10,02,623 

10,62,565 

6,69,443 

10,81 857 j 

15,49.822 ! 

IS, 12,000 j 

17,23,300* 

28,75,700* 

71,000* 

46,70.000 

6,13,832 

7,05,074 

5,490 

12,84,319 

13,967 

10,94,950 

142 

11,46,013 ! 
47,941 ; 

16,06.5='' 
43,142 j 

23,50,0“X) ! 
52,000 i 

19.03,264 

17.13.187 

23,60.851 

17,64,535 

22,75,811 '' 

3+99,517 j 

~ 42,14,000 | 


_...__j 

„ . — 

6,00,000 
28,12,000 1 
8,000 ; 

6,86.400* 

35.28,000* 

1800* 

+23,174 

16.78,469 

4,29,999 

18,01.685 

3,193 

4,55,721 

18,50,249 

296 

4.64,768 

19,57,479 

481 

5,03.169 . 
22,60.555 I 
388 ! 

5,67.123 
26,43.631 i 
6,636 j 


. _ 

-__ 

— 

--1 

34,20,000 

~ 13. 8,9^0 ; 

2.48.500 
17,25.600 ! 

42.16,200 

13.53,800 
j 3,22,000- 

i 

21,01.643 

15,28,146 

3,31,654 

22.34,877 

13,77,214 

2.58,849 

23,06,266 

12,92,163 

2,10.285 

24,22,728 

12,52,036 
1.98,437 
8.25,386 
-22,878 
-38,456 
- 57,513 
+9,784 
+16,454 

27,64,112 ! 

__! i 

12,26.814 ! 
2.74,191 
11,02.773 
-24,790 
-2,358 
- 69,781 
+587 
+ 17.177 

32,17,390 j 

”1+04,958 ! 
7.31,015 1 
17,11,693 
-14.975 
668 
—44.451 
+ 171 
j +11.245 




• 

... 

i 

i __ _ — 

i 

58,64,707 

j 55,84,127 

61,69,565 

63,69,513 

75/>4,536 

1,01,15 895 

J 1.09,47.000 

! 1,05,62,00C 


HI wfC o“*-pendi«ure under Civil Works - Reserved - prior to that year are no. available- 
Land Revenue, General Administration and Administration of Justice. 


under management of District Councils. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH). 
STATEMENT ll.-Budget Cuts. 

[Referred to in paragraph 5 on page 217.] 


Year. 


3923- 24 

3924- 25 
1925-26 


1926-27 

3927-28 


I 


Total cut. 


1921-22 

Rs. 

25,500 

3922-23 

31,300 

1923-24 

11,000 

1924-25 

64,32,310 

1925-26 

1,60,000 

1926-27 

1927-28 

“21,101 

Total 

66,81,211 

1921-22 

25,500 

1922-23 

31,300 


Cuts accepted by Government. 


11,000 


Budget was] 
thrown out 
64,32,310 
1,60,000 


Rs. 

25,500 

31,300 

11,000 

4,26,400 

1,60,000 

2 * 1*101 

6,75,301 

Details. 

(1) Consulting Architect 25,200 

(2) Chief Engineer’s hill allowance 300 

Total 

(1) Lump sum Government houses 
Accepted by Government 

(2) Five mohwa godowns Raipur 

Distillery. 

(3) Assistant District Superintendent 

of Police’s bungalow, Ellich- 

(4) Deputy Director of Agriculture’s 

bungalow, Jubbulpore. 


Total 


(1) Under grant-in-aid 

(2) Under Establishment 


Total 


25,500 

7,500" 

5,000 

6,300 

10.000 

10,000 

31,300~ 


10,334 

666 


11,000 


21 Items of 
totalling. 


new expenditure 4,26,400 


Total 


Nil. 


21,101 


(1) Extra-Assistant Commissioner’s 15,000 

bungalow, YeotmaL 

(2) Extra-Assistant Commissioner’s 20 000 

bungalow, Khandwa. 

(3) Extra-Assistant Commissioner’s 10 000 

bungalow, Akola. ’ 

(4) Bungalow for Subordinate Judge 12 000 

at Daryapur. ' 

(5) Bungalow for Subordinate Judge 20 000 

at Narsinghpur. ’ 

<6) B BntspuT for Civi! Surgeon at 30,000 

(7) Public Health Research Institute, 50 000 

Nagpur. 

(8) Public Works Department, Sub- 13 000 

Dmsiona 1 Officer’s bungalow ’ 

at Elhchpur. ___ 

Total ... 1,60,000 

Government house 2f5‘nnn 

(2) Rest-house for Legislative ’°°i 

Council members. 1 

(3) Superintending Engineer’s office 100 

establishment. luu 

(4) Lump sum reduction 


66 , 81,211 


Total 
Grand Total 


1,000 

__2lJoT 

6,75,3oT 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH). 
STATEMENT III .—Progress oj the department. 

[Referred to in paragraph 7 on page 217.] 


Progress achieved. 

Period five 
years from 
1916-17 to 
1920-21. 

Period six 
years from 
1921-22 to 
1926-27. 

Remarks. 

Increase in mileage of metalled roads 

445 

235 


Decrease in mileage of unmetalled roads, 
i.e.y number of miles raised in class orl 
abandoned, etc. 

i 

321 

! 

141 

Very few roads 
; were aban¬ 

doned but in¬ 
formation is 
not readily 


Rs. i 

Rs. 

available. 

Value of new buildings constructed ...j 

79,43,103 

51,05,920 


Value of contributional works, i.e., water; 
works, town drainage schemes, etc. ; 

! 

30,69,836 

11,94,615 



Note. —In the period 1916-17 to 1920-21 the Public Works Department was in charge of town water 
supplies throughout the province the total cost of maintenance of which amounted to about Rs. 2,^5,200 
Since the Reforms all water works, except that at Jubbulpore, have been transferred to municipalities for 
maintenance. The Public Works Department, however, still carries out occasional inspection and its 
advice is at the disposal of the municipalities. 







FUBUC WORKS DEPARTMENT (BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH). 
3TATEMENT IV .—Statement showing changes in strength, personnel and recruitment o] staff. 

[Referred to in paragraph 8 on page 217.] 
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ffbcre is only one Europe lecruited Indian in the Indian Service of Engineers, 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH). 

STATEMENT V.— Constitution of Public Works Department Standing 
Committees and Central Provinces Board of Communications. 

[Referred to in paragraph 6 on page 217.] 

I. — Public Works Department Standing Committee (vide Local Self-Government 

Department Notification No. 569-208-VII, dated the 27th February 1924). 
Financial Secretary to Government. 

Mr. B. V. Katangale, m.l.C. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Abdur Rahman, M.L.C. 

Mr. C. R. Joshi, M.L.C. 

„ Ghulam Mohiuddin, M.L.C. 

„ T. S. Korde, M.L.C. 

„ Mansur Ali Khan, M.L.C. 

II. — Central Provinces Board of Communications (vide Public Works Department, 

Buildings and Roads Branchy Notification No. 690-F.-W.~B., dated the 20th 
November 1927). 

The Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture. 

Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

Financial Secretary to Government. 

Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Mr. G. P. Jaiswal, M.L.C. 

„ T. J. Kedar, M.L.C. 

„ M. P Kolhe, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur V. M. Jakatdar. | 

Beohar Raghubir Sjnha. I Representatives of Local Bodies from 

Rao Bahadur Govind Rao Mondloi. j the five Commissioners* Divisions. 
Pandit Ravishankar Shukla. J 

Mr. B. R. Patel. 

„ A. E. Joyce, Technical Member. 

Vacant Do. 

Mr. G. M. McKelvie, Under Secretary, Public Works Department. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH). 


STATEMENT V. — Constitution oj Public Works Department Standing 
Committees and Central Provinces Board of Communications. 

[Referred to in paragraph 6 on page 217-] 

I. —Public Works Department Standing Committee (vide Local Self-Government 

Department Notification No. S69-208-VII , dated the 27th February 1924). 
Financial Secretary to Government. 

Mr. B. V. Katangale, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Abdur Rahman, M.L.C. 

Mr. C. R. Joshi, M.L.C. 

„ Ghulam Mohiuddin, M.L.C. 

„ T. S. Korde, M.L.C. 

„ Mansur Ali Khan, M.L.C. 

II. — Central Provinces Board of Communications (vide Public Works Department , 

Buildings and Roads Branch , Notification No. 69Q-F.-W.-B ., dated the 30tk 
November 1927). 

The Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture. 

Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

Financial Secretary to Government. 

Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Mr. G. P. Jaiswal, M.L.C. 

„ T. J. Kedar, M.L.C. 

„ M. P Kolhe, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur V. M. Jakatdar. ] 

Beohar Raghubir Sjnha. # 1 Representatives of Local Bodies from 

Rao Bahadur Govind Rao Mondloi. j the five Commissioners' Divisions. 
Pandit Ravishankar Shukla. J 

Mr. B. R. Patel. 

„ A. E. Joyce, Technical Member. 

Vacant Do. 

Mr. G. M. McKelvie, Under Secretary, Public Works Department. 
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PART XVII—THE SERVICES. 

275. Recruitment to the all-India Services is governed by orders of 
the Secretary of State. The earliest orders with regard to the percentage 
of Indians and Europeans respectively to be recruited % 
ing in the reserved departments were those passed m 1925 for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. As regards the Indian Forest 
Service, the Lee Commission recommended that recruitment should be m 
the ratio of 75 per cent Indians to 25 per cent Europeans in those provinces 
in which forest administration is reserved, as it is in the Central Provinces. 
With regard to the proportion of Indians directly recruited and promoted 
from the provincial service, respectively, the local Government considered 
that the provincial cadre should be increased from 32 to 35 by the addition 
of three new posts; and if that were done the percentage of listed posts for 
the provincial service might be raised from 12J to approximately 24 per 
cent. No orders have been received on this point, but the percentages of 
Indians and European have been fixed at 75 and 25, respectively, leaving 
the percentage of 12£ for listed posts so far unchanged. 


Orders regarding the Indian Service of Engineers (Irrigation Branch) 
were received in 1926. The rate of recruitment prescribed is 40 per cent 
Europeans, 40 per cent Indians directly recruited, and 20 per cent officers 
promoted from the provincial service. The provincial service differs from 
other provincial services in that owing to the drafting into it of Temporary 
Engineers when the employment of Temporary Engineers was abolished it 
may contain~Europeans and not only statutory natives of India. In this 
province one European has been thus recruited to the provincial service, 
and has been promoted under the orders of the Secretary of State to the 
Indian Sendee of Engineers. Thus the 20 per cent, reserved for pro¬ 
motion to the Indian Service of Engineers does not, as in the case of the 
other all-India Services, connote a 20 per cent Indianisation. 


The only other all-India Service in the reserved departments is 
the Jail Department branch of the Indian Medical Service. There are 
only three posts allotted to the service in this department—one of Inspector- 
General of Prisons and two of Superintendents of Central Jails. All these 
posts are, under the orders issued in May 1928, open to either Indians or 
Europeans, and as recruitment is not made direct to these provincial 
appointments but by transfer from the military branch of the service, the 
number of Indians and Europeans employed, respectively, must ultimately 
depend upon factors outside the cognizance of the local Government. 

276. The percentages of recruitments may be summarized as 
follows: — 


Sanctioned recruitment. 


1 

! 

Services. 

i 

! 

1 

Directly 

recruited 

Indians. 

Promotion from Provin¬ 
cial Service. 

I 

Europeans. | 

Indians. 

Either 
Indians or 
Europeans. 

Indian civil Service 

40 | 

1 

40 

20 

... 

Indian Police Service ... 

i 

50 

30 

2Q 


Indian Forest Service 

25 

64 

11 

... 

Indian Service of Bnf toners (irrigation Branch) 

40 

40 

- 

20 

Indian Medical Service (Jail Department) 

... 

Not 

fixed. 
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The stage which Indianisation had reached in these services on April 1st 
1928, is shown in the sub-joined table:— 



1 

! 

i 

Percentages of— 


Services. 

| Europeans. 

Indians. 


i 

i * 

, 13 years* j 
j service and 
t over. 

1 

) 

i to io ; 

years’ j 
service. 

11 years’ 
semce and 
over. 

1 to 10 
years* 
service. 

Indian Civil Service 

J 80 

1 

46 

20 

54 

Indian Police Service 

...1 84 

68 

16 

32 

Indian Forest Service 

J 93 

47 

7 

53 

Indian Service o! Engineers (irrigation Branch) 

J 57 : 

60 

43 

40 

Indian Medical Service (Jail Department) 

-I 33 ; 

... 

67 



Recruitment to the Indian Civil Service has closely followed the prescribed 
percentage with 13 Indians directly appointed since the commencement 
of the Reforms against 12 Europeans. In the Police Service the corre¬ 
sponding figures are 5 Indians and 15 Europeans. To the number of 
Indian must be added one promoted in 1922 to the Imperial Service from 
the provincial service. 

In the Indian Forest Service 9 Indians and 9 Europeans have 
Tseen recruited since the Reforms. The percentages of 75 and 25 have not 
been aporoached because the necessary qualifications were not obtainable in 
India. 

In the Indian Service of Engineers (Irrigation Branch) four Indians 
have been recruited since the Reforms, including one still on probation, 
against one European. The circumstances of recruitment to this service 
are exceptional. The Government of India prior to the Reforms gave a 
guarrantee to the engineering colleges of India of employment for their 
students in the all-India Service. This guarantee was terminated in Feb¬ 
ruary 1925, but still holds good with regard to students who were then in 
the colleges. Recruitment to the Buildings and Roads Branch of the 
service meanwhile ceased with the Reforms when this branch became a 
transferred subject, with the result that the field for employment of these 
students was approximately halved, and the pressure for employment in the 
Irrigation Branch consequently doubled. 

Simultaneously the demand for recruits has decreased partly because 
several posts have been held in abeyance as a measure of economy and 
partly because, until a decision has been arrived at with regard to the future 
policy of the department which is now being examined by an Irrigation 
Committee, it is uncertain whether future expenditure will not be curtailed 
•and thus call for a still further diminution of the cadre. Of the four Indians 
recuited since the Reforms, one was taken .because of the Government of 
India guarantee, when he was not really required. Recently the local 
'Government had to move the Government of India to get the proposal to 
appoint a European cancelled for the same reasons. 

The present position with regard to I. M. S. officers serving in the Jail 
Department has been described in the memorandum on that department. 
The Inspector-General is a European and the two Superintendents of Cen¬ 
tral Jails are Indians. Although, as stated above, the percentage of Indians 
employed must ultimately depend upon the ratio of recruitment to the 
'service, in which the local Government has no voice the fact that the 
local Government is consulted with regard to any appointment which falls 
vacant enables it to influence the progress of Indianisation. 

277. In the transferred departments recruitment to the all-India 
Services was, as a general rule, stopped at the outset of the Reforms. The 
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present percentages of Europeans and Indians in these services are shown 
in the table below. The figures of from 1 to 10 years’ service are of coupe 
affected by the fact that the Indians doing the work of all-India service 
officers do" not, belong technically to such a service— 


Europeans. 


J 11 years* 

J service and 
j over. 

1 to 10 
years* 
service. 

i 11 years* 

1 service and 
over. 

1 to 10 
years* 
service. 

; 38 

72 

62 : 

28 

00 

o 

83 

20 

17 

! 100 . 

100 



! 77 


”*23 

“ioo 

! ioo 



... 

I 92 


”* 8 

... 

i 100 


1 



Branch). 

Indian Agriculture Sen ice ... .J 80 : 83 20 17 

Indian Veterinary Service ...j 100 . 100 

Indian Educations Service (Men’s Branch) ...! 77 ... 23 100 

Indian Educational Service (Women’s Branch) ...| 100 

Indian Medical Service (Medical Administration) ...! 92 ... 8 

Indian Medical Service (Public Health) ...j 100 ... j 

Exceptions to the general rule that recruitment to these services stopped in 
1^20 are found only in the Medical and Public Health Departments to 
^,'hich officers of the Indian Medical Service are recruited. In the Indian 
Agricultural Service -an officer was deputed to the province as late as 
February 1 922, but he had been given an appointment before the Reforms 
and owing to exceptional circumstances was not available for duty at once. 
Although the orders of the Secretary of State contemplate the possibility of 
recruitment to the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Wroks 
Department in order to absorb the surplus students of the Indian engineer¬ 
ing colleges, no such recruitment has actually taken place. The results of 
the cessation of recruitment to these services and of the failure to recruit 
hitherto provincial services to take their place are indicated in the 
memoranda dealing with each department. The position is most serious 
m the Indian Veterinary Department owing to the lack of facilities for ade¬ 
quate training of- Indian recruits, and in the Department of Agriculture 
where, althougn training institutions exist, no direct appointments of ade¬ 
quately qualified officers have been made since the Reforms, and only stop- 
n a ? e J? ee o m ? de t to co P e with the work of the department 
be “ ! * eadiiy <■» °» 

. W * h regard to the I. M. S. officers employed in the transferred 
ii 128 be t n ^P^tely noted that the one post in the Public 

cate! Health aS uLST h 

Ti m! the - cM ^ > 4E 

doa made h, the *H «*'!«■*. reduc 

number of posts less than the number of *° r !® mce has made the 
facts in ^province are Xmise ° ffi f^ a y ailable to fill them. The 
reserved for Europeans, there are "«,«■ ' A ^ ainst sev f n Civil Surgeoncies 

S*“1 e0n8: of two are on leave^whHs^ ^® Ven u European ' 

refused leave within the last 12 ^ ree Ilave been’ 

could not be filled. It was at one T™?* becaus f their places 
p ace of the Indian Medical Service miubt^ contemplated that the 
recruitment o, 
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doctor was recruited. On the completion of the period of the contract he 
was offered by the local Government an extension, but accepted instead a 
better contract in an Indian State. 

278. The number of officers who have retired since the commence¬ 
ment of the Reforms on proportionate pension is as follows: — 


Services. 

Number. 

Percentage of present, 
sanctioned strength 

Indian Civil Service 

9 

of service. 

8 

Indian Police Service 

12 

22 

Indian Forest Service 

5 

15 

Indian Service of Engineers (Irrigation 
Branch). 

Indian Educational Service 

5 

21 


6 

Indian Medical Service ... 

2 

7 

Indian Agricultural Service 

2 

15 

Indian Service of Engineers (Buildings and 

2 

7 

Roads Branch). 




All of these were Europeans with the exception of two officers of the Irriga¬ 
tion Department. Of the officers of the Indian Civil Service five were serv¬ 
ing on the executive side and four on the judicial. The extent to w T hich 
causes other than mere dissatisfaction with the Reforms influenced the deci¬ 
sion to retire in each case cannot be stated, but it may certainly be said that 
some officers found it convenient to retire for other reasons, and in the 
Police Service three officers are-known to have taken up employment after 
retirement in an Indian State. But as against cases of officers who may 
have retired for other reasons than inability to serve under the reformed 
government may reasonably be set the cases of officers 'who would not have 
retired as early as they did on full pension but for the constitutional change. 
These premature retirements, coupled with other causes such as casualties 
and abnormal recruitment during the period of the War, have resulted in a 
shortage of senior officers. This may be illustrated by the juniority of 
officers holding district charges. On April 1st, 1928, the most junior 
officers holding charge^ had the following service to their credit: — 

Years. Months 

Deputy Commissioner ... ... 3 5 

District Superintendent of Police ... 2 4 

Divisional Forest Officer ... . . 2 4 

In consequence of the shortage in the Indian Civil Service, the following 
posts, which would normally have been held by members of that service if 
the flow of recruitment had been even, are at present held by members of 
the provincial service : — 

Under Secretaries; to Government ... 2 

Sub-divisional Officers in special sub-divisions . ... 2 out of 4 

Revenue Officers for Forest Working Plans ... 3 

The Civil Service (Governors’ Provinces) Delegation Rules, which enable 
the local Government to frame rules for the organization of superior 
provincial services, were not issued until 1926. Steps have now been taken 
to frame rules and it is expected that they will be in operation for all the 
transferred departments before the close of the year. _ Thus, there will be 
a gap of approximately eight years without recruitment to any of the 
services. The precise effect on future promotion within the new services 
can only be estimated, but unevenness, will be unavoidable. The extent 
to which they will be required to replace the all-India Services already 
may be judged from the following statement: — 



Number of 

Number of 
officers serving 


posts. 

on April 1st, 
1928. 

Indian Service of Engineers (Buildings and 

30 

20 

Roads Branch). 

13 

11 

Indian Agricultural Service 

Indian Veterinary Service 

2 

2 

Indian Educational Service 

31 

18 

Total .1. 

~76~ 

IT 
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The effective number of officers is still less as the figures given include at 
least three .officers on leave preparatory to retirement and three on deputa¬ 
tion or serving with the Government of India. In the Vetennary and edu¬ 
cation Departments it has been necessary to obtain sanction to the tem¬ 
porary appointment of members of the present provincial services to 
superior posts on the cadre of the all-India Services, whilst in the Agricul¬ 
ture and Public Works Department superior posts have been kept unfilled, 
or have been filled by placing a provincial service officer in charge of 
the office”. 

In addition to the all-India Services there are 25 posts declared by 
the local Government to be special post under Rule V of the rules regard¬ 
ing the Civil Services in India made by the Secretary of State under section 
%-B of the Government of India Act. Of these, the posts of Textile 
Expert, Agricultural Engineer, and Chief Inspector of Factories are vacant. 

279. With regard to the conditions under which the services have 
worked since the Reforms, mention must first be made of the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement in 1921. All the services suffered in a greater or less degree 
from the widespread contempt for authority which prevailed. The centre 
of the storm was in Nagpur where feeling was greatly excited 
by the holding of the Congress meeting in December 1920. _ But 
nowhere were serious or premeditated assaults made on individual 
officers, and neither then nor at any other time since the Reforms 
have there been casualties in the services through political or communal 
agitation. In 1923 the Nagpur flag agitation which drew recruits from all 
over India was construed by Government as a deliberate attempt to annoy 
residents of the Nagpur Civil Station who were mostly senior European 
officers and their families. The agitation was non-violent in character, 
and as it was kept strictly in check, members of the services were not 
actually affected by it. Since then there has been no public movement 
in which either the services generally or individual members have been 
exposed to the threat of violence, and in the communal disturbances which 
have recently marred the tranquillity of the administration the members of 
the Police and Civil Services, who have had to deal with them, have 
incurred no personal animosity, and have received support from respon¬ 
sible members of the public. The members of the services have also 
epjoyed freedom from attack in the civil and criminal courts. In the 
Legislative Council criticism of the general policy of Government with 
regard to service matters has been unfailing, but disapproval of individual 
officers has been confined to resolutions regarding the administration of one 
officer only of the Indian Civil Service. The protection of the services, 
which is specially enjoined upon the Governor by the Instrument 
qf Instructions, has been necessary in the following cases during the first 
Ministry:— 

(1) Indian Medical Service— 

One case of an allowance to a Civil Surgeon. 

(2) Indian Sendee of Engineers (Buildings and Roads Branch)— 

(a) Two cases of grant of pensions. 

(b) Two cases of increment. 

(c) One case of pension of an Executive Engineer. 

(d) One case of a charge allowance. 

(3) Indian Educational Service— 

One case of selection to a selection post. 

All the officers concerned in these eight cases were Europeans. 

280. Although the Legislative Council has, with the single exception 
already mentioned, refrained from expresting disapprobation of the con¬ 
duct of individual Officers, it has never ceased to criticize the present 
organization and privileges of the all-India Sendees. In August 1921, a 
resolution was passed disapproving of the announcement of the Secretary of 
State regarding the revision of salaries in the services. 'In March 1 1922 
another resolution was passed that recruitment for the Imperial SeiUces 
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should, as far aspossible, be stopped in the British Isles, and Indians 
recruited in India on a smaller scale of salaries. The mixed committee of 
officials and non-officials known as the Retrenchment Committee was 
appointed by the local Government, not directly in answer to these resolu¬ 
tions, but partly as a result of the repeated pressure by Council for 
retrenchment. The question of the abolition of posts held by the superior 
services, and of the reduction of their emoluments came within the purview 
of this committee. But as a result of subsequent correspondence regarding 
the terms of reference to the committee, the Secretary of State ruled that 
the local Government should not, without his previous sanction, invite a 
mixed committee of this nature to embark on a general examination of the 
scales of pay or the strength of cadres of the Imperial Services. The com¬ 
mittee recommended a number of reductions many of which would have 
affected the all-India Services, but so far as these services were concerned, 
its conclusions were not accepted by Government. From time to time the 
local Government has, in response to the wishes of the Council, done away 
with, or kept vacant, posts held by Imperial Service officers, such as the 
post of Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of Settlements; but the only 
service materially affected thereby has been the Indian Service of Engineers, 
in both the Buildings and Roads and Irrigation branches, in each of which 
a post of Superintending Engineer has been kept unfilled. 
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PART I. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND NOTIFIED AREA 
COMMITTEES. 

Introductory.—The origin of municipal administra¬ 
tion in this province is somewhat obscure, but prior to 
1864 separate funds for local administration called “basti 
funds” existed in at least the two towns of Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore. Their income consisted chiefly of town 
duties—octroi—from which the cost of the police was 
defrayed, the balance being made available for local 
improvements. In 1864 this form of administration was 
legalized by the application of the City of Lucknow 
Municipal Committee Act XVIII of 1864 to the towns 
of Nagpur and Jubbulpore, and three years later the 
Punjab Municipal Committees Act XV of 1867 was 
extended to 78 other towns in the province. This whole¬ 
sale creation of municipalities proved to be somewhat 
. premature and within the course of the next few years 
many of the smaller towns were withdrawn from the 
operation of the Act. The first Municipal Act of this 
province was passed in 1873 (II of 1873) and remained 
in force till 1889 when the C. P. Municipal Act XVIII 
of that year was introduced. This was repealed by 
Act XVI of 1903. The new C. P. Municipalities Act 
(C. P. No. II of 1922), under which municipalities are 
now governed, was passed by the first Legislative 
Council constituted under the Reforms. It came into 
force in the Central Provinces in July 1923, and was 
applied to Berar in February 1924. 

2. Constitution of municipal committees.—The new 
Act aims at liberalization of the municipal constitution 
and confers on the committees widely extended powers 
of taxation and local management. The power to 
constitute a municipality rests with the local Government 
and is exercisable after preliminary examination and 
taking into account any objections offered. On notifica¬ 
tion of an urban area as a municipality the Act applies 
thereto, unless the local Government by notification 
excepts it from the operation of any of its provisions. 

3. Municipal committees are composed of elected, 
selected and nominated members. The number of 
selected members may not exceed one-fifth of the total. 
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and selection is made by the elected and nominated 
members from amongst the residents of the municipality. 
Prior to 1927 selection was confined to aldermen, i.e., 
members of the expiring committee, and the express 
object of selection was to ensure a leaven of"experienced 
municipal administrators in each succeeding committee. 
In 192/ an amendment to the Act bv which selection was 
thrown open to all persons qualified for membership was 
successfully moved by a non-official member of the local 
Legislative Council, so that the original object of selection 
has been stultified. In practice selection usually results 
in strengthening the majority party amongst the elected 
members. The number of members nominated by 
Government may not exceed one-fifth of the total number 
of members nor the number of selected members. The 
power of nomination is usually used to afford representa¬ 
tion to interests or communities which are either unrepre¬ 
sented or inadequately represented on the committee as a 
result of the elections, and in particular for the benefit 
of women, Muhammadans or members of the depressed 
classes. Government servants, especially engineers and 
medical officers, w’hose technical knowledge is likely to be 
of service to the committees, are also not infrequently 
nominated, but to an increasingly less extent each year. 

The total number of members is prescribed for each 
municipality by rules made by the local Government 
under the Act. The municipal area is divided into wards 
which may return one or more members each, and special 
constituencies may also be created. For election in a 
ward a candidate must be enrolled as a voter in the 
municipality, and either must reside or carry on business 
in the ward. For election in a special constituency a 
candidate must reside in the municipality and be enrolled 
as a voter of the constituency. 

4. Qualifications of voters.—A resident of the muni¬ 
cipality is qualified for inclusion in the electoral roll if— 
(1) he is in receipt of an annual income of not 
less than Rs. 120, or such less income as may 
/o\ l • P rescn " e d by rules made under the Act; 
{£) he is assessed to municipal taxes of not less 
than Rs. 2 per annum, or such less amount 
, as may be prescribed; or 
W he owns house property in the municipality of 
an annual letting value of not less than Rs. 60, 
or such less amount, as may be prescribed. 
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For special constituencies the qualifications are 
residence in the municipality and such assessment to 
municipal taxation or possession of educational qualifica¬ 
tions as may be prescribed. 

5. A person is disqualified from voting who— 

(1) is not a British subject or a subject of an Indian 

State; 

(2) has been adjudged of unsound mind; 

(3) is under 21 years of age; 

(4) is subject to any disqualifications under any 

other law or rules; 

(5) is not entered on the electoral roll. 

There is no educational or sex disqualification. 

Further disqualifications attaching to candidates for 

election are— 

(1) dismissal from service of Government or any 

local body combined with a declaration by 
the local Government of disqualification for 
employment in the public service; 

(2) .dismissal or suspension from practising as a legal 

practitioner; 

(3) disqualification under any other laws; 

(4) the holding of any salaried office or place of 

profit in the gift or disposal of the com¬ 
mittee ; 

(5) the possession of any share or interest in 

a municipal contract. 

All these disqualifications except the last maybe removed 
by the local Government, and the last may be removed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

6. Office-bearers.—The President, and Vice- 
Presidents not exceeding two in number, are elected by 
the committee from amongst themselves or from residents 
in the municipality. A Government official is specially 
debarred from election except at a special meeting con¬ 
vened for the purpose of electing him and no other person, 
at which two-thirds of the members present vote in his 
favour. His election is further subject to the sanction of 
the local Government. 

7. Functions of municipal committees.—A municipal 
committee is required by the Act to make reasonable 
provision for public lighting, sanitation and water-supply. 
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protection from fire, regulation of offensive or dangerous 
trades and practices, the control of public and private 
buildings and thoroughfares, the control of infectious 
diseases, public vaccination, the registration of births and 
deaths, provision and management of streets, markets 
and slaughter-houses, and the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of primary schools. A committee may also at 
its discretion reclaim unhealthy localities and undertake 
schemes of town development, maintain public parks, 
libraries, museums, hospitals, dispensaries or otherpublic 
buildings, undertake education, other than primary 
education, and in general any other measures likely to 
promote the public health, safety or convenience. 

8. Powers of taxation.—A municipal committee 
may impose any of the following taxes: — 

(1) a tax on buildings or land; 

(2) a tax on profession, trades, arts, cratts; 

(3' a tax on vehicles or animals; 

(4) an octroi tax; 

(5) a tax on markets; 

(6) fees for registration of cattle within municipal 

limits; 

(7) water-rate; 

(8) lighting rate; 

(9) terminal tax on goods or animals imported into 

or exported from municipal limits; 

(10) a tax on persons travelling by railway to or 
from a municipality to which pilgrims resort; 
or pilgrims visiting a shrine within municipal 
limits. 

The imposition of any taxes for the first time requires 
the sanction of the local Government whilst the imposition 
of a tax on pilgrims requires thesanctionof the Governor 
General in Council. Further restrictions on the exercise 
of the powers of taxation are the exception of any part 
of a military cantonment, save with the previous consent 
of the Governor General in Council, the restrictions 
contained in the Municipal Taxation Act (Act No. II of 
1881) and the instructions issued by the Government of 
India with regard to the principles governing octroi and 
terminal taxation. 

9. Control of municipal committees over their 
finances.—A municipal committee has control over its 
own finances and can incur expenditure upon the objects 
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for which it is constituted, but is required under the Act 
to give precedence to certain expenditure in the following 
order:— 

(1) payment of any sums due on loans; 

(2) cost of establishment including contribution to 

provident funds, pensions, etc.; 

(3) cost of audit; 

(4) cost of construction and maintenance of its 

offices. 

Thereafter it is free to expend the municipal funds 
in performing any of the duties which it is required or 
competent to perform under the Act. Its budget esti¬ 
mates have to be submitted for the approval of the local 
Government only if the committee is indebted to the 
local Government or has borrowed elsewhere under the 
Local Authorities Loans Act. For the recovery of 
taxation the committee may apply to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, who is empowered to collect by any of the pro¬ 
cesses applicable to the recovery of arrears of land 
revenue. In addition a committee may be specially 
empowered by the local Government to recover by the 
issue of distress warrant and the sale of goods distrained. 

10. Control of Government over municipal commit¬ 
tees.—The control of Government over municipal com¬ 
mittees is exercised by the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Commissioner and the local Government. The Deputy 
Commissioner (and Commissioner) may examine the 
proceedings of any committee and may either himself or 
through another person authorized by him, inspect any 
immoveable property of the committee or any work in 
progress under its direction and may call for any docu¬ 
ments, statements, or accounts or reports that he may 
require. The Deputy Commissioner may suspend the 
execution of any order on resolution of a committee or 
the performance of any act likely, in his opinion, to 
cause injury or annoyance to the public or to any class 
or body of persons or to lead to a breach of peace. Any 
such order of the Deputy Commissioner must be for¬ 
warded by him to the local Government. The Deputy 
Commissioner may also report to the local Government 
matters requiring the exercise of the special powers of the 
local Government. 
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The local Government may provide for the execution 
of any act which a committee is empowered to execute 
or perform, the immediate execution or performance 
of which is, in the opinion of the local Gov¬ 
ernment, necessary for the safety of the public, and 
may recover the cost thereof from the committee. If 
a committee has, in the opinion of the local Government, 
made default in the performance of any duty imposed 
on it, the local Government may fix a period for its 
performance and in default may arrange for the perform¬ 
ance and recovery of the cost from the committee. The 
local Government may further recover from the muni¬ 
cipal fund any sum the payment whereof has been fixed 
by the local Government in the exercise of any powers 
conferred by the Act. The local Government has the 
final decision of any dispute between the committee and 
any other locai body. Finally, the local Government 
may dissolve a committee which is persistently incom¬ 
petent or gravely exceeds or abuses its powers, and may 
order a fresh election. If the new committee elected 
repeats the performance of the dissolved committee, the 
local Government may supersede it, and may entrust the 
administration of the municipality to any other person or 
persons. 

In addition to these specific forms of control all 
oyelaws require confirmation by the local Government, 
and all rules are made by the local Government. Gov¬ 
ernment buildings are exempted under the Government 
Buildings Act from municipal buildings byelaws. The 
local Government also controls the taking of loans by 
municipalities under the provisions of the Local Author¬ 
ities Loans Act. 


11. Control of Governor General in Council.— The 
control of the Governor General in Council is provided 
for in two sections of the Act—section 4 under which 
no part of a cantonment can be included in a municipal 
area without sanction, and section 66, sub-section (3), 
under which sanction is required for the imposition of 
a tax on pilgrims. Further limitation to the powers of 
municipalities are contained in the Municipalities 
Taxation Act (No. XI of 1881), the Indian Tolls (Army) 
Act (No. H of 1901) and the Schedule Taxes Rules 
iXa?" Sec ^ on (3) (c) of the Government of 
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12. Important provisions of the new Act.—The most 
important changes embodied in the present Act are— 

(1) matters such as qualifications of electorates 

formerly the subjects of rules are now 
statutory; 

(2) the sex disqualification has been removed and 

the franchise broadened; 

(3) the official element in the committee has been 

substantially reduced and officials have been 
practically disqualified from becoming 
office-bearers. The constitution of the 
committee has been broadened by the 
right of selection; 

(4) with the exception of certain minor restrictions 

financial autonomy has taken the place 
of rigid control of municipal budgeting; 

(5) the objects on which the municipal fund may 

be expended have been broadened; 

(6) more extensive* powers have been given to 

interfere with the rights of private citizens; 

(7) greater control has been given over begging 

and infectious diseases. 

Lastly, the control of the local Government has 
defacto materially altered in that the local Government is 
now represented by a Minister responsible to an electorate. 
This in turn reacts upon the control exercised by the 
Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner. 

13. Progress in establishment of municipalities.— 

The progress made in establishing municipalities in the 
various revenue divisions is shown in the subjoined 
statement:— _ 


Number of Municipalities. 


Division. 

j 1864. 

1867. 

1873. 

1881.. i 

1 

1891. 

3901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927. 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

Nerbudda 

Chhattisgarh 

1 

1 

34 

22 

20 

4 

17 

13 

19 

3 

22 

12 

24 

3 

20 

12 

21 

3 

19 

12 

17 

3 

1 

1 

B 

Total Central Prov¬ 

2 

80 

52 

61 

56 

51 

44 

46 I 

48 

inces. 

Herar 

(Not 

avaiia 

ble.) 

5 

5 

12 

13 

14 

17 

Grand Total 

i 

2 ' 

80 

52 

66 

61 

63 

57 

60 

65 
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The large fall in the number of municipalities between 
the year 1867, when municipal administration was first 
legalized, and 1873, in which year the first Central Prov¬ 
inces Municipal Act was introduced, is due to the elimina¬ 
tion of a number of the smaller towns to which the Punjab 
Municipal Act had been applied in 1867. Seven muni¬ 
cipalities were abolished in the decade 1901 11 by with¬ 
drawal from the operation of the Act in pursuance. of 
a policy of restricting municipalities to towns having 
a population of not less than 5,000 inhabitants. The number 
of towns having a population in excess of 5,000 in the 
Central Provinces is 57 with a total population of 896,625 
and in Berar 44 with a population of 446,309,'a total of 
101 towns. Of the 48 municipalities existing in 1927 in 
the Central Provinces 4 have a population of less than 
5,000 each and of the 17 municipalities in Berar one has 
a population of less than 5,000- In the Legislative 
Council session of March 1925, a resolution recommend¬ 
ing that Government should take active steps to establish 
municipalities in tahsil towns and all towns having a popu¬ 
lation of 5,000 or above was moved and carried without 
a division. Government commended the resolution to 
the notice of its executive officers and in 19 towns selected 
as suitable, the local officers attempted to induce the 
residents to agree to the establishment of a municipality. 
In only one town did they meet with anything but opposi¬ 
tion, and even that town was not sufficiently enthusiastic 
to enable definite proposals to be made. 

14. Relaxation of official control.—In the year 1911 
only 10 out of the 57 municipalities had non-official 
chairmen. The policy of increasing the responsibility of 
municipal committees by relaxing official control was 
introduced before the Reforms in 1918. At that time 
only 15 chairmen were non-officials. This policy was 
rapidly carried into effect and by 1921 the number had 
been increased to 45, in 1923 to 58 and now out of 65 
municipalities the Pachmarhi Municipality, which has not 
the right of election owing to its being circumstanced 
peculiarly in that it is intended to serve the needs mainly 
of the officials stationed there, is the only one which still 
has an official president. Some of the smaller munici¬ 
palities professed reluctance to lose the guidance of official 
chairmen, but suggestions for their retention were dis¬ 
couraged by G^^nment; and the present Act, which 
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requires a two-thirds majority and a special meeting to 
effect the appointment of an official, effectively bars his 
successful candidature even if the Government ban were 
withdrawn. The adoption of this policy marks a real 
advance in local self-government, but has been inevitably 
accompanied by some loss of efficiency in some of the 
smaller municipalities. 

15. Elections and electorate. —General elections 
were held during the period October 1927 to June 1928 in 
48 municipalities, but statistics are so far available for 
29 only. In most of the remaining municipalities elections 
have just been held and the new constitution has not yet 
been announced. Preparation of the electoral rolls was 
completed in all the 29 municipalities within the period of 
three months prior to the date fixed for the elections, 
except in one municipality in the Central Provinces and 
three in Berar in which the period was extended hy the 
local Government by 6 and 18 days respectively. The 
number of claims for insertion, and objections to inclusion 
of names in electoral rolls was in all 3,688; of these 2,181 
were filed in 5 out of the 29 towns. 1,417 were rejected 
and the result of the remainder was that 1,631 names were 
newly entered, 259 struck off and 312 altered. No appeal 
was made to the Commissioner against any original orders 
thus passed. All claims and objections were decided 
within the period of thirty days of the publication of the 
electoral roll except in 9 cases, all in Dhamtari, Raipur 
district. Only 4 nomination papers were rejected and 
an appeal against the decision of the Returning Officer 
was preferred in one case which was successful. The 
total number of voters in all the 29 municipalities was 
114,443, the number of voters that attended the poll was 
66,043, and the total number of votes recorded properly 
was 116,255, the number of votes exceeding the number 
of voters owing to plural constituencies. 1,213 votes in 
all were rejected; of these 531 were rejected in Amraoti 
and 231 in Ellichpur. Of the 66,043 voters attending the 
poll, 36,901 are returned as literate and 29,142 as illiterate 
—the only test of literacy was whether they had signed the 
electoral rolls or made their thumb impressions. 

16. It is reported that the elections were contested 
keenly, but except in one or two cases none was fought on 
clearly defined political party lines, but mainly on personal 
and communal considerations. In the Yeotmal district 
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municipalities the contest was apparently on party lines; 
it was however clear that the followers were attached to 
the leaders more by personal considerations than by agree¬ 
ment regarding political principles. In one municipality 
the local Swaraj or Congress p^rty and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha party are said to have been formed more from 
private motives than political. In more than one muni-' 
cipality the elections .disclosed a contest between 
“foreigners” and locals, the foreigners being immigrants 
from outside the province settled for more than a 
generation but easily separable owing to caste distinctions 
from the older residents. In one municipality the election 
was fought on communal lines, between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the latter being supported by the depressed 
classes. 

17. Complaints have been made from five districts 
that the electoral rolls are not prepared with care, two 
adding that the preparation of the roll was apparently 
affected by party considerations, and the names of voters 
of the opposite party deliberately excluded. It has also 
been brought to notice that there is no provision in the 
electoral rules for dealing with tendered or challenged 
votes and for the provision for tendering of votes by 
polling officers whose names appear in another ward. A 
suggestion has also been made for the revision of electoral 
rule 10 (a) which provides for the allotment of a colour to 
each candidate. This causes inconvenience in the larger 
municipalities where the number of candidates exceeds 
the number of easily distinguishable colours. These ques¬ 
tions are now under the consideration of the local 
Government. 

18. It is reported that a general feeling exists among 
the educated classes in Nagpur that the franchise has been 
ext; nded too far. In this municipality 50 per cent of the 
vo' rs are shown as literate but it is estimated that for 
pn rtical purposes 7 per cent of the voters are really 
illitetate. The labouring classes including females came 
to the vote in large numbers. The report continues “this 
has seriously alarmed the thinking public as they realize 
that in future the municipal administration may go into 
entirely incompetent hands”. But there is no evidence 
in the results of recent elections that the intelligentsia have 
been swamped by undesirable elements. On the other 



hand it is possible that the wider franchise will result in the 
return of candidates more in touch with the needs of the 
masses and less wedded to political considerations. As 
a matter of fact non-political parties called the “ people's 
parties " have actually been formed in a couple of towns. 

19. Meetings held and attendance.—The subjoined 
table indicates the number of meetings held and attend¬ 
ance thereat during the past seven years: — 



1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

1926- 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

1. Number of com- 

4 

4 

2 

6 

5 

5 

2 

mittees who 
held less than 
the prescribed 
minimum 
number of 

meetings. 





1.403 

1,515 

1,634 

2. Total number of 

1.479 

1,497 

1,598 

1,491 

meetings held. 





n 

148 

252 

3. Number of meet- 

156 

207 

191 

208 

ings which 

proved abortive 





■ 



for want of a 








quorum. 

4. Number of 'meet¬ 

264 

337 

285 

358 j 


337 

278 

ings adjourned. 
5. Average percent¬ 

56 

51 

47 

49 1 

43 

44 

58 

age of officials 
present at each 








meeting. 





"55 

66 

74 

j. Average percent¬ 

61 

57 

63 

64 

age of non¬ 
officials pre¬ 








sent at each 








meeting. 

7. Average per¬ 

60 

56 

62 

63 

54 

64 

74 

centage of all 
members pre¬ 
sent at each 








meeting. 









The figures show some curious fluctuations but little 
permanent variation. The attendance of non-officials has 
been high in the last two years and perhaps denotes 
increased interest in civic affairs. The following extract 
from the local Government’s Resolution on the 1926-27 
reports indicates where committees fail: “The general 
tendency of the committees is to convene too many 
meetings. As pointed out last year real improvement is 
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not to be expected until the municipal committees adopt 
the more businesslike procedure of delegating powers to 
sub-committees and office-bearers. Prior to the date of 
the last year's Resolution six municipal committees had 
framed byelaws for the delegation of powers to their office¬ 
bearers and sub-committees, and subsequently three more 
have done so- The proposals of two municipal com¬ 
mittees have been returned for reconsideration while those 
of five others are still under consideration. Sections 26 
and 27 of the Act permit of delegation to members as well 
as sub-committees and office-bearers so that much of the 
detailed work of administration could be shared and the 
weight of the whole committee reserved for matters of 
importance.” 

20. Income.—Detailed statements showing the 
income and expenditure of all the municipalities compiled 
for the years 1910-11, 1920-21 and 1926-27 are included 
as Appendices I and II. The subjoined statement indi¬ 
cates, by revenue divisions, the number of municipalities 
and their net income (excluding opening balances and 
receipts from debt heads): — 


number of munfcipalitiet. 


Division. 

1910-11. 

1920-21* j 

1926-27. 




a 

Income. 

No. 

Income. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

| 

R*. 

Nagpur 

18 

10,49,579 

20 

18,10,812 


25.86.445 

Jubbnlpore 

■ 

5,14,317 

■ 

8,40,904 


11,71,801 

Nerbodda 


3,87.542 


6,47,039 


8,58.916 

Cfehattisgafh 

■ 

1,81,002 

■ 

3.07.016 

■ 

5,37,000 

Total Central Provinces 

44 

21,32.440 

46 

36,05.771 

48 

51,54.163 

Berfrr 

13 

3,88,255 

14 

7.76.680 

17 

15,40.847 

Total Central Provinces 
and Bern, 

57 

25,20,69S 

60 

43,82,451 

65 

66,95,010 
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Although the number of municipalities in the Central Prov¬ 
inces has risen by 4 only since 1910-11, the income in 1920- 
21 increased by 60 per cent over that in 1910-11 and by 43 
per cent in 1926-27 over that in 1920-21. In Berar, pro- 
gress^ has been more rapid as the number of municipalities 
has risen by 7 during the same period, and similar percent¬ 
ages forthat division are 100 and 98 respectively. The 
general increase, specially in recent years, is mainly due 
to the fact that most of the municipalities have recently 
undertaken a revision of their scales of taxes, and is, partly 
at least, an inevitable result of the fall in money values 
which has taken place within the period. The main 
source of income is taxation from which a sum of 
Rs. 40,74,094 was realized in 1926-27 against Rs.- 16,07,437 
in 1910-11 and Rs. 27,26,748 in 1920-21. Of this 
Rs. 9,43,761 was contributed by octroi which is levied in 
the Central Provinces only, and Rs. 14,70,295 by terminal 
tax, which form of taxation is now imposed in 17 munici¬ 
palities in the Central Provinces and 8 in Berar, as against 
none in 1910-11 and 11 in 1920-21. In 1910-11 octroi was 
levied in 23 municipalities, in 1920-21 in 20 and in 1926-27 
in 18 municipalities—all in the Central Provinces. Other 
committees are contemplating the substitution of terminal 
tax for octroi. Tolls on roads and ferries which are in 
force in 6 municipalities in the Central Provinces and one 
in Berar, brought in Rs. 37,355 and water-rate and conserv¬ 
ancy which are levied in 45 municipalities in the Central 
Provinces and 16 in Berar realized Rs. 8,80,578 in the 
Central Provinces and Rs. 1,47,040 in Berar. Other 
taxes, including tax on houses and lands, haisiyat tax, 
bazar tax, and other minor taxes such as the tax on animals 
and vehicles and tax on pilgrims contributed Rs. 5,91,654. 
A pilgrim tax is imposed since the year 1923-24 with the 
sanction of the Governor General in Council in only one 
municipality, viz., Ramtek in the Nagpur district, from 
which a sum of Rs. 3,411 was derived in 1926-27. A 
religious fair is held here annually in November lasting 
for 15 days, and a small gathering in April, the attendance 
being 100,000 approximately. The income is earmarked 
for expenditure mainly on the construction of serais for the 
accommodation of pilgrims and for the provision of fresh 
water and conservancy arrangements for them. 

21. The average incidence of direct taxation 
per head of pppulation for all the municipalities was 
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Rs. 1-13-3 in 1910-11. This rose to Rs. 2-15-3 in 
1920-21 and fell fractionally to Rs. ’2-14-11 in 1926-27. 
This is a comparatively low figure, but'even so an unfor¬ 
tunate tendency was noticed on the part of some of the 
smaller municipalities to shift the burden of taxation from 
the inhabitants of the municipal area to residents of 
villages in the interior. For example, one municipal 
committee while proposing considerable enhancement in 
the terminal tax, the incidence of which falls largely on 
non-residents, decided to abolish the haisiyat tax which 
is borne entirely by residents; another proposed the 
revision of the terminal tax in order to improve its finances 
whereas it has been postponing the question of direct 
taxation from time to time. It is inequitable that the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country should be made to 
contribute largely for advantages chiefly enjoyed by the 
residents, and there is no doubt that terminal taxation 
exploits to a greater or less degree the henefits not so 
much of municipal administration but of facilities such 
as railways and metalled roads which have been provided 
from funds contributed to government by the general tax¬ 
payer, and have in many cases been in existence prior to 
municipal administration. District councils as the re¬ 
presentatives of the rural areas thus taxed for the benefit 
of the towns have laid claim to a share in the revenues 
thus obtained; and one municipality in the interior has 
similarly objected to the monopoly thus enjoyed by the 
municipality within the limits of which lies the railway 
station from which all goods for the former are conveyed. 
Neither claim has met with success. 

22. Collection of direct taxes is not satisfactory on 
the whole, and failure to collect arrears is a common fault. 
Statistics are not available for all the municipalities but 
from those available it is seen that 2 collected in 1926-27 
as much as 93 per cent and 87 per cent respectively, of the 
total demand, the next highest being 64 per cent and the 
lowest 28 per cent. In some of the municipalities in 
Berar well-to-do men, not infrequently members of the 
committees themselves against whom the municipal com¬ 
mittees are reluctant to take action, are among the worst 
defaulters. In the Resolution on the last reports on muni¬ 
cipal administration, the local Government expressed-ihe 
hope that the municipal committees and citizens would 
evince a greater sense of civic duty and give no occasion 
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for such a state of affairs which cannot but be regarded 
as a blot on municipal administration. Eleven committees 
have now been empowered to issue coercive processes 
themselves against defaulters under chapter XIX of the 
Municipalities Act. Of these two made no use at all of 
these powers and only two report better collections in 
consequence. More committees are being invested with 
these powers. 

23. Grants and contributions amounted to 
Rs. 8,55,581 of which Government alone contributed 
Rs. 8,07,000—Rs. 5,07,800 for education, Rs, 2,95,600 
for sanitary works and general purposes and Rs. 3,600 for 
plague. Government’s contribution towards the cost of 
education was Rs. 63,814 only in 1910-11 and Rs. 2,07,502 
in 1920-21. Greater details regarding these are given in 
the local Government’s separate memorandum on the 
growth of education. 

24. I ncome from other sources such as realizations 
under special Acts, i.e., from pounds, hackney carriages, 
etc.; revenue from municipal property and powers apart 
from taxation; and miscellaneous receipts totalled 
Rs. 17,65,335 against Rs. 5,65,757 in 1910-11 and 
Rs. 11,90,863 in 1920-21, the principle items being— 



1926-27. 

1920-21. 

1910-11. 


Rs. 

Rjr. 

Rs. 

Pounds, hackney carriages, etc. 

1,85,174 

1.50,449 

1,00,137 

Rents lands, houses, etc. 

2.09,528 

1,92,575 

91.041 

1 

Sale-proceeds of lands and produce of 
lands. 

1.49.671 

1.12,462 

63,784 

Revenue from medical and educational 
institutions. 

1.79-.807 

88,997 

32,378 

Markets and slaughter-houses 

3,21.647 

2.29.476 

1,11.518 

Miscellaneous 

5,49.195 

2.54.392 

89,688 


25. Expenditure —The total net expenditure, ex¬ 
cluding closing balances- and disbursement under debt 


» 3 
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heads lor the same period and by revenue divisions is as 
follows:— 


Division. 

Expenditure. 

1910-11. 

i 

1 

1 1920-21. 

[ 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

Nagpur 

12,12,925 

18,66,448 

28,94,492 

Jubbulpore 

6,14,515 

9,27,075 

11.07,436 

Nerbudd* 

4.10,5.3 

7,17,551 

8,37,502 

Cbbattifgarb 

1.75,838 

•3,33,160 

5,22.221 

Total Central Provinces 

24.13.871 

38,44,234 

53.61,651 

Berar 

3.69,805 

1 9,82,324 

16,87,406 

Total Central Provinces and Berar 

27,83,676 

48,26,558 

70.49.057 


Expenditure of the Central Provinces municipalities 
increased in 1920*21 by 63 per cent over the expenditure 
in 1910-11 and in 1926-27 by 71 per cent over that in 
1920-21. Similar percentages for Berar are 163 and 58, 
respectively. In 1926-27 under General Administration, 
which head includes cost of establishment, charges on 
account of the collection of taxes, survey of land, 
pensions and gratuities including provident fund 
contributions, and refunds, the expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 8,54,472 against Rs. 6,55,849 in 1920-21 and 
Rs. 2,99,976 in 1910-11. Under Public Safety, the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,15,554, including 
Rs. 2,79,353 on account of lighting charges, but no lighting 
rate is levied in any of the municipalities in the province. 
Under Public Health and Convenience, which head 
includes charges on account of water-supply, drainage, 
conservancy, hospitals and dispensaries, markets and 
slaughter-houses and public works, the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 42,57,679 against Rs. 28,82,817 in 
1920-21 and Rs. 19,67,887 in 1910-11. 


26. Water-supply.—The control over municipal 
water-works which was formerly exercised by the Public 
Works Department has been transferred to municipal com¬ 
mittees since 1923-24 in all towns except Jubbulpore where 
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it is still maintained by the Public Works Department with 
the help of an inspector appointed by the municipal com¬ 
mittee. In the first year of the transfer of management 
two municipal committees placed their works under the 
supervision of unqualified engineers—a policy which was 
viewed with concern by the local Government. The only 
result of this shortsighted policy could be that the machin¬ 
ery would deteriorate more rapidly than if kept 
under proper supervision, and the tax-payer would 
ultimately suffer. This was rectified in the following year. 
Expenditure on capital outlay during 1926-27 amounted 
to Rs. 6,43,872 and on maintenance to Rs. 7,73,290. A 
sum of Rs. 1,50,000 was spent by the Shegaon Municipal 
Committee on its new water-works, which were opened 
by His Excellency the Governor during the year, and 
Rs. 1,90,000. by the Nagpur Municipal Committee mainly 
on the improvement of the system for the distribution of 
water. In all 18 municipalities have a piped supply. The 
question of augmenting the water-supply at Nagpur is 
under consideration and schemes are also under investi¬ 
gation in several other municipalities in the Central Prov¬ 
inces. In Berar the problem of adequate water-supply 
is an acute one and continues to engage the attention of 
municipal committees. In some cases schemes have been 
completed and in others are in process of preparation. 
Invariably no municipal committee adopts a major scheme 
without substantial help from Government.’ 

27. Conservancy.—Expenditure under this head 
am ounted to Rs. 11,96,663 in 1926-27 against Rs. 9,91,668 
in 1920-21 and Rs. 4,47,068 in 1910-11, while income from 
the levy of conservancy cess was only Rs. 4,69,981 during 
1926-27. On the average receipts cover from 33 to 50 per 
cent only of the expenditure under this head. In three 
municipalities, no tax is levied at all and in some even the 
receipts from the tax on private latrines are less than the 
expenditure on them and the deficit has to be met from 
general revenues, a practice which involves an injustice 
to the general taxpayer. In the past Government has laid 
down repeatedly that conservancy is a definite service 
rendered both to the public and to private individuals, 
and that efforts should therefore be made to see that the 
receipts from both branches of the tax, specially that on 
private service, should bear some reasonable relation to 
expenditure. 
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28. Hospitals and dispensaries.—Expenditure under 
this head which amounted to Rs. 95,528 only in 1910-11 
and to Rs. 1,29,310 in 1920-21, rose to Rs. 2,67,256 in 
1926-27. The increase is mainly on account of the transfer 
of dispensaries to the administrative control of municipal 
committees in pursuance of a policy of devolution adopted 
in 1923 by the local Government. The transfer 
was not compulsory on local bodies but optional. In all 
30 out of 74 eligible dispensaries within municipal limits 
have been transferred to municipal control since the incep¬ 
tion of the scheme. The number of in-door patients 
treated in the various dispensaries was 1,979 in 1926 and 
of out-door patients 89,177. Expenditure on the trans- 
ferr.ed dispensaries amounted to Rs. 1,46,000, the balance 
of Rs. 1,21,256 was spent on other items such as combating 
epidemics, contributions to other dispensaries, establish¬ 
ment, repairs and purchases of medicines. Private sub¬ 
scriptions towards dispansaries have decreased generally 
since the transfer and the demands of local bodies on Gov¬ 
ernment financial assistance have multiplied in conse¬ 
quence. In some cases the existing funds of dispensaries 
were merged in the general balances of the committees 
when the dispensaries were taken over. On the whole 
if there has been no improvement in administration conse¬ 
quent on the transfer of control to local bodies, there has 
also been no marked deterioration. 

29. Public Instruction.—Expenditure on education 
amounted to Rs. 13,01,282 in 1926-27 against Rs. 7,62,088 
in 1920-21 and Rs. 2,73,651 only in 1910-11. By 1924-25 
the expenditure had risen to Rs. 9,92,257, but this was 
largely due to the general revision of the scales of pay 
of the teaching staff which was undertaken in that and the 
preceding years, and partly to construction and extension 
of buildings.. Increase in the expenditure as the result 
of an appreciable increase in the number of schools and the 
application of the Central Provinces (Compulsory) Primary 
Education Act III of 1920, commenced only in 1925-26 
in which year the expenditure rose to Rs. 11,14,920 and 
reached Rs. 13,01,282 in 1926-27 when compulsory 
primary education was in force in 6 municipalities. Since 
then it has been introduced in 3 more municipalities and 
partially in the Nagpur, Jubbuipore and Yeotmal Munici¬ 
palities. Schemes are now under consideration in several 
other municipalities. The introduction of compulsory 
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primary education in the'province has been slow, but is 
being accelerated since 1927-28 in which year an officer 
of the Indian Educational Service was placed on special 
duty by the local Government to visit the larger towns and 
draw up schemes for them. The local Government is 
under statutory obligation to bear half the cost of the 
increased expenditure due to the introduction of compul¬ 
sory education, but public opinion as expressed in the 
Legislative Council is not satisfied, and the question of 
undertaking responsibility for a larger share is now under 
the consideration of Government. 

30. The expenditure on education in 1926-27 
represents 16 per centof the total expenditure- The num¬ 
ber of boys on the rolls and the average daily attendance 
in all the municipal schools in 1926-27 were 52,416 and 
42,210 respectively. This subject has been dealt with in 
detail in the local Government's separate memorandum 
on the growth of education in the province. 

31. Audit and financial administration.—The 
accounts of the municipal committees are audited by the 
Local Audit Department and the Examiner of Local Fund 
Accounts who is head of the department submits an annual 
report on its working. From this report the following 
statistics have been extracted bearing on the general 
financial position of municipalities in the province. 
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Audit objections are not recorded for minor irregular* 
ities but only for important defects. In 1904, the first year 
in which the audit of all the municipalities in the province 
was undertaken, 4,504 audit objections were recorded. A 
steady improvement followed until 1918-19 when the num¬ 
ber had been reduced to 2,835, a figure from which the 
departure in the first two years of the Reforms is negligible. 
The Central Provinces Municipalities Act was passed in 
1922 and applied in 1923, and in course of the next two 
years the number of audit objections doubled. The 
following extract from the Resolution of the local Govern¬ 
ment reviewing the reports on the working of municipal 
committees for 1923-24 gives the reason for this rapid dete¬ 
rioration in municipal accounts:—“The report of the 
Examiner of Local Fund Accounts for the year 1923-24 
discloses an increasing number of financial irregularities, 
which rose from 3,433 in the previous year to 5,203. It 
also brings to light a number of embezzlements and 
misappropriations by municipal employees, notably in 
Nagpur. These were due not to any defect of rule, but to 
the fact that the staff was allowed to work without proper 
supervision. It was to be expected that a falling off in 
efficiency would follow the relaxation of official control, 
but Government views the condition of affairs disclosed 
by the Examiner's report with some misgiving.” The 
improvement that has taken place in the last two years 
perhaps indicates that committees are now beginning to 
develop a sense of responsibility. But the report year 
after year draws attention to the inefficiency of tax collec¬ 
tion, and to the manner in which the municipal servants 
and occasionally also the office-bearers, are permitted to 
draw advances from the municipal fund, frequently againt 
the rules and without repayment. Delay in the collection 
of taxes lies at the root of the financial unsoundness of 
the municipalities to which attention is drawn in the 
reports. In the period before the Reforms one municipal 
committee was warned that it would be superseded unless 
it improved. This warning has been repeated since the 
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Reforms and another municipality has also been warned. 
After repeated warnings the'Akola Municipal Committee 
was dissolved in 1927, under section 57 of the Muni¬ 
cipalities Act, and a fresh election ordered. In this 
municipality the working balance in October 1926 was 
less than five rupees against the prescribed minimum 
balance of Rs. 15,000. . . . “The report of the 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner in charge of the affairs 
of the Akola Municipality brings out clearly the 
defects of the system prevailing in certain municipal 
committees. By the reduction of a bloated staff and 
application of method and supervision in the work of 
collection he hopes to repay during the current year two 
instalments of equated payments due to Government on 
account of the Kapsi water-works loan in respect of 
which no repayments have been made since 1924.” The 
audit report for 1926-27 discloses that the financial position 
of 12 municipalities, or 18 per cent of the total number, 
was then unsatisfactory; one had ceased to function on 
account of lack of funds, and in at least 3 of them the 
balance at the time of audit was insufficient to meet 
current liabilities. The local Government has on several 
occasions interfered and insisted on dismissal of an unsatis¬ 
factory head clerk in order to obtain an improvement in 
municipal finances. Prior to the Reforms this degree of 
control was adequate a6 committees were under official 
guidance. Now it is only a palliative as supervision of 
the head clerk depends upon the office-bearers of the 
committee, who may themselves be amongst the biggest 
defaulters in the payment of municipal dues. Thus in 
one municipality out of arrears of taxes amounting to* 
Rs. 31,546 on March 31st, 1927, no less than Rs. 5,713 
was due from members of the municipal committee. A 
symptom of the relaxation of discipline is seen in the 
destruction of municipal records. In two cases records 
have been destroyed wholesale by fire, and once by other 
means. In all there was reason to suppose that the des¬ 
truction was intentional with the object of avoiding audit, 
and in one of the cases embezzlement was proved by other 
evidence. 

32. Imposition of taxation since the introduction of 
Reforms.—The following statement shows the extent to 
which new taxation has been imposed under section 66 
of the Municipalities Act in the Central Provinces and 
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Berar, respectively, since the introduction of the 
Reforms:— 



Number of municipalities 
in which the tax 

Total 
number of 

Percentage 
on total 
number of 

Kind of Ur. 

had already 
been impose- 
ed before the 
Reforms. 

has been im¬ 
posed since 
the introduc¬ 

tion of the 
Reforms. 

municipali¬ 
ties in which 
the tax 
was in.force 
in 1926-27. 

municipal¬ 
ities, 48 

in Central 
Provinces 
and 17 in 
Berar. 


Cen¬ 

tra! 

Prov¬ 

inces. 

Berar. 

Cen¬ 

tra] 

Prov¬ 

inces. 

Berar. 

Cen¬ 

tra! 

Prov¬ 

inces. 

Berar. 

Cen¬ 

tra] 

Prov¬ 

inces. 

Berar. 

1. House tax 

1 

9 



1 

1 

Per 

cent. 

2 

Per 

cent. 

70 

2. Haisiyat tar 

24 

... 

1 

... 

25 


52 

*23 

3. Tax on dogs 

17 

4 

2 


19 


39 

4. Water-rate 

12 

3 

... 

1 

12 

HQ 

25 

23 

5. Conservancy 

44 

14 

I 

2 

45 

HQ 

94 

94 

6. Tax on ginning and 

•«* 

9 

6 

2 

6 

■9 

12 

65 

pressing of cotton. 

7. Tax on professional 



m 

... 

1 

... 

2 

... 

cartmen. 

8. Terminal tax 


■1 

m 

m 

■a 

8 

35 

47 

9. Tax on the registration 

27 

■1 

H 

■I 


2 

64 

12 

of the sale of cattle. 
10. Market dues 

■g 

13 

m 


HW 

13 

64 

76 

11. Internal and externa! 

21 

7 

2 

1 


8 

48 

47 

vehicles taxes. 

12. Tax on pilgrims 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

2 

... 


The first 6 of these classes of taxes are imposed 
directly on residents of the municipalities, the rest, except 
the last, fall partly on residents and partly and outsiders, 
and the last directly on outsiders. 

Of the first 6 which fall directly on residents, the 
fourth and fifth are service taxes, and the sixth falls only 
on the very limited number of owners of ginning and 
pressing factories. It is popular because it is collected 
easily and without expense, brings in a good return, and 
is a tax on the rich rather than the poor. Omitting 
the tax on dogs which also falls on a limited class only 
and brings in a very small return, there are only three 
general taxes of importance that fall on residents, the 
bouse and haisiyat taxes and the water-rate, and 
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these together have been newly Imposed' in 5 municipal¬ 
ities only. Of the taxes which fall both on residents and 
outsiders, terminal tax is from every aspect the most 
mportant. It is discussed later. The tax on pilgrims 
was imposed in 1923 with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council as required by section 66 
(3) of the Act and is the only one of its kind in the 
province. A proposal for the imposition of a similar tax 
in the Hoshangabad town was made by the committee in 
1925 on the ground that a number of pilgrims visit the 
town to bathe in the holy waters of the Nerbudda river 
on which the town is situated and that the committee has 
to maintain a larger sanitary staff than would 
otherwise be necessary and had also to maintain 
the stone-paved ghats which were built and dedicated 
to the public by rich and pious donors. The 
proposal was negatived by the local Government as it 
could not be shown that the town of Hoshangabad itself 
is generally a place of pilgrimage, that the majority of 
persons arriving at the place are pilgrims or that some 
large fair is held there to which pilgrims come from other 
parts of the country. 

Terminal tax is now in force in 25 out of the 65 
municipalities in the province. Of these, 17 are served 
by the G. I. P. Railway system and with the exception 
of Nagpur and Khurai the tax is collected-bythe company 
under existing arrangements, on a commission of 3 to 
5 per cent of the collections. The arrangement worked 
smoothly but of late the railway administration has pressed 
tor the fixation of a minimum monthly income and has 
been imposing conditions for the collection of the tax 
which the municipal committees find it difficult to accept. 

At Katni-Murwara the railway company refused to 
collect the tax on the ground that in the absence of a tax on 
road-borne traffic, traffic was likely to go to other adjoin¬ 
ing stations and the municipal committee had to collect 
it departmentally for over 5 years. 

The company is apprehensive of the loss of traffic 
from the imposition of terminal taxation, and on this 
ground as well as on the ground that the income derived 
from the agency inadequately compensates them has 
refused to countenance collection in more than one 
municipality. 
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The B.-N- Railway Company, on the other hand, 
has willingly undertaken the collection of the tax in' the 
5 municipal towns served by that railway on a commission 
of 5 per cent without demanding any minimum monthly 
income. Without such co-operation evasion of payment 
is possible and collection is expensive. 

33. Another method by which income is derived is 
by the framing of bye-laws for the regulation and control 
of the various matters detailed in section 179 of the Act 
and imposing fees for them : the byelaws are made at 
special meetings of the committees but cannot take effect 
until they have been confirmed by the local Government. 
Proposals are not infrequently received which go beyond 
the scope of the section, e.g., prevention and over- 
restriction instead of regulation and control only. _ These 
are, of course, negatived, as also proposals for licensing 
motor vehicles, except in Berar, as these are already 
registered and licensed under the Motor Vehicles Act. 
Care is also taken to see that the scale of fees imposed 
does not amount to infliction of taxation by means of bye¬ 
laws as obviously the fees imposed by this means should 
be such as will approximately cover only the cost of 
supervision and control and the issue of licences where 
necessary. 

34. Interest shown by the Legislative Council in 
municipal administration.—The interest shown by the 
Reformed Legislative Council in municipal matters can 
be gauged by the number of questions - which were asked 
and resolutions moved since its coming into existence as 
shown below: — 


Year. 

Questions. 

Resolutions. 

1921 

37 

6 

1922 

22 


1923 

37 

1 

1924 

5 

... 

1925 

28 | 

4 

1926 

12 ! 


1927 

60 

... 

1928 (up to March) ... 

14 

... 

Total 

215 

11 
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Of the 215 questions, 50 related to matters of the 
establishment of municipalities and municipal adminis¬ 
tration generally; 29 to electorate and elections; 30 to 
taxation and finance; 41 to public health and convenience; 
34 to education; 18 to office-bearers and establishment; 

7 to politics; and 3 each to excise and honorary magis¬ 
trates. 

35. Of the 11 resolutions, 7 were moved in the 
first Council. Of these 2, recommending that local 
bodies be allowed to deposit their, balances with co-opera¬ 
tive banks, and that an assignment of a 2-anna share in 
the land and excise revenues of the province be made to - 
supplement their funds were lost; 2 recommending that 
membership of a municipality be limited to a period of 
not more than 6 years, and that all licences for selling 
liquor within the limits of the Nagpur municipality be 
cancelled were withdrawn; and 3 were carried without 
a division. The first, as originally moved, recommended 
that grants be made to local bodies for temperance 
propaganda. It was subsequently amended and passed 
as “ the Council recommends that steps be taken by 
Government to educate the masses as regards the evil 
effects of drinking with a view to eradicate the drink evil”. 
It was not accepted by the local Government. The 
second recommended that nomination to local bodies be 
made from the depressed classes. The principle is 
recognized by Government in making nominations. The 
third recommended the transfer of public works to local 
bodies. The principle has been accepted by Govern¬ 
ment and a number of works have been transferred to the 
management of local bodies. 

36. Of the 4 resolutions, moved in the second 
Council, 2 were carried without a division—one recom¬ 
mended that the Amraoti Camp Municipality in Berar be 
made an elected municipality. Effect to this has since 
been given. The second recommended the establish¬ 
ment of municipalities in all tahsil headquarters and in 
towns having a population of 5,000. As already related. 
Government encouraged the establishment of municipali¬ 
ties but without success, local feeling not reinforcing the 
Council’s views. The other 2 resolutions were with drawn. 
One recommended increased grants to local bodies for 
expenditure on compulsory education and the other the 
creation of separate factory constituencies in the Berar 
municipalities. 



37. The liaison between the municipal committees 
and the Legislative Council is strong as the majority of 
the members are or have recently been members of 
municipal committees, and the formation of single 
towns or groups of towns into constituencies offers 
an obvious opportunity for the successful candi¬ 
dature of persons who have already made their 
mark in municipal administration- The Council con¬ 
tains eight Presidents or Vice-Presidents of municipal 
committees and the number of ex-office bearers is still 
greater. It might be supposed that strong pressure would 
be exercised in the Legislative Council to secure favoured 
treatment for municipalities. In practice the claims of 
rural areas have been more advocated and there is 
undoubtedly a feeling in the Council that the towns have 
been the favoured children and have been more kindly 
treated in the distribution of grants and other assistance 
by Government than they deserved. This feeling found 
expression in the reduction of a grant which Government 
had proposed to make to the Nagpur municipality in aid 
of a drainage scheme, and in the incessant demand for 
enhanced allotments for water-supply in rural areas. 

38. As regards the constitution and powers of 
municipal committees there has been very little legislative 
change. The Municipalities Act was passed in 1922 and 
did not commence to operate until 1923. A single Bill 
to. am end it introduced in the second Council lapsed and 
it was not until 1927 that proposals to amend it assumed 
importance. The amendments mostly aim at reducing 
the representation of officials and Government nominees 
on municipal committees. The Council rejected by a 
majority a proposal that officials should be debarred from 
nomination, but the number of Government nominations 
has been reduced. An unsuccessful attempt was also 
made to abolish selection so that a committee would, if 
all the amendments moved had been passed, have been 
constituted on the elective principle only. 

39. Attitude of municipal committees towards 
current politics.—The most noticeable direction in which 
municipal committees have evinced political feeling, 
particularly during the non-co-operation period, i-e., 
during 1921 and 1922 and also part of 1923, have-been the 
passing of numerous resolutions declaring hartals , 
including closure of schools and offices; putting up 
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portraits of prominent politicians in schools and buildings; 
presenting addresses to political leaders; interference in 
the excise administration; the inclusion of training in the 
use of the charkha in the curriculum of schools or compel¬ 
ling their employees to wear khaddar; and the flying of 
the national flag. Most of the municipalities in all 
districts in the province except one took part in the 
resolutions regarding hartals including closure of offices 
and schools and most of these were given effect to with¬ 
out any interference. Twenty-one out of 65 municipalities 
passed resolutions and closed their offices and schools on 
the 3rd February 1928, the date on which the Indian 
Statutory Commission landed at Bombay. One municipal 
committee also refused, to supply any information which 
might be used for the Commission. 

NOTIFIED AREAS. 

40. Constitution of notified areas.—The constitu¬ 
tion of notified areas is regulated by section 240 of the 
Central Provinces Municipalities Act under which the 
local Government may by notification declare that, with- 
respect to some or all of the matters upon which a munici¬ 
pal fund may be expended under section 63, improved 
arrangements are required within a specified local area 
which, nevertheless, it is not expedient to constitute as a 
municipality. No local area can be made a notified area 
if it contains more than ten thousand inhabitants or it 
includes merely an agricultural village or villages and does 
not contain a town or bazar. Under section 241 the local 
Government may (1) impose any tax which could be 
imposed by the committee if the notified area were a 
municipality; (2) apply or adapt to the notified area for 
the assessment or recovery of any tax imposed, any of the 
provisions of the Act or of any rules for the time being in 
force with respect to the assessment and recovery of any 
tax imposed under the Act; (3) arrange for the due 
expenditure ol the proceeds of taxes and for the prepara¬ 
tion and maintenance of proper accounts; (4) appoint a 
committee of persons elected and nominated of such 
number and in such proportion as it may fix, provided 
that a majority of the members shall be elected; (5) frame 
rules regulating the election of members, election of a 
President by the committee and their term of office; and 
(6) extend to any notified area the provisions of any 
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PART II. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

43. Introductory.—District councils and local 
boards are governed by the Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Act,. 1920 (Central Provinces Act IV of 
1920). This Act although passed by the pre-Reform 
Legislative Council and introduced therein in its original 
form as early as 1917, was finally shaped in the light of 
the enquiry preceding the Reforms more particularly the 
Resolution of the Government of India, Department' of 
Education (Municipalities), dated the 16th May 1918, and 
the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Reforms. It is therefore a measure designed to fit in 
with the rest of the scheme of the Reforms- 

44. Constitution of district councils and local 
boards.—The Act replaced in the Central Provinces, the 
Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act, 1883, and 
in Berar, the Berar Rural Boards Law, 1885. The new 
Act represented a great advance both in the liberalization 
of the constitution and in the grant of powers of taxation. 
Under the old laws a local board was constituted for 
a group of circles which in practice corresponded, with rare 
exceptions, to the revenue sub-division of the district 
known as a tahsil. The members, comprised in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces— 

(а) one or more representatives from each circle, 

being the mukaddam (headman of the 
village) or mukaddams of villages within .the 
circle, elected by the mukaddams of the 
circle; 

(б) representatives of mercantile classes or pro¬ 

fessions resident within the group and elect¬ 
ed by or appointed on behalf of those classes 
or professions. The qualifications for 
electors and members was possession of an 
income of Rs. 250 per annum from non-agri- 
cultural sources; 

(c) nominated members not to exceed one-third of 
the total membership of the board. 

In Berar there was no distribution of seats between 
different classes. There was a common electorate for 
which payment of rural or town cesses to a prescribed 
amount qualified for inclusion. For membership there 
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Were similar qualifications and in addition special magis¬ 
trates, revenue and police patels (corresponding to 
mukaddams in the Central Provinces) and the hereditary 
local officials known as Deshmukhs and Deshpandes were 
eligible. Nominated members could be appointed by law 
up to one-half of the number, but by rule the number was 
normally restricted to one-third as in the Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

45. Under the new Act local boards are constituted 
for similar groups of circles but are based purely on 
territorial representation secured by a liberal franchise. 
Each circle returns one or more members and the quali¬ 
fications for a member or a voter are the holding of land, 
payment of rent in respect of land, the possession of an 
income from non-agricultural sources or the payment of 
the special school rate levied on the occupation of houses, 
buildings or lands in the circle, to an extent specified in 
each case by rules made under the Act. To the elected 
members are added members not exceeding one-fourth of 
the board nominated by the Commissioner of the division. 

46. District councils under both the old and the new 
Acts are primarily composed of members elected, not by 
direct representation, but by and from the local boards. 
Under the old Act such members plus not more than one- 
third of the total nominated by Government constituted 
the district council- Under the present Act the principle 
of selection has been added. Two-thirds of the total num¬ 
ber of members consists of persons elected by the local 
boards, one-sixth of persons selected from the. general 
electorate by the members elected by the local boards, 
and one-sixth of persons other than Government officials 
appointed by nomination. As the Act. first stood the 
nominations were made by the Commissioner of the Divi¬ 
sion, but by a non-official Bill passed by the local legisla¬ 
ture in 1928, the power was transferred to the local Gov¬ 
ernment. Under the rules framed under the old Act 
a female was disqualified from being entered in the register 
of electors. Under the rules framed under the new Act 
only a pardanashin woman is disqualified. 

47. Office-bearers.—As regards office-bearers under 
.the old Berar law, the members elected their Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman. These held office for the period of 
the financial year only, and if the Deputy Commissioner 

c 
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was a member of the district council, or the Tahsildar or 
an officer of equal rank of a local board, the law required 
that they should be elected Chairmen Thus the power 
of nomination could be, and was in fact, used to control 
the selection of chairman. In the Central Provinces 
office-bearers were elected similarly for the financial year, 
but choice was in theory not them restricted. Under the 
present Act choice of office-bearers is unrestricted and 
they hold office for the life-time of the body which elects 
them. The balance is in fact weighted against officials as 
they have to secure a two-thirds majority at a meeting 
specially called for their election, and in any case the 
chairman and vice-chairman cannot both be officials; 

48. Functions of district coundls.—The functions of 
district councils comprise— 

(i) the construction and maintenance of means of 

communication; 

(ii) the execution and maintenance of such roads 

and buildings and other government works 
other than irrigation works as may be trans¬ 
ferred to them by the local Government; 

(iii) the maintenance of schools, hospitals, dispen¬ 

saries, veterinary hospitals, slaughter-houses, 
markets, rest-houses, sarais and other public 
institutions for the promotion of education 
or for the benefit of the public; 

(iv) vaccination; 

(v) public wells, tanks and water-supply; 

(vi) arboriculture; 

(vii) the provision of work in time of scarcity; 

(viii) cattle pounds; 

(ix) public ferries; 

(x) fairs, agricultural shows and industrial exhibi¬ 

tions ; and lastly 

(xi) any other local works or measures likely to 

promote the health, comfort or convenience 
of the public. 

The only material change is under head (ii), an 
entirely new provision which enables Government to 
transfer the management of public works to district 
councils. 
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49. Income and powers of taxation.—The receipts 
of district councils comprise— 

(i) the proceeds of all taxes, fees, tolls, cesses, 

and rates imposed under the Act; 

(ii) receipts from cattle pounds; 

(iii) receipts from ferries; 

(iv) proceeds and fines under the Act; and 

(v) all sums assigned or granted by the local 

Government. 

Under the old Act, district councils received the 
proceeds of all rates levied in accordance with the settle¬ 
ment records of the district for the maintenance of roads 
or schools, but had no powers of taxation. These rates 
and cesses were abolished by section 48 of the present Act 
and replaced by a cess calculated at 6^ per cent on the 
land revenue. In addition the district council may now 
impose a further cess not exceeding 6J per cent of the 
land revenue under section 49, and under section 50 may 
impose a special school rate on non-agricultural incomes. 
They may also under section 23 be given by the local 
Government the control of, and receipts from, public 
markets and may then under section 24 of the Act impose. 
licence fees, tolls and market and registration fees therein 
Finally, they may, by resolution passed by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of the members present at a spe¬ 
cial meeting convened for the purpose, impose any tax, 
toll or rate other than those specified above. 

50. Position of local boards vis-a-vis district 
councils. —Local boards are the agents of district councils 
and perform such functions and possess such financial 
powers as may be decided by the council. Under section 
41, however, the local Government may declare any local 
board to be independent in which case it shall have the 
powers and perform the duties and be subject to the lia¬ 
bilities of a district council under the Act and shall cease 
to be subordinate to the district council. 

51. Control of Government over district councils and 
local boards. —(1) The Deputy Commissioner of a district 
has the power to examine the proceedings of a district 
council or any board or committee subordinate to it and 
may inspect any property, call for- any document or 
require the district council or board or committee subor¬ 
dinate to it to furnish such statements, accounts and 
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reports as he may think fit. He may suspend the exe¬ 
cution of any order or resolution, or the performance of 
any act, subject to appeal to the local Government. 

(2) The local Government may in a case of emer¬ 
gency provide for the execution of any work or the per~ 
formance of any act which a district council or local board 
is empowered to execute or perform. It may require 
a district council which has defaulted in the performance 
of any duty to perform that duty and if not performed 
within a fixed period may recover the cost of carrying it 
out from the district council. The local Government may 
further dissolve the council or local board for incompe¬ 
tence and order a fresh election and, should the incom¬ 
petence continue, may supersede it and arrange for the 
performance of its duties through such other person or 
persons as it may appoint for the purpose. All rules 
under the Act are made by the local Government which 
thus controls the constitution of district councils and local 
boards, the qualification of members and voters, the 
management of elections, the imposition of all taxation, the 
rules governing employees, the form of budgets, the 
maintenance of minimum balances, the audit of accounts 
and in general the whole procedure of district councils. 

(3) As regards staff , the district council has in general 
full powers and its decisions are not subject to appeal. 
But posts pf Secretary, Health Officer, or any other special 
executive officer specified by the local Government cannot 
be created or abolished, nor can incumbents of them be 
appointed or dismissed without the approval of the local 
Government, which can also on grounds of incompetence 
insist on dismissal. Conditions of leave, pensions and 
gratuities also require the special sanction of the local 
Government if they are more favourable than those 
obtaining for similar Government servants. Control has 
thus been considerably, relaxed as, under the old Act, the 
Commissioner of the division could require the district 
council to reduce the number of its employees, or the 
pay, allowances, gratuities or pensions of any of them and 
could insist on dismissal on grounds of unfitness. 

(4) Financially, a district council enjoys complete fin¬ 
ancial autonomy, subject to the maintenance of a minimum 
balance, unless it is indebted to Government which in that 
case retains the power of confirming the budget estimates 
The accounts have to be submitted to a Government 
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audit. Under the Act of 1883, all district councils, irres¬ 
pective of whether they were indebted to Government or 
not, were required to submit their budget estimates for 
examination by the Deputy Commissioner, and to modify 
them to such extent as either they might themselves agree 
on his recommendation' or the Commissioner might 
decide. 

52. Progress In establishment of district councils and 
local boards. —The Local Self-Government Act of 1883 
came into force on the 12th January of that year and by 
February 1885, district councils had been constituted in 16 
out of the 18 Central Provinces districts. The Seoni 
District Council was not constituted till 1890, because a 
local board was constituted in 1884 for one only of the 
two tahsils of which that district is composed, and the co¬ 
ordination of local boards under a district council only 
became necessary when in 1890 a local board was con¬ 
stituted for the other tahsil, Lakhnadon. The Mandla 
district was treated as a backward tract and the Local 
Self-Government Act was not applied to it until 1923. 

53. In Berar, district councils and local boards (then 
called district boards and taluq boards) were constituted 
in January 1886 under the Berar Rural Boards Law, 1885, 
and remained under that Law until the 1st February 1923, 
on which date the new Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Act, IV of 1920, was applied to Berar. 

54. The number of local boards which was 78 in 
1911 rose to 79 in the following year owing to the 'crea¬ 
tion of a local board at Saoner in the Nagpur district. 
No further change took place until 1919-2Q in which year 
Waraseoni in the Balaghat district was constituted a 
separate local board. In 1923-24 Sironcha tahsil in the 
Chanda district and the whole of the Mandla district 
which had not been given the franchise on account of 
their backwardness were brought for the first time under 
the operation of the Local Self-Government Act. 
Sironcha was created an independent local board under 
section 41 of the Act, and Mandla a district council with 
local boards for each of its 3 tahsil —Mandla, Dindori and 
Niwas. The separate local boards consisting of the 
Chhindwara jagirs and Chanda zamindaris were also 
abolished'in that year and the areas under their jurisdic¬ 
tion incorporated in the neighbouring boards. The last 
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change occurred in 1925-26, in which year the number of 
local boards declared independent under section 41. of the 
Act was increased by one by the constitution of an inde¬ 
pendent mining local board for the coal field area 
of the Chhindwara district out of four local board 
Circles previously under the jurisdiction of the Chhind¬ 
wara District Council. Thus there are now in the 
Central Provinces and Berar 22 district councils, 2 inde¬ 
pendent local boards and 83 local boards. The Melghat 
taluq of the Amraoti district is the only part of the 
province which does not enjoy local self-government, and 
enquiries are now on foot to ascertain whether it is suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for this purpose. Its circumstances are 
somewhat similar to those of the Sironcha tahsil as it con¬ 
sists chiefly of wild stretches of forest inhabited almost 
exclusively by primitive aborigines, varied with patches 
of good cultivation where a higher civilization prevails. 
Both areas were on these grounds excluded from the 
operation of the Government of India Act, and the pro¬ 
posal is to form an independent local board for the Mel¬ 
ghat, as has been done for Sironcha, in order to preserve 
its individuality and guarantee that it will secure the spe¬ 
cial treatment which it requires and which might be lost 
sight of if it were merged in the district council. 

55. Relaxation of official control.—In 1911, 9 out of 
the 21 district councils had official chairmen and out of 
the 78 local boards all but one had official chairmen. 
The policy of increasing the responsibilities of local bodies 
by relaxing official control was introduced before the 
Reforms in 1918. In that year only 7 district councils 
had official chairmen, but the practice of retaining such 
chairmen for local boards still stood unchallenged. In 
1920-21 only the four Berar district councils had official 
chairmen, but among local boards the number of officials 
was still as high as 68. This number was rapidly reduced 
when the new Local Self-Government Act was applied, 
and now direct official control has been reduced to one 
chairman of an independent local board and 3 chair¬ 
men of ordinary local boards. 

56. Elections and electorate.—General elections to 
local boards and district councils under the new Act were 
held for the first time in the Central Provinces in the year 
1923-24. In Berar they were not held until the following 
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year owing to the later application of the Act. Detailed 
statistics for these elections are not available, but it is 
reported that the interest shown by the electorate in the 
Central Provinces was on the whole feeble, and in certain 
places difficulty was found in obtaining candidates for the 
local boards. In Berar, by comparison, the interest taken 
was fairly keen. The second general elections were due 
in 1926-27 and were actually held in 13 out of the 18 dis¬ 
tricts of the Central Provinces. Details regarding these 
are given in the following paragraph reproduced from the 
local Government’s Resolution on the working of the dis¬ 
trict councils during 1926-27:—“ The year witnessed the 
second triennial elections under the new Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Act of 1920 in 13 districts in the Central Prov¬ 
inces. General elections in 3 other districts took place 
after the close of the year, though they were due during 
the year. In the Jubbulpore district there was a contest 
in 21 out of 58 circles and in the remaining districts out 
of a total of 472 circles, seats were contested in 203 against 
182 circles at the preceding elections. In the Jubbulpore 
and Drug districts in respect of which figures for the pre¬ 
ceding elections are not available, the percentage of 
voters attending the poll was 41 and 28, respectively, 
while in the other districts the corresponding figure was 
32 against 12 at the preceding elections. The number of 
election petitions rose from 10 to 23, of which 4 were 
allowed, 16 rejected, 1 withdrawn, 1 disposed of by draw¬ 
ing lots and 1 was pending at the close of the year. These 
figures mark a decided advance over their predecessors 
and indicate a.growing interest of the electorate, although 
there is obviously much room for improvement. The 
number of elected Muhammadans on the district councils 
and the local boards was 28 and 49, respectively, the 
corresponding figures on the basis of population being 12 
and 32, respectively. The deficiency, if any, in propor¬ 
tionate representation in individual cases, was made up 
by nominations. 'In the district councils of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces election proceedings occupied from 10 
months in the Nimar district to 2 years, 10 months and 
20 days in the Wardha district, though they were com¬ 
pleted in all the districts of Berar within 6 months. The 
delay in the Central Provinces could have been avoided 
to some extent if a definite programme of the various pre¬ 
liminaries connected with the elections had been ipade out 
beforehand as was done in Berar. Instructions have 
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since been issued in the matter During 1928 
elections have been held in 7 districts and detailed 
statistics are available for 4—3 of Berar and 1 of 
the Central Provinces. In the remaining districts 
the new councils have not yet been completed. In 
all the 4 districts the preparation of the electoral rolls 
was not completed within the prescribed period of 4 
months prior to the date fixed'for the elections as required 
by the rules. The period was exceeded by 4 days in 1 
district, 7 days in 2 districts and 15 days in the fourth 
district. The number of claims made for insertion, and 
objections to inclusion, of names on electoral rolls was-958 
which represents a percentage of *98 of the total number 
of electors on the rolls. Of these, only 3 were filed in 
the Central Provinces district. In all 360 claims were 
rejected; 450 names were newly entered, 162 were struck 
off the rolls and 77 were altered. Forty-nine nomination 
papers were declared invalid and appeals were preferred 
against the order of rejection by 18 candidates—all in 
Berar—of which 13 were successful. Sixty-six nominees 
withdrew from candidature. Of the 208 circles in the four 
districts in which elections were held, seats were contested 
in 138 circles and only 1 circle (in the Buldana district) 
failed to put up a candidate. The total number of electors 
on the rolls was 97,533 and the number of votes polled in 
the contested circles was 41,967 of which 71 were rejected 
The average percentage of literate voters that attended 
the poll was 46 for all the four districts. Of the 223 mem¬ 
bers elected, 90 were old members who successfully 
sought re-election. 

57. The elections were contested keenly in Berar, 
there being as many as 4 and 5 candidates in several cir¬ 
cles returning one member each. It is reported that they 
were not fought on clearly defined political party lines 
but mainly on personal considerations—allegiance to 
individuals being stronger than to parties. One district 
reports an allegation that the directors of a co-operative 
central Bank used their position to win over a candidate 
for membership of a local board to their side by threats 
of strictness in execution proceedings pending against 
voters. This charge was subsequently made one of the 
grounds in an election petition, but it was not found neces¬ 
sary to inquire into it deeply because the petition was 
decided on other grounds. 
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Although an election court has been set up by 
the Local Self-Government Act, civil courts continue to 
entertain suits and issue injunctions preventing the con¬ 
vening of meetings or restraining certain members from 
exercising the right of vote on the ground that a certain 
election has been called into question in a civil suit filed 
by an aggrieved party. In the recent district council 
elections a Sub-Judge entertained a civil suit in con¬ 
nection with the election of office-bearers and of 
representatives on the district council held by a local 
board- The meeting of the district conncil for purposes 
of selection was to be held on the 24th. The Sub-Judge 
issued an injunction on the 21st restraining the 4 members 
elected from taking part in the selection meeting. On a 
representation being made by the Deputy Commissioner 
by telegram, the injunction was vacated. An appeal 
was filed by the other party in the court of the Additional 
District Judge who revoked the vacation order passed 
by the Sub-Judge and restored the injunction. Govern¬ 
ment has now under consideration a proposal that 
election disputes shall be decided by the oivil courts 
instead of by executive officers as is done in some other 
provinces. Disputes with regard to selection of members, 
election of representatives of local boards to the district 
council, and election of office-bearers are not infrequently 
due to' the fact that under the present rules one of the 
members is elected chairman for the meeting. The 
member thus elected is ^ frequently unfamiliar with the law 
on the subject, and his procedure and rulings are so 
defective that they give rise to election' diputes, and 
sometimes elections have to be declared void and fresh 
elections ordered. 

58. Meetings held and attendance.—The subjoined 
table indicates the number of meetings held and attend- 


ance thereat during the ] 

past seven years : r- 





1920-21. 

3 
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1924-25. 
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St 
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(a) District Councils. 

1. Number of district councils 
which held less than the 
prescribed minimum num¬ 
ber of meetings. 
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1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 
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(a) District Councils—concld. 
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2. Total number of meetings 

146 
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162 

no 
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192 

202 

held. 
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3. Number of meetings which 

16 

17 

20 

15 

E 

17 

23 

proved abortive for want 
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of quorum. 
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2 

2 

14 
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8 

16 
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5. Average percentage of 

55 

53 

52 

52 
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83 
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6. Average percentage of non- 

48 
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45 
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73 
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13 
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Note.— -The second figure in the column for 1923-24 represents statistics Tor 
attendance after the new constitution was effected under the 1920 Act, 
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59. The figures show that the attendance at meet¬ 
ings both of district councils and local boards has been 
poor. It was hoped that with the introduction of the 
present Act members would rise to the greater respon¬ 
sibilities devolved on them. In the last Resolution on the 
district council reports the local Government remarked 
that: “ The attendance at meetings shows a perceptible 
deterioration. Twenty district council members out of 
155 and 76 local board members out of 308 in 
the Nagpur, Chanda, Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug 
districts, for which statistics have been given in 
the reports, did not attend a single meeting, but 
no action was taken to remove them under section 17 
(2) (a) of the Local Self-Government Act, though atten¬ 
tion of local bodies was drawn to this provision of the law 
last year. It is worthy of note that although the local 
bodies themselves were remiss in their duty in this matter 
the electorate evinced a greater appreciation of their 
responsibilities inasmuch as in the Hoshangabad, Chanda, 
Betul, Chhindwara, Seoni and Narsinghpur districts 60 
habitual absentees or indifferent members found them¬ 
selves at the bottom of the polls. The fact that in the 
Chhattisgarh Division 17 out of 66 such members were re¬ 
elected indicates however, that a great deal still remains 
to be done in educating the electorate.” There is a 
tendency for members to take a diminished interest in 
local administration towards the close of the term of each 
council; and the fact that the old council continues to 
function for some time after the results of elections for 
the new council are known, also contributes to slack 
attendance. In some places meetings are convened 
too frequently, with the result that a large number 
of them prove to be abortive. In the past, 
district councils have been chary of devolving powers 
either to their own sub-committees and members, or to 
the local boards subordinate to them, with the inevitable 
result that meetings are choked with a mass of unimportant 
detail and become tedious and uninteresting. 

60. Income.—Detailed statements showing the. 
income and expenditure of all the district councils compil¬ 
ed for the years 1910-11, 1920-21 and 1926-27 are includ¬ 
ed as Appendices IV and V. The subjoined statement 
indicates, by revenue divisions, the number of district 
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councils and their net income, excluding opening balances 
and receipts from debt heads : — 


Number of district councils and income. 


Division. 

1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 


No. 

Income. 

! No. 

Income. 

No. 

Income. 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

Ncrbudda 

Cbhsttisgarh 

*6 

5 

5 

3 

Rs. 

4,28.740 

3,71,633 

3,53.592 

3,25.201 

*6 

5 

5 

3 

Rs. 

9,70,919 

8,07.833 

8.35.850 

7,89,987 

*6 

5 

t6 

3 

Rs. 

14.08,072 

10,26,239 

10,23,605 

9,97,956 

Total Central Provinces .. 

19 

14,79,166 

19 

34.04,589 

20 

44.55.872 

Berar 

4 

8,99,136 

4 

17,44,598 

4 

38.13,171 

Total Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

23 

23,78.302 

23 



82.69,043 


*Includes Independent Local Board, Sironcha. 

tin cl tides Independent Mining Local Board, Chbindwara. 


61. The income in the Central Provinces more 
than doubled, and in Berar nearly doubled, during the 
decade 1911—21 and during the next 6 years showed an 
increase of 30 per cent in the Central Provinces and 118 
per cent in Berar. The large increase in Berar during 
recent years has occurred chiefly under the head of 
“ Local Rates '* and is due to the replacement of the old 
education cess of 6 pies in the rupee of the land revenue 
by the district council cess levied under section 48 of the 
new Local Self-Government Act with effect from the 1st 
February 1923. The latter is imposed at 18 pies in the 
rupee in 3 districts, and 12 pies in the fourth. The other 
causes to which the general increase is attributable are 
the addition of balances of dispensary funds transferred 
to the control of the district councils from the year 1923, 
and the enhanced contributions by Government towards 
education and transferred civil works. 

62. The main sources of income are taxation, 
cattle-pounds, education, medical and civil works. 
Taxation produced Rs. 22,06,390 in 1926-27 against 
Rs. 8,62,161 in 1920-21 and Rs. 9,95,714 in 1910-11. 
The decrease in 1920-21 was temporary, being due to 
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suspensions of land revenue on account of general failure 
of crops in that year which involved the suspension of 
cesses also. The progress made by district councils in 
the imposition of taxation has been described in 
paragraphs 78 to 81 of this memorandum. When the 
machinery for assessment and collection is improved and 
the taxes now under the consideration of the various 
district councils are brought into operation, there is likely 
to be a further substantial addition to their resources. 

63. Income from' cattle-pounds amounted to 
Rs. 8,86,367 in 1926-27 against Rs. 9,51,635 in 1920-21 
and Rs. 3,82,398 in 1910-11. The number of pounds in 
the province has steadily risen from 1,538 in 1919 to 
1,727 in 1927. During the non-co-operation period 
some of the malguzars and tenants in the Chhattisgarh 
Division employed watchmen to seize stray cattle and in¬ 
stead of impounding them persuaded the owners to settle 
privately for the damage done. The fact that the income 
in the division had actually increased by the end of the year, 
however, showed that this boycott had failed. Although 
income from the fees levied under this head is ordinarily 
intended to cover expenditure and not to be a source of 
profit, a surplus has invariably occurred each year in 
spite of the fact that the pay of establishment has been 
revised and new posts created from time to time. The 
surplus during 1926-27 amounted to over Rs. 5 lakhs. 

64. Under the head of “Education ”, school fees 
and miscellaneous receipts brought in a total sum of 
Rs. 50,732 only, while the amount of contributions paid 
by Government totalled Rs. 15,13,439. Under the Head 
of “ Medical ” receipts, including Government contribu¬ 
tions, amounted to Rs. 1,29,446 in 1926-27 against 
Rs. 36,871 in 1920-21, and only Rs. 9,284 in 1910-11. 
Under “ Civil Works ” the total income, including Gov¬ 
ernment contributions for the maintenance of works 
transferred to district councils, totalled Rs. 26,09,860 in 
1926-27 against Rs. 12,63,352 in 1920-21 and Rs. 2,68,600 
only in 1910-11. The progress made under each of these 
heads by the district councils is described in greater 
detail in the ensuing paragraphs in which the expenditure 
is reviewed. 

65. Expenditure.—The total net expenditure, 
including closing balances and disbursements under debt 
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heads for the same period and by revenue divisions, is 
as follows:— 


Number of district councils and expenditure. 


Division. 

1910-11. 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 


No. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

No. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

No. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Nagpur 

*6 

4,22*306 

*6 

10,77,848 

*6 

13,31,505 

Jubbulpore 

5 

3,33,457 

5 

9,54,879 

5 

9,44,617 

Nerbudda 

5 

3,64.972 

5 


t5 

9,85,295 

Ghhattisgarh 

3 

3,25,416 

3 

8,91,136 

3 

9,61,683 

Total Central Provinces... 

19 

14,46,151 

19 

38,64,513 

■ 

42.23,100 

Berar 

4 

7,41,848 

4 

23,31,049 

■ 

38.22.699 

Total Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

[ 23 

21,87.999 

23 

61.95,562 

24 

80,45,729 


* Include* Independent Local Board* Sironcha. 
tlncludes Independent Mining Local Board* Chhindwara. 


66. In the Central Provinces the expenditure nearly 
trebled, and in Berar more than trebled during the 
decade 1911—21 and during the next 6 years showed an 
increase of 9 per cent in the Central Provinces and of 
60 per cent in Berar over the expenditure of 1920-21. 
The increase is shared by all the major heads of expendi¬ 
ture and has occurred mostly under education and civil 
works owing to expansion of activities in these depart¬ 
ments towards which Government largely contributes. 

In 1926-27 under the head of General Administra¬ 
tion, which includes cost of ffice establishment, contin¬ 
gencies, etc., the expenditure amounted to Rs. 4,55,347 
against Rs. 2,69,323 in 1920*21 and Rs. 1,06,404 in 
1910-11. Under “ cattle-pounds ” expenditure decreased 
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from Rs. 3,63,269 in 1920-21 to Rs. 3,55,613 in 1926-27. 
The high expenditure in 1920-21 was partly due to the high 
cost of fodder owing to the crop failure of that year. 

67. Under the head of “Education", the expend¬ 
iture on account of the maintenance and management of 
schools increased from Rs. 8,54,593 in 1910-11 to 
Rs. 20,60,026 in 1920-21 and to Rs. 27,15,752 in 1926-27. 
This includes Government grants of Rs. 4,89,000, 
Rs. 15,47,236 and Rs. 15,13,439, respectively. Notwith¬ 
standing the large increase in expenditure the progress 
in establishing educational institutions has not been appre¬ 
ciable. In the years immediately succeeding the war the 
adjustment of salaries to the cost of living necessarily 
resulted in enhanced expenditure. In 1918-19 the total 
number of primary and middle schools maintained by 
district councils and local boards was 3,503. It fell to 
3,499 in 1919-20 and gradually increased in 1923-24 to 
3,598 when the total number of boys enrolled was 
249,876 and the daily average attendance stood at 
167,937. In the year following although the number of 
schools rose to 3,616, the number of pupils on the rolls 
and the average attendance fell to 240,106 and 163,049, 
respectively. There was a recovery in 1925-26 which 
was maintained in 1926-27, the number of schools at the 
end of the latter year being 3,713 the number on 
the rolls 263,784 and the average daily attendance 
182,718. The following extract from the local Govern¬ 
ment’s resolution on the last year’s reports on the working 
of district councils gives details of the present condi¬ 
tions:—“The Commissioner, Jubbnlpore Division, 
reports that there has been no marked improvement in 
attendance and enrolment of pupils in any district in his 
division The Seoni report suggest the appointment of 
whole-time paid lecturers for propaganda work, while the 
Jubbulpore report advocates the utilization of the services 
of the Pound Inspector for educating the villagers through 
lectures, circulation of books, magic lantern shows and 
the like in order to prepare the way for compulsion. 
The Commissioner, Nerbudda Division, reports that 
taking the division as a whole, there has been a slight 
increase in the number of scholars enrolled and that 
average attendance has kept pace with the increase in 
enrolment, the only exception being the Chhindwara 
district where both the enrolment and attendance 
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decreased owing to inefficient administration of the 
council and its school board. The experiment of utilizing 
the services of kotwars on payment of remuneration to 
secure better attendance of pupils was continued in Nimar 
and Betul and in the latter district it is proposed to 
extend the experiment to other schools where attend¬ 
ance is poor. The process of replacement of unqualified 
teachers by trained ones continued in several districts, 
but in Berar the number of untrained teachers rose from 
1,757 to 1,854. While on the one hand the supply of 
trained teachers is reported to have outturn the demand 
in the Nerbudda Division, the District Council, Yeotmal, 
on the other hand complaints of the scarcity of such 
teachers and the department’s failure to do anything to 
meet its requirements. The failure of the Council to 
secure the services of trained teachers is, however, due 
not so much to the dearth of such teachers as to its 
refusal to grant them a remunerative pay. The number 
of indigenous schools aided by district councils in Berar 
rose from 209 to 265. There was a considerable increase 
in all the districts except Amraoti. The Yeotmal and 
Buldana District Councils continue to be enthusiastic over 
this method of spreading literacy. Fifty of these schools 
in Yeotmal district were converted into district council 
schools. The grant paid by the district councils to these 
schools increased from Rs. 11,906 to Rs. 19,862. 
Government has recently laid down instructions regulat¬ 
ing the conditions and the scale of these grants ” 

68. District councils have been slow to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities for advancing education offered 
by the Central Provinces (Compulsory) Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act, III of 1920. The initiation of compulsion rests 
with them and not with Government. Up to the present 
compulsory education has been introduced in 151 villages 
in 6 of the 22 districts in the province. The local Gov¬ 
ernment has bound itself by rules framed under the Act 
to provide grants-in-aid from provincial revenues to the 
extent of half of the additional recurring and non-recur¬ 
ring expenditure entailed by the introduction of compul¬ 
sory education, and as the scheme expands, the district 
councils will have to increase their resources by the only 
obvious means of additional taxation. Section 50 of the 
Local Self-Government Act empowers them to levy a 
special school rate and thus they have the power of pro¬ 
viding increased educational facilities. This form of 
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taxation is already in force in all the four districts of 
Berar, but has been imposed up to now in only two 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

69. The total expenditure on the construction and 
repairs of district council school buildings rose from 
Rs. 3,19,984 in 1920-21 to Rs. 8,68,326 in 1926-27. 

70. Under the head of “ Medical ", which includes 
expenditure on vaccination and sanitation, the total 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 4,69,534 in 1926-27. Of 
this, Rs. 2,69,399 was incurred on medical establishment 
and dispensaries against Rs. 1,32,607 in 1920-21 and 
Rs. 95,150 in 1910-11. The large increase in 1926-27 is due 
to the transfer of dispensaries, which had been previously 
managed by Dispensary Fund Committees to the direct 
financial and administrative control of local bodies in 
pursuance of the policy initiated by the local Government 
in 1923, on the ground that medical relief is primarily a 
matter of local concern. The transfer was left to the 
option of local bodies. Government undertaking to give 
grants sufficient to cover the salaries of medical officers 
and on account of medico-legal work and attendance on 
Government servants. In 1923-24, 65 dispensaries were 
transferred to the management of district councils, and 
the number now stands at 75 out of a total of 110 available 
for transfer. Berar has shown for greater eagerness to 
accept the responsibility offered, as a total of 38 dispens¬ 
aries have been taken over in the 4 Berar districts alone 
as against 37 for the whole of the Central Provinces. 
The following extract from the local Government’s Reso¬ 
lution on the last year’s reports on the working of the 
district councils shows the progress made:—“Govern¬ 
ment grants amounted to Rs. 1,24,058 in 1926 against 
Rs. 94.332 for the same number of dispensaries in 1925, 
and Rs. 86,120 for 65 dispensaries in 1924. The real 
income of the transferred dispensaries was Rs. 1,42,058 
against Rs; 82,294 in 1925 and Rs. 84,120 in 1924. The 
percentage of the real income to Government grants was 
thus 102 in 1924, 90 in 1925 and 114 in 1926, which shows 
a satisfactory progress. It is, however, disappointing to 
note that private subscriptions have fallen from Rs. 33,925 
in 1924 to Rs. 21,904 in 1925 and Rs. 18,205 in 1926. It 
is apparent that with the relaxation of official influence 
there will be a falling off in voluntary subscriptions. 
While Government (Ministry of Local Self-Government) 


D 
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hopes that District Officers will continue to use their goo8 
offices in helping the humanitarian cause, it agrees with 
the Commissioner, Berar, that the real remedy is to make 
the local committees responsible for the collection and, 
if people will not pay voluntarily, to charge for 
treatment.” 

“The number of in-door and out-door patients treated 
in the transferred dispensaries rose from 2,414 and 
488,184 in 1925 to 2,576 and 569,349, respectively, in 
1926. Taking only the 65 dispensaries that were trans¬ 
ferred in 1923, the rise of in-door patients is from 2,282 
in 1923 to 2,576 in 1926 and that of out-door patients from 
429,531 to 569,349. The number of Ayurvedic dispens¬ 
aries either subsidized or managed departmentally were 
2 in the Drug district, 2 in the Buldana district and 3 in 
the Akola district. In pursuance of a scheme inaugurated 
in 1923, 5 cheap plan dispensaries have been opened in 
Berar but unfavourable agricultural conditions stood in 
the way of extension. It is gratifying to record that 4 
such dispensaries are about to be opened in the Buldana 
district for which private contribution in cash or in the 
gift of land to the value of Rs. 35,234 has already been 
received by the Deputy Commissioner.” 

71. Under the head of “Civil Works”, the total 
expenditure which was Rs- 7,60,814 in 1910-11, increased 
to Rs. 27,03,360 in 1920-21 and to Rs. 35,66,483 in 
1926-27. The large increase is due chiefly to the transfer 
of a number of civil works—communications mainly— 
from the Public Works Department to the management 
of district councils in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Public Works Reorganization Committee of 
1917. The total mileage of roads transferred now is 
1,919. The experience obtained from the transfer of 
public works to the district councils for management 
varies. On the one hand, there are councils which have 
risen to the occasion and maintained transferred works 
efficiently, and are urging Government to transfer more 
roads in order to keep their public works staff fully busy; 
whilst on the other, there are councils which have entire¬ 
ly failed in the responsibilities entrusted to them. The 
Wardha District Council mismanaged the roads trans¬ 
ferred to if to such an extent that all were resumed by 
Government. The Bilaspur District Council refused to 
maintain the 3 roads that were transferred to it unless jt 
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was given charge of more roads than Government was 
prepared to transfer. From the years 1919-20 to 1922* 
23, in the case of 9,6,6 and 8 district councils, respective¬ 
ly, the proportion of lapses to total allotments was more 
than 20 per cent, the causes assigned being insufficiency 
of public works staff and the difficulty of finding- efficient 
contractors for the execution of works. The district 
councils gained financially thereby as the unspent bal¬ 
ances of Government contributions were merged in the 
general balances of the district councils. Orders were 
issued in 1923 that the unspent balances should be refund¬ 
ed in future to Government at the end of each year. In 
the year 1923-24 the number of districts in which lapses 
occurred increased to 12 and the percentage to 23‘64. 
Improvement occurred in 1924-25 when the percentage 
of lapses to total allotment decreased to 15:20 and the 
improvement has since been maintained, the percentage 
in 1925-26 being 8.06 and in 1926-27, 4.6. The total 
grants made by Government during the year 1926-27 for 
transferred works aggregated Rs. 16,70,518 out of which 
Rs. 15,52,843 was spent, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,17,675. 

72. The expenditure on water-supply and village 
roads was Rs. 67,140 and Rs. 23,736 against Rs. 56,900 
and Rs. 1,576, respectively, in the last year. The main¬ 
tenance of village roads is a matter to which attention 
has been drawn in the Legislative Council. Increasing 
traffic has doubtless been largely responsible for stimulat¬ 
ing interest as district councils have never been in the 
habit of devoting large sums to maintenance, but have 
contented themselves with fair weather repairs to the more 
important tracks and occasional construction of a culvert 
or causeway over bad nullahs. The question of tlm main¬ 
tenance of this class of road has been fully considered 
by Government, and a Resolution issued imposing on 
district councils the responsibility of keeping them in 
repair, and laying down the conditions subject to which 
Government will give financial help. 

73. Audit and financial administration.—The 
accounts of district councils and local boards are audited 
by the Local Audit Department and included in the 
annual report of its working which is submitted to the 
local Government by the Examiner of Local Fund 
Accounts. From this report the .statistics shown in the 
last 3 columns of the subjoined table, bearing on the general 
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74. Audit objections are not recorded for minor 
irregularities but only for important defects. In 1904, 
the first year in which the accounts of all the district 
councils and local boards in the province were brought 
under audit, 2,917 objections were recorded against 
district councils and 1,330 against local boards. 
In 1919 the number was 534 and 2,301, respectively, or 
a total of 2,835. Since then a marked deterioration in 
the maintenance of both district council and local .board 
accounts has set in- The Local Self-Government Act 
which was passed in 1920 was brought into force in,May 
1922. The number of objections recorded in the audit 
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for 1925-26 was 1,471 for district councils and 3,193 for 
local boards or a total of 4,664 objections against 2,835 
in 1919. In its Resolution on the reports on the working 
of district councils for the year 1925-26 the local Govern¬ 
ment remarked that it viewed with concern the rapid 
deterioration in the accounts of local bodies which cannot 
but retard the devolopment of Local Self-Government on 
healthy lines and pointed out that it did not appear to 
have been realized sufficiently that the removal of official 
control should not be the signal for a relaxation of 
financial vigilance, but that on the contrary it should be 
followed by more careful scrutiny and supervision by the 
members of the local bodies themselves, who are expected 
to set a high standard of duty and financial propriety. In 
the next audit report the number of irregularities disclosed 
increased to 1,644 for district councils and 3,373 for local 
boards, a total of 5,017 against 4,664 for the preceding 
year, and the local Government in its resolution on the 
reports for 1926^27 observed as follows : — 

“ The number of financial irregularities disclosed by 
the report of the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts for 
1926-27 rose from 4,664 to 5,017. The number of serious 
delays in payment decreased from 7 to 5 The number 
of embezzlements remained unaltered at 5. An examina¬ 
tion of the past three years’ reports shows that the 
accounts of the Jubbulpore, Balaghat and Hoshangabad 
District Councils have been steadily deteriorating and 
they have been warned that unless they take early steps 
to put their affairs in order, Government may be com¬ 
pelled to take action in exercise of the powers of control 
vested in it under the Local Self-Government Act. Gov¬ 
ernment is glad to observe that the accounts of the District 
Councils, Yeotmal, Amraoti and Wardha, which formed 
the subject of adverse comments in the past, have shown 
signs of improvement. It need hardly be emphasized 
that once accounts of district councils get into bad order 
their rectification is a difficult and prolonged business. ” 

75. A prominent feature of these audit reports is 
the mishandling and occasional misappropriation of 
advances. In 1922-23 serious irregularities in the matter 
of various advances for the execution of civil works drawn 
by a member of a local board, who w T as also a member of 
the Legislative Council, were discovered. Eventu¬ 
ally the institution of a civil suit by the district council 
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under section 76 (3) of the Local Self-Government Act was 
sanctioned. As the district council still delayed, a cri¬ 
minal prosecution for misappropriation was finally 
lauched by Government and the member was convicted 
and sentenced to a substantial term of imprisonment and 
fine. In a similar case the vice-chairman of a local 
board was convicted in 1926 under section 409 of the 
Indian Penal Code but though unsuccessful in appeal he 
was acquitted in revision. A case is pending in which 
a member of another local board is similarly involved in 
connection with a sum of Rs. 500 drawn as an advance for 
the completion of a well. Prosecution has just been 
sanctioned. 

Another type of irregularity brought to light is the 
implication of members in contracts. A flagrant case 
occurred in one of the Berar districts, the vice-chairman 
being concerned. Another irregularity involving a waste 
of Rs. 25,000 occurred later, and after the local Govern¬ 
ment had, as. a mark of its displeasure, withheld a grant 
of a lakh of rupees, the district council removed the 
vice-chairman from membership of the council. Steps 
are now being taken in Berar to lessen the chances of 
such irregularities by a more frequent audit. 

76. The general financial condition of district 
councils has been satisfactory. The number in which the 
actual balance temporarily fell to below the prescribed 
minimum was 3 in 1921 and 1 each in 1925 and 1927. In 
most district councils the actual balances are far above 
the prescribed minima, the total balances being 
Rs. 17,41,189 against a prescribed minimum of Rs. 8,17,200. 
The present minima were, however, fixed as long 
ago as 1895, and the local Government on the basis of one 
month’s average expenditure has recently raised the mini¬ 
mum balance of the district councils from an aggregate of 
Rs. 8,17,200 to Rs. 10,41,000. 

77. In periods of scarcity the income of district 
councils is seriously handicapped owing to their principal 
resources being dependent on the collection of the land 
revenue of the province. When it becomes necessary to 
suspend the land revenue the district.council cesses which 
accrue under section 48 of the Local Self-Government Act 
are ordinarily suspended also. Hitherto district councils 
have tided over these temporary difficulties without 
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applying for assistance from Government. But in the 
current year owing to local scarcity two district councils in 
the north of the province are faced with deficit budgets 
and have applied to the local Government for advances 
under Article 220-A of the Civil Account Code. 

78. Imposition of taxation since the introduction of 
the Reforms.—One of the principal objects kept in view in 
framing the new Local Self-Government Act was to extend 
the functions and increase the sphere of usefulness of the 
district councils by granting to them, within certain 
necessary limits, increased powers of taxation. With the 
exception of the powers contained in section 24 of the 
Act, relating to the imposition of fees and tolls in markets, 
which is described later, the councils did not make 
adequate use of these new powers, until the current year, 
as the following statement which shows the extent to 
which new taxation has been imposed under section 19, 50 
and 51 of the Local Self-Government Act indicates : — 


Kind of fax. 

Number of district councils in 
which imposed. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Berar. 

1. Additional cesses (section 49) 

3 


2. Special school rate (section 50) 

2 

... 

3. Tax on ginning and pressing cotton (sec¬ 
tion. Sl) # 

2 

... 

4. Terminal tax (section 51) 

2 

... 


The additional cess leviable under section 49 has 
been imposed in the Raipur and Buldana districts and 
lately in the Damoh district also. The special School rate 
under section 50 has been in force in all the districts of 
Berar prior to the introduction of the new Act and has 
now been imposed in certain villages in the Raipur and 
Bilaspur districts It has been represented that, but for 
the difficulty of assessing and collecting this tax for which 
local bodies have no special agency of their own, taxation 
under this section would have been general. For instance, 
the duty of assessing and collecting the rate in villages 
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under sanitation panchayats devolves on the panchayats 
under section 50 (3) of the Act, but experience in Berar 
had shown that these bodies failed to discharge this duty 
satisfactorily, and, in consequence, heavy arrears accum¬ 
ulated from year to year. The Joint Board of District 
Councils in Berar then proposed that the rate should be 
collected by Government agency. It was finally decided 
to entrust this duty to revenue officers and accordingly 
section 50 (3), laying down that the rate should be assessed 
and collected by the village sanitation panchayats, was 
deleted from the new Local Self-Government Act as 
applied to Berar. The same difficulty is reported to have 
been experienced in the Raipur district where the rate has 
not been realized in the village of Arang though it was 
imposed there in October 1925. Action to amend the 
Central Provinces Act in the same manner j$ being taken. 
In pursuance of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee and with the consent of all the district 
councils and the Joint Board in Berar, Government has 
since framed rules for the assessment and collection of the 
tax in Berar by revenue officers; and a similar proposal in 
regard to villages in the Central Provinces is now under 
the consideration of the local Government. 

79. The District Council, Bhandara, resolved to 
impose a cess on manganese ore exported from the district 
and the Independent Mining Local Board, Chhindwara, 
on the export of coal. Both proposals have been held 
over'pending decision of the question of the encroachment 
by provincial Governments and local authorities on the 
fiscal sphere of'the Central Government, which is under 
the consideration of the Government of India. The 
District Council, Damoh, encountered yet another diffi¬ 
culty. It imposed a terminal tax on certain rail-borne 
articles, but found itself unable to levy it as the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company demanded charges 
for collection which the district council considered unduly 
high. For municipalities the company had previously 
been collecting similar taxes on a commission of 3 to 5 per 
cent on the collections, but it now pressed for the fixation 
of a minimum monthly income. The position with regard 
to the imposition of terminal taxation by district councils 
is anomalous. "Section 51 permits its imposition without 
any restriction except that provided by the rule making 
power of Government. The section was drafted with the 
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intention of making the'power of taxation subject to the 
Schedule Taxes Rules but failed to secure this result as 
these rules unexpectedly issued not before but after the 
Local Self-Government Act became law. The local 
Government has in consequence found considerable 
difficulty in dealing with proposals for taxation under this 
section. 


80. All the district councils in the Chhattisgarh 
Division have resolved to impose terminal taxes, and in 
addition to the general question of propriety referred to 
above, there has arisen a further problem whether it is 
legal and equitable to levy such taxes at railway stations- 
situated in Feudatory State territory. Until these ques¬ 
tions have been satisfactorily solved little progess in the 
imposition of such taxation can be expected, and district 
councils are thus prevented from making use of one of 
their most fruitful sources of revenue. The necessity for 
the retention of control by Government is exemplified 
by the proposal of the District Council, Damoh, to levy 
a tax on intoxicating drugs and country liquor sold within 
its limits. The proposal was negatived on the ground that 
such a tax could only be imposed under the Central Prov¬ 
inces Excise Act and was not permissible under section 
51 of the Local Self-Covernment Act. In the Bhandara 
district where a terminal tax was successfully imposed by 
the district council friction has arisen over the collection 
of it within a municipal area in which the municipality had 
imposed a similar tax. The local Government has there¬ 
fore sought powers to reserve the right to sanction the 
first imposition of any tax under this section and to fix 
a maximum as in the case of similar taxes under the 
Municipalities Act, by a Local Self-Government Amend¬ 
ment Bill which is now before the Legislative Council. 


81. As regards markets, district councils have made 
more use of their new powers of taxation. All, with the 
exception of theHoshangabad District Council, have taken 
action to notify markets under section 23. The number 
of markets so notified is 737, and 15 district councils have 
also taken action to impose fees and tolls m notihed 
markets under the various clauses of section 24. In a 
few cases it subsequently transpired that some district 
councils had recommended the notification of markets 
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without sufficient investigation, whileothers had not under¬ 
stood the claims of the local sanitation panchayats, over 
markets situated within their jurisdiction. It was then 
made clear that the management of any public market 
held within a panchayat area and the income derived from 
it properly vest in the panchayat and 15 markets that had 
already been notified were withdrawn from the control 
of the district councils concerned. Occasional friction 
has also arisen between the village proprietors and the 
district councils, as the latter have not yet fully realized 
that their powers of control over a market do not neces¬ 
sarily abrogate previously existing rights of property. 

82. Interest shown by the Legislative Council.—'The 
interest shown by the Reformed Legislative Council in 
district council and local board matters can be gauged by 
the number of questions which were asked and resolutions 
moved since its coming into existence, as shown below: — 


Year. 

Questions. 

^ Resolutions. 

1921 



32 

- 

5 


... 



1 

1923 



4 

1 

1924 



1 

1 

1925 

— 


33 

1 

1926 

... 


3 


1927 



44 


1928 (up to Mareh 1928) .... 


27 

... 


Total ... 

... 

154 

9 


Of the 154 questions asked, 28 related to matters on 
Local Self-Government administration generally; 26 to 
constitution and elections; 20 to finance and taxation; 18 
to members, office-bearers, and establishment • 29 to edu¬ 
cation; 12 to dispensaries; 19 to civil worl s, and 2 to 
politics. 

83. Of the 9 resolutions, 7 were moved in the first 
Council. Of these, 6 were common to munic ipalities also 
and have been described in Part I. These recom¬ 
mended that (i) local bodies be allowed to deposit 
their balances with co-operative banks; (ii) they 
be assigned a share in the land and excise revenue to 
supplement their funds; (iii) membership be limited to a 
period of not more than 6 years; (iv) grants be given 
to local bodies for temperance propaganda; (v) nomina¬ 
tions be made from the depressed classes; and (iv) public 
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works be transferred to local bodies. The first 2 resolu¬ 
tions were lost, third was withdrawn and the last 3 were 
carried. The seventh recommending that Deputy Ins¬ 
pectors of Schools should be placed under the control of 
district conucils was withdrawn on Government accepting 
the principle. The administrative control over Deputy 
Inspectors in four selected districts has since been trans¬ 
ferred to district councils as an experimental measure. 

84. The remaining two resolutions were moved in 
the second Council. One recommending increased grants 
for compulsory education, which was common to muni¬ 
cipalities also, was withdrawn ; and the second, recom¬ 
mending the levelling of all fair weather roads, was 
carried. This did not affect the policy of Government in 
the matter of such roads under the management of the 
Public Works Department. Allotments from Rs. 30 to 
100 per mile are made at budget time according to the 
class of roads and as funds are available. 

85. As regards the constitution and powers of 
district council, there has been very little legislative change 
at the instance of the Council. A private Bill introduced 
in 1925 providing for the extension of the disqualifying 
period of sentences of conviction lapsed with the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Council in 1926. The only other private Bill 
which was introduced in 1927 provided for the removal 
of disqualification on the ground of conviction and for the 
transfer as certain powers from the Commissioner to the 
local Government and Deputy Commissioner so as to be 
in line with the Municipalities Act. This was passed into 
an Act of the local Legislative in 1928. 

86. Attitude of district councils towards current 
politics.—The interest taken by district councils in politics 
has been manifested particularly during the non-co-opera¬ 
tion period (1921—23), as in the case of municipal com¬ 
mittees, in the passing of resolutions declaring hartals 
including the closure of offices and schools; putting up 
portraits of prominent politicians in schools buildings; the 
inclusion of training in the use of charkha in the curri¬ 
culum of schools or compelling their employees to wear 
khadar ; and to a lesser extent in giving addresses to poli¬ 
tical leaders and in interference with the excise adminis¬ 
tration. Only one district council passed a resolution in 
favour of holding a conference of local bodies to discuss 
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the question of the flying of the national flag. The 
boycott of the Indian Statutory Commission was advo¬ 
cated in five districts by the closure of offices and 
schools—in some cases for an hour only—on the 3rd 
February 1928, the date on which the Commission landed 
at Bombay. One district council also refused to supply 
information which it thought might be required for the 
Commission. 


PART III. 

VILLAGE SANITATION PANCHAYATS. 

87. Village Sanitation Panchayats are governed by 
the Central Provinces Village Sanitation and Public 
Management Act, 1920 (C. P- Act No. II of 1920). The 
Act was introduced in the pre-Reform Legislative Council 
in 1919 pari passu with the Local Self-Government Bill 
and the Village Panchayat Bill both of which subsequently 
passed almost simultaneously into law as the Central Prov¬ 
inces Local Self-Government Act, 1920, and the Village 
Panchayat Act, 1920. Each of these three Acts formed 
an essential part of the reorganization of the framework 
of Local Self-Gdvernment in rural areas and they owed their 
genesis to the report of the Decentralization Commission 
and the final shape in which they were presented to the 
Legislative Council largely to the Resolution No. 41 of the 
Government of India in the Department of Education 
(Municipalities), dated May 16th, 1918. 

88. The constitution of a panchayat for a local area 
requires the sanction of the local Government which is 
moved thereto by the Deputy Commissioner either on his 
own initiative or upon application by not less than 10 
residents plus the working patel or mukkadam (headman 
of the village). 

89. The functions of village sanitation panchayats 
are declared in section 4 of the Act to be— 

(1) conservancy, 

(2) water-supply, 

(3) roads, and 

(4) any other local work or measure likely to be of 

public utility in the local area. 
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The income of a village panchayat is derived from— 

(1) fines levied under the Act or under section 34, 

Police Act, within the local area; 

(2) all or any of the following; 

(a) an assessment on houses, buildings or land; 

( b ) licence fees of brokers, weighmen, etc., tolls 

on goods brought for sale, market fees or 
cattle registration fees. 

Rules for such charges and taxes require the sanction of 
the local Government. 

90. The working patel in Berar and the mukaddam 
in the Central Provinces are ex-officio members of the 
panchayat; and the remaining members who may not be 
less than 4 in number are elective. 

91. So far the Act merely repeats the provisions of 
the Village Sanitation Act of 1902 which it superseded. 
It is in the control of the panchayat that the present Act 
attempts to effect a material alteration m the structure of 
Local Self-Government. Whereas under section 4 of the 
old Act, control rested with the Deputy Commissioner, 
under section 11 of the present Act the local Government 
may direct that the panchayat shall work in subordination 
to the district council or local board in respect of all or 
any of the matters made over to the management of the 
panchayat. If such direction is made, the district council 
may, subject to the approval of the Commissioner of .the 
Division, apportion between itself and the panchayat all 
sums forming the panchayat fund. The control of the 
Deputy Commissioner is still retained by rules under the 
Act by which he decides appeals against assessments, 
approves of the rates of market dues and cattle registra¬ 
tion fees, receives and may revise all assessment lists, 
approves all works costing more than Rs. 1,000, receives 
the budget and annual report, and may inspect the 
registers of the panchayats- 

92. Although section 11 ol the Act thus permits of 
the subordination of a panchayat to the district council, 
no rules have been framed for the more exact definition 
of their relations with one another. At the time that the 
Act came into operation there already existed a number 
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of panchayats formed under the old Acts. When the 
question of their subordination to district councils was 
raised, they objected no less unanimously than district 
councils pressed for it. In the Central Provinces, district 
councils desired the subordination of the panchayats mainly 
on financial grounds, as it would enable them to obtain a 
share in the income derived from markets, which vested 
in the panchayats. In Berar the management of markets - 
in panchayat areas has never been vested in panchayats; 
and the enjoyment by district councils of the substantial 
receipts derived therefrom was a ground of bitter com¬ 
plaint by the panchayats. In introducing the present Act 
to the Council the local Government had declared that— 
“the items that constitute the income of the panchayat will 
“all be derived from, or in connection with, markets, 
“The provision that part of the income from these sources 
“may be appropriated by the district council, has its justi- 
“fication in the well known fact that village markets, far 
“from being merely local or parochial, draw traders and 
“customers from a very wide area .... it is un¬ 
reasonable that bazar dues collected from people coming 
“from places, sometimes a hundred miles distant, should 
“be devoted to the benefit of a single village. In parti¬ 
cular the income derived from village markets can be 
“spent on the roads leading to those markets and the 
“improvement of the water-supply along those roads; and 
“in any case the proposed distribution of income will 
“enable the district council to spend on roads and water- 
“supply a larger sum than has hitherto been possible. . . . 
“further, we cannot allow the panchayats to work entirely 
“without control; they are now under the control of the 
“Deputy Commissioner and it may be regarded as a 
“measure of decentralization to place them under the con- 
“trol of a non-official body". But'in view of the hostility 
of panchayats to subordination the local Government in 
a Resolution of the Local Self-Government Department, 
dated the 20th October 1926, directed that the administra¬ 
tion of all markets should vest in the panchayats and the 
management of schools, medical institutions and cattle 
pounds in the district council. The panchayats should be 
entirely independent of the control of district councils 
except to the extent of contributing from panchayat funds 
to the upkeep of any district council metalled road passing 
through panchayat areas. The extended financial powers 
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of district councils under the Local Self-Government Act 
of 1920 were put forward as a justification for transferring 
in Berar from them to panchayats the receipts from 
markets to which in fact, under section 5 of the Village 
Sanitation and Public Management Act panchayats were 
properly entitled. The Act is so framed that as long as 
a panchayat is independent of the control of the district 
council it cannot be compelled to share the income derived 
from a market administered by it with the district council. 

93- A Bill was introduced by the local Government 
in 1927 for the amendment of sections 5, 7, and 10 of the 
Act providing respectively (1) for power to levy fees on 
and to enforce the use of slaughter-houses which some of 
the panchayats had constructed ; (2) for power to charge 
interest on arrears of taxes; and (3) that if a municipal 
committee, a notified area committee, or a panchayat 
committee succeeds a sanitation committee it shall take 
over its funds and property instead of their lapsing to 
the district council or local board having authority in the 
area. This Bill was passed into an Act of the local 
Legislature in January 1928. 

94. In April 1928, there were 101 village sanitation 
panchayats in operation in the province, 62 in the Centra! 
Provinces and 42 in Berar. Prior to the Reforms, 6 pan¬ 
chayats were converted into notified area committees 
under the Central Provinces Municipalities Act and since 
the introduction of the Reforms, 2 have been converted 
into such committees and 3 into municipalities. Between 
1923 and 1927, 18 sanitation panchayats have been con¬ 
verted into village panchayats under the Central Prov¬ 
inces Village Panchayat Act, 1920 (V of 1920), and since 
April last, 2 more have undergone similar change. Three 
were disestablished in 1922 for default of payment of taxes, 
as a result of political agitation, and for general inanition ; 
1 in 1921 by application for exclusion, but the villagers 
have now applied for extension of the Village Panchayat 
Act; and one which was established in 1917, worked well 
till 1921, when it came under the influence of the non- 
co-operation movement and ceased to function; it has been 
revived since 1926. 

95'. Although fair progress has been made in the 
voluntary replacement of village sanitation panchayats by 
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village panchayats, 20 out of a total of 104 having been 
replaced so far, the majority of the remainder have resisted 
and are resisting conversion. The main reason is that 
sanitation panchayats have the option of remaining inde¬ 
pendent of the district council and as a rule desire to take 
full advantage of this option. As related in detail else¬ 
where two other reasons are also put forth—one is that 
public opinion is insufficiently developed to guarantee im¬ 
partiality on the part of the administrators or judges consti¬ 
tuted under the Village Panchayat Act; and the other that 
many disputes are settled locally and informally as it is, 
and that the formal constitution of a bench might have the 
effect of protracting and rendering them more embittered. 


96. In the January 1928 session of the Legislative 
Council a non-official Bill was introduced for the repeal 
of the Central Provinces Village Sanitation and Public 
Management Act, on the ground that as under the Village 
Panchayat Act the panchayats have both administrative 
as well as judicial powers, it is advisable that the existing 
sanitation panchayats should be replaced by village 
panchayats; that so long as the Sanitation Act is in force, 
this work would not be done readily; and that the 
existence at present of both the institutions at some 
places creates an anomalous position. Government did 
not oppose the Bill, but pointed out that it had itself 
examined the question as early as 1923; that it was then 
considered that the village Panchayat Act had not been 
fairly tested, and that a longer experience with regard to 
the development of these isolated units of self-government 
was required; that if the Sanitation and Public Manage- 
ment Act was repealed, there would be no guarantee that 
villagers wou!d accept village panchayats, there being 
nothing m the Village Panchayat Act or the rules framed 
thereunder by which a village panchayat could be 
fc ed ., on , a vl N e which did not want it; and 

n h dnrfiflvatf 0r t- f e ff vl l lages now having sanitation 

SSfir y man a T hlCh f affor f ex P erien ce in election, 
public management and administration-an essential 

experience for people who are expected to work 
democratic institutions hereafter—would be left with 
no institution at all. Another difficulty which was 

S*j£l r6Cently iS that £ the Villa * e Sanitation Ac? 
afforded more sources of income than'the Panchayat 

Act. This has now been remedied by amending the 
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Village Panchayat Act. The local Government had also 
suspended the creation of new sanitation panchayats. The 
Bill was then circulated for eliciting opinion- That 
received so far indicates that public opinion outside the 
Council is against the supersession of the Sanitation 
and Public Management Act, and there appears to be 
still scope for sanitation panchayats to exist side by side 
with village panchayats. It remains to be noted that 
although the local Government in deference to the opinion 
expressed in the Legislative Council has set its face against 
the constitution of more sanitation panchayats, it has 
during the current year sanctioned the constitution of one 
after a vain endeavour had been made to persuade the 
people of the town concerned to apply instead for the 
constitution of a village panchayat. 

97. The statement included as Appendix VI indi¬ 
cates by revenue divisions the number of sanitation pan¬ 
chayats which functioned in April 1928, their population, 
constitution, and income and expenditure during the year 
1927-28. An analysis of their expenditure shows that 
64 per cent was incurred on conservancy, 3 per cent on 
water-supply, 11 per cent on roads and 22 per cent on 
other administrative functions. On the receipts side 
56 per cent was on account of assessment on houses, buil¬ 
dings or lands 26 per cent on account of licence fees, 
tolls and cattle registration fees, etc., 0 3 per cent on 
account of fines levied under the Act'or under section 34 
of the Police Act within the local areas, and 17.7 per 
cent on account of other miscellaneous receipts. 

98. That village sanitation panchayats have played 
a useful part in developing civic responsibility has never 
been denied. But the feeling of the present day that they 
have outlived their usefulness has some justification. The 
division of responsibility within the same area between 
panchayats and district conncils is always apt to cause 
irritation and uneconomic administration, and the duties 
assigned to panchayats exclude responsibility for educa¬ 
tion, which perhaps of all civic responsibilities is most 
likely to develop the growth of a sense of duty and public 
spirit. The sanitation panchayat has been perpetuated 
by the .desire to avoid the taxation that the assumption 
of the wider responsibilities of a notified area or municipal 
constitution entails; whilst in a province predominantly 
agricultural the level of wealth in towns which on the 

B 
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basis of population could support a municipality is not so 
high as to preclude, anxiety whether both ends could be 
made to meet. It is, however, remarkable that in the 
Berar division which unquestionably contains a higher 
level of wealth than any of the other- four divisions, and 
where the cotton ginning and pressing industry offers 
scope for profitable taxation, there are found the towns 
with the largest populations under village sanitation 
panchayats- Of 62 sanitation panchayats' in the Central 
Provinces four only have a population exceeding 6.000 
and the largest is 7,600; whilst out of 42 such panchayats 
in Berar no less than 17 exceed the figure of 6,000, and 
of these 3 exceed 10,000 in population. 


PART IV. 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS. 

99. Village panchayats are governed by the provi¬ 
sions of the Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act, 
1920 (V of 1920). This Act which, as already observed, 
was passed by the pre-Reform Council in the last year 
of its existence was brought into force in the Central 
Provinces on May 1st, 1922, and was applied to Berar 
on 1st October 1923. It differed from the Village Sani¬ 
tation and Public Management Act (II of 1920), firstly, 
in that it was an entirely new Act designed, to revive the 
village panchayat, which had foraierly been an important 
feature of Indian village life, in a form which would fit 
in with the development of other local self-governing 
institutions, and make it an integral part of. the structure 
of Local Self-Government; whereas the latter Act repre¬ 
sented a revision of an existing Act under which pancha¬ 
yats had already been formed and were in existence. 
Both Acts gave identically the same objects to panchayats 
to administer, viz., conservancy and water-supply, the 
construction and maintenance of roads, and the under¬ 
taking of any other local work or measure like to be of 
public utility within the area administered by apanchayat. 
But the Village Panchayat Act went further and provided 
for the constitution of panchayat courts with civil and 
criminal powers. It also differed fundamentally from the 
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Village Sanitation and Public Management Act in that it 
vested wide powers of control in district councils whereas 
the latter Act gave panchayats constituted under it the 
option of working under the control of district councils 
and in practice panchayats were mostly independent of 
them. Under the Village Panchayat Act district councils 
control the impositibn of taxes by panchayats, pass their 
budgets and can, by ther vote of two-thirds of their 
members present and voting, reverse or vary any resolu¬ 
tion or order of a panchayat passed in the performance 
of its administrative duties. 

100. The Act provided that a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner might establish a panchayat after enquiry upon an 
application made either by the district council or by not 
less than 20 adult male residents of a village or of the 
group of villages which it was proposed to form into a 
unit of management. It was expected when the Act was 
passed that the initiative in the establishment of pancha¬ 
yats would be undertaken either by district councils or 
honorary workers. In some districts district council 
office-bearers or members did make efforts to get pan¬ 
chayats established by persuading the necessary number 
of residents to submit applications. But the rules as first 
framed required the Deputy Commissioner to satisfy him¬ 
self that fifty per cent of the adult male residents were in 
favour of the establishment of a panchayat, and he was, 
before taking the sense of the village, to explain clearly 
that the proposal involved self-taxation. No promise 
of financial assistance from Government was made. As 
a result partly of the lack of energy displayed by district 
councils, and partly of the emphasis laid on the necessity 
of taxation, few applications for establishment of a pan¬ 
chayat were made and of those a great number were 
rejected as a result of the enquiry which followed. The 
rule requiring a clear majority of the villagers to assent 
to establishment was relaxed, but even then little progress 
was made. 

101. In March 1925 a Berar member of the 
Legislative Council successfully moved a .resolution “that 
instructions be issued to all Deputy Commissioners that 
they should take active steps to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of village panchayats under Act V of 1920 and 
should render all help to non-officials working in this 
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direction”. He pointed out that in Berar out of 37 
applications made and decided 29 had been rejected, and 
made an allegation, which found support in the Council, 
that officials, as well as honorary magistrates who feared 
encroachment on their powers, were opposed to the 
establishment of panchayats. The prominence given to 
the necessity of taxation was also criticized. The local 
Government as a result announced in September 1925 
the formation of a mixed committee to examine the whole 
question. The committee submitted its report in April 
1926. Its recommendations, which were accepted by 
Government, involved amendment of the Act ■and this 
was finally effected by Central Provinces Act, VII of 
1928. The most important changes thus introduced into 
the Act were as follows: — 

(1) Under the original Act the administrative 

duties of the panchayat were placed in the 
forefront, and it was optional with the 
Deputy Commissioner whether he would 
invest it with civil or criminal powers. 
The committee recommended that no special 
importance should be attached to one sphere 
of duty more than another and the revised 
Act makes it incumbent on the Deputy 
Commissioner to confer civil and criminal 
powers if the panchayat desires them. As 
the exercisd of administrative functions is 
optional for the panchayat, it is now open 
to a panchayat to devote itself solely to 
administrative duties, or to magisterial or 
judicial according to its predilection. 

(2) The administrative duties and responsibilities 

of panchayats have been extended. A 
panchayat may now with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the district council regulate the 
slaughter of cattle, construct and maintain 
slaughter-houses, sarais, rest-houses and 
camping grounds. 

(3) The financial powers of panchayats have been 

extended to the levy of market tolls and 
fees, fees on the registration of cattle, fees 
for the use of camping grounds, sarais, rest- 
houses and slaughter-houses. 
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102. In addition to the recommendations that 
required legislation, the local Government made other 
changes in conformity with the opinion of the committee. 
The Deputy Commissioner instead of rejecting applica¬ 
tions himself is required to report for the orders of the 
local Government any case in which he is of opinion that 
an application should be rejected. The local Govern¬ 
ment also accepted the recommendation that initial grants 
should be made from provincial revenues to newly estab¬ 
lished panchayats. A sum of Rs. 25,000 was included in 
the budget of 1927-28 for the purpose and a scale of 
grants fixed, ranging from Rs. 350 downwards according 
to the population of the area administered. A similar 
sum has been included in the 1928-29 budget, together 
with a sum of Rs. 2,250 to enable the special panchayat 
officer and some members of the Legislative Council to 
visit another province for a study of the working of the 
system where it is more advanced. Lastly, an officer was. 
placed on special duty with effect from the 9th February 
1927, for the purpose of fostering the development of 
village panchayats. 

103. In spite of the slow start, development has 
been fairly rapid. In 1923 there were only 11 village 
panchayats. By April 1st, 192 i, this number had increas¬ 
ed to 57. On February 1st, 1928, the latest date for 
which information is available, the number was 136 and 
several districts report a number of applications pending. 
The movement, as will be seem from the statement includ¬ 
ed in Appendix VII has made most progress in Berar 
where 61 panchayats functioned during 1926-27 as against 
73 for the Central Provinces. The difference in progress, 
and in the character of panchayats from district to dis¬ 
trict, is most marked. Emphasis was laid by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in Resolution No. 41, dated May 16th, 
1918, in the Department of Education (Municipalities) on 
the impossibility of developing panchayats on any uni¬ 
form system. The broadest distinction that can be drawn 
is between panchayats which perform administrative 
duties and those which do not. Very few now perform 
administrative duties without exercising civil and criminal 
powers at the same time. Throughout Berar the admin¬ 
istrative side of the panchayats has been developed and 
there are few panchayats which have not imposed 
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taxation upon themselves; In the Central Provinces, on 
the other hand, there is great variation. Two districts each 
reported only one panchayat performing administrative 
duties as against 12 and 7 vested with magisterial and 
judicial powers, and only in one of the two districts has 
the panchayat performing administrative duties imposed 
taxation. On the other hand, there are several districts 
in which every panchayat has recovered a substantial, 
amount on account of taxation. This uniformity within 
a district coupled with a wide divergence as between one 
district and another can hardly be due to any other cause 
but personal iufluence- There is no such difference in 
the history or conditions as to account for so great a 
difference in the manner in which the panchayats have 
developed; and in the committee which examined the 
problems connected with the development of village pan¬ 
chayats it was apparent that there were two schools of 
thought, one convinced that- the administrative duties 
were of paramount importance and the other that these 
were an unessential adjunct to the main function of the 
local settlement of civil and criminal disputes. Where 
the former theory has prevailed the bulk of the pancha¬ 
yats. have jurisdiction over single villages. Where 
administrative duties have not been undertaken groups 
of villages are more common- The most striking example 
U in the Narsinghpur district where the only single 
village panchayat is the one which has undertaken taxa¬ 
tion and the performance of administrative functions. 
The remaining panchayats exercise authority over an 
average of over 7 villages apiece, the maximum number 
being 10. and the lowest 5. The administration of pan¬ 
chayats is still in its infancy and it is as yet too early to 
say whether such grouping is not too wide for the 
equitable performance of administrative duties. The 
Government of India in the resolution to which reference 
has been made considered that even for the exercise of 
civil and criminal powers it is especially desirable that the 
" panchayat should be, as a rule, a body representing a 
single village otherwise the great safeguard for the proper 
disposal of such cases namely public opinion will be lost’ . 
If this principle possesses validity in respect of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction it has all the greater potency in res¬ 
pect of administrative functions as the allocation of re¬ 
sources is a matter in which local jealousy is bound to be 
aroused if the area controlled consists of separate villages. 
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Of one panchayat it is reported that all the expenditure 
has been incurred on the improvement of roads in the prin¬ 
cipal of the five villages which form the administrative unit, 
but other reports are silent on the point of whether there 
has b.een any inequity in the enjoyment of funds. It 
appears likely that occasion for inequity is rare as in the 
multiple-village panchayat administrative duties are rarely 
undertaken. 

104. Another result of the combination of a number 
of villages under one panchayat is that the elected mem¬ 
bers are swamped by the ex-officio members. This has 
been a marked feature of the panchayats in the Narsingh- 
pur district of the Central Provinces and the Daryapur 
taluq of theBerar. The result may be beneficial moreoften 
than the reverse as the headman of the village is its natural 
leader, and the authority which he derives from his office 
reinforces bis position as a member of the panchayat. But 
it nullifies the elective principle on which the panchayat 
system is based. This system would still further weak¬ 
ened if the suggestion were accepted that the authority of 
a bench court which has own confidence should be ex¬ 
tended to neighbouring villages. Such an evolution 
appears bound to come as already where a panchayat has 
proved its capacity and fareness, residents of villages ex¬ 
cluded from its ambit are heard to declare that they would 
willingly submit their cases for its decision. But as yet 
the Act contains no provision by which for such cases the 
panchayats could even co-opt members ad hoc from the 
village concerned. 

As regards literacy, the rules tramed under the Act 
do not require that a single member shall be literate. 
Prior to elections the villages are usually advised to elect 
members who are competent to record the proceedings of 
the panchayat, and in actual practice panchayats are so 
composed that they do not have to seek outside assistance 
for the performance of their ordinary duties. The train¬ 
ing thus afforded is valuable. 

105. In four districts of the Central Provinces no 
panchayats have been formed. Three of the four districts 
lie in the Maratha country, a somewhat remarkable fact in 
face of the development that has been achieved in the 
neighbouring Maratha country of Berar. 
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In one of the districts, Nagpur, there has not even 
been an application for establishment of a panchayat. 

106. The share taken by district councils in the 
establishment of panchayats, and the supervision and 
assistance given by them, also vary greatly. In establish¬ 
ing panchayats district councils sometimes take the initi¬ 
ative, but their interest may be theoretical rather than 
practical as in the case of one district council which for¬ 
warded 50 applications for establishment to the Deputy 
Commissioner for enquiry without itself taking any action 
with regard to them. Few district councils have made 
grants to panchayats and from more than one district 
come complaints that the district council has hampered the 
administration of panchayats by inordinate delay in deal¬ 
ing with their budget and taxation proposals. As against 
this, their stands to the credit of one district couucil the 
advance of a loan to a panchayat to enable it to carry on 
until it could start the machinery of taxation and put itself 
in funds. It was found in some districts when enquiry for 
the information on which this memorandum has been com¬ 
piled was made that some of the district councils were not 
exercising their statutory powers of control at all and that 
the liaison which the Act postulates between them and the 
panchayats did not exist. One district council was even 
reported to have discouraged the formation of panchayats. 
These are unavoidable incidents of a new scheme, which 
the appointment of a special officer should speedly eli¬ 
minate. Where the panchayats have not undertaken ad¬ 
ministrative work the district council has no interest. 

107. Considerable progress has been made in the 
replacement of village sanitation panchayats by village 
panchayats. Altogether 20 sanitation panchayats out of 
a total of 104 have been thus converted and the bulk of 
the taxation levied by village panchayats is accounted for 
by these panchayats. Many sanitation panchayats how¬ 
ever have resisted conversion, and recently a new sanita¬ 
tion panchayat was created in a village of over 3,000 resi¬ 
dents in the Bilaspur district. The residents were invited 
to apply for a village panchayat instead of a sanita¬ 
tion panchayat but flatly refused, and the district council 
which was then consulted recommended that the village 
should be permitted to have a sanitation panchayat as con¬ 
ditions were unfavourable for the establishment of a village 
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panchayat. The objection often raised to a village pan- 
chayat is that public opinion is insufficiently developed to 
guarantee impartiality on the part of the administrators or 
judges, the rank and file particularly fearing domination 
by powerful members. 

108. Another objection to the establishment of pan- 
chayats is one common to all representative institutions, that 
minority classes of the community may find their interests 
sacrificed. The objection found place in a dissenting 
minute by a member of the depressed classes on the 
village panchayat committee, who pointed out that on 43 
of the 59 panchayats then in existence the depressed 
classes were unrepresented. The latest statistics show 
that out of a total number of 1,336 panchas, 48 or about 
3£ per cent are members of the depressed classes. 
Government has no power of nomination to redress the 
balance as it has in respect of other local self-governing 
institutions. 

109. Four panchayats only have been disestab¬ 
lished, and one panchayat has been deprived of judicial 
and magisterial powers Secessions of one of the villages 
in a multiple village panchayat are extremely rare. 
There has as yet been insufficient time for the experiment 
to have a fair trial and it cannot be inferred that all the 
panchayats which retain their full powers are working suc¬ 
cessfully. In four villages panchayats have never actually 
functioned after establishment owing to apathy or to the 
hostility of a section of the population. 

110. As regards the administrative functions of the 
panchayats an analysis of their expenditure shows that 59 
per cent goes on conservancy, 8 per cent only on water- 
supply, 12 per cent on roads and buildings and 21 per 
cent on other objects Their activities are almost entirely 
confined to simple sanitary arrangements, construction 
and improvement of wells, fair weather repairs to roads 
and paths, and the management of fairs and markets. So 
far there is no evidence that they have branched out into 
other activities such as the development of agriculture or 
co-operative credit, or have formed links between the 
village and the nation-building departments of Govern¬ 
ment. Nor have district councils or local boards 
entrusted any of their works to panchayats ior execution. 
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111. With regard to their criminal work the follow¬ 
ing statistics are extracted from the administration reports 
of the judicial department: — 


Year. 

Number of 

Result. 

Benches, j 

l 

! 

j 

Case* 

fried. 

i 

i 

j 

Persons | 
involved. 

1 

Convicted. 

Discharged 

or 

acquitted. 

Re¬ 

ferred 

1925 

1 

24 


10 

14 


1926 

71 

723 

1.136 

356 

694 

2 

1927 

113 

1,156 

1.852 

507 

1,192 

2 


112. Only one district reports reluctance to submit 
complaints to the decision of these benches, and the 
volume of work alone shows that a good start has been 
made and that these benches make a definite contribution 
to the disposal of the criminal case work of the province. 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part 1, 


Statement showing the income of the Municipal Committees in the 

and 


Serial 

No. 

i 

Municipality. 

Octroi. 

Terminal tax. 

1911. 

3 

1921. 

1927. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927- 

2 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Nigpor 

a i3°. ,0 7 

3.63,77, 


... 


6,24*34 

2 

Rarotek 

11,433 

11,868 

12,162 

... 



3 

Kbapa 

7.M8 

9,660 

12,3^5 

... 

... 

... 

4 

Kalmesbwar 

... 

... 


... 



5 


*6,783 

16,909 

,6,355 

... 



6 

Mowar 

... 

... 


... 


... 

7 

Saoner 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Katol 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

g 

Bhandara 

13,757 

18,921 

33,430 


... 


10 

Tnmsar 

.. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

it 

Paoni ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


12 

Gondia 


... 

... 

•• 

... 

33,785 

>3 

Chanda 

26,729 

4',7ia 

51.057 

... 



*4 

Warora 

14,497 

*3.659 

*6,603 

... 

... 

... 

>5 

Wardha 


... 



64,202 

59,032 

16 

Arri 

133,1 

19.376 

21,232 

... 

... 


17 

Deoli 


.. 


... 

... 


18 

Hingangfaat 

25,800 

56 , 4)5 

2,426 

... 

.. 

33,091 

19 

Polgaon 

— 


• - 

— 

■- 


20 

Bmlaghat 

•• 



:** 


8,675 


Total Nagpur Division 

3.60,077 

5 ^ 2,322 

1,75,490 

' ~ 

64,202 


SI 

ss 

lobbulpore 

Sehorm 

‘.53,679 

2,12.809 j 

2,35*60 

■« 

- 

... 

*3 

Marwara — 

... 

*7 

... 

- 

16,615 

35,928 

ft 

SugOr 

63,6*1 j 

83,478 

1.03,345 


• •a 

*•« 

*5 

Deori 


... 

... 

... 

4 , 

... 

9 6 

Etawa 


... 

„ 

... 

• «* 

•»» 

*7 

Khurai 

... 



... 

•«« 

11,379 

28 

Damoh M 




»«* 

19,172 

46,687 

*9 

Seoot 


28,607 

42.048 



„ 

TO 

Mandla 

... 

... 

... 

* 

2,8 18 

10,124 


Total Jubbolpore Di»i< 

*. 44 . 5*5 

3 .* 4 ,S 94 

330353 

■1 

mm 

94 ,i 18 


sion. 




■ 

■ 
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I. 

paragraph aa] 


Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910 - 11 , 1920 - 2*1 
1926 - 27 . 



Tolls. 


Water-rate and 
vancj. 

cooser- 


Pilgrim tax* 

191Y. 

1921. 

10*7. 

191X. 

1921. 

19*7. 

fPll. 

1921. 

1927* 

9 

to 

D 

n 

*3 


15 

16 

17 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 

R*. 



... 

»‘»S 

3,46,016 

3 i 4*.56» 




... 

... 

... 

**63 

0.536 

W87 


... 

3-4' 1 

— 


... 

431 

j.371 

i,3«i 

. 




.. 

... 

780 

732 

*,237 



.« 

.. 

... 

. - 

5.063 

4,001 

4.873 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

401 

608 

666 

... 



... 

*»• 

... 

646 

1.575 

i,8ao 

... 

w»« 

«•« 



... 

... 

1.683 

3.998 

- 

HI 

«* 

... 

... 

... * 

11,830 

19.909 

*3,180 

•«* 




.. 


480 

423 

9)8 

... 

... 


... 



916 

1,017 

M*7 

... 

... 


— 

3.®9* 

... 

... 

2447 

6,617 

... 

... 

- 

80 



5.834 

7,678 

8/138 

**. 

.. 


86 

... 

996 

•496 

3^48 

2,162 

- 

•- 

- 

.. 


... 

>5.859 

*4,906 

3*,*52 






... 

2,105 

788 

10446 

1,114 

21,6*8 

1.2*3 

- 

- 


M37 

»S 

1 404 

13420 

aijfioi 

33^7 

... 

... 


«47* 

*,365 

3.95« 

1.433 

2,300 

J.*94 

... 


— 

- 

•• 

... 

14*6 

2,008 

3.174 

... 

- 


4374 

6921 



3t5S>oi 8 

4,98,396 


... 

3-4*' 

61824 

7,oi 1 

9.532 

71406 

1,13.098 

i, 3+.*98 



•M 


... 

... 

3*6 

•34 

1,on 



•M 

... 

— 


1.38S 

1.758 

4/6* 




.. 



4*923 

11,838 

15.936 

... 

.M 

HI 

■** 


... 


... 

*•* j 


*« 

M* 


- 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Mt 

**• 

*• 

... 

- 

... 

... 

- ■ 

... 

M* 

- 

... 

34* 

aji6 

9.3H 

11,810 

1333* 

9,<9i 

18,091 



••• 

7.350 

3i779 

5.109 

1,804 

3,6i8 

M37 

1 

MS 

... 

.** 

M*i74 

10,800 

14,98* 

9* *2°9 

. 

Xa55,l88 

1.85^34 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the income of the Municipal Committees in the 

and 


Serial 

Municipality 


Other taxation. 

Grauts from Government, 
etc. 

No. 


19x1. 


Bj 

1911. 

192 X. 

1937 . 


X 

2 

18 

x 9 

20 

ax 

22 

25 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

l 

Nag-pur 

Ramtek 

IChapa 

Kal mesh war 
Umrer 

Mo war 

Stoner 

Katol 

- 

i 3 , 90 S 

755 

76 

3*875 

27# 

3 , 94 i 

3 . 7»3 

57.60* 

'.035 

123- 

3 . 78 + 

1,186 

4 . 5*8 

11,014 

13,064 

99,369 

1,0*0 

41 

4 , 2<5 

217 

5 , 7*7 

*2,175 

17,000 

2 . 20,553 

i, 8 oo 

650 

1,200 

2,000 

64O 

■ 2 , 7 X 1 

78,881 

3.083 

1.432 

2.778 

3,863 

t .441 

1,564 

2,134 

49 , 9*4 

4,622 

3 , 5*7 

4 , 47 * 

6,020 

2,963 

3,091 

4,309 

9 

IO 

xi 

19 

Bhandara 

Tumiar 

Paoni 

Goudia 

- 

638 

3 £I 0 

J .793 

1,9*0 

5.947 

4.494 

4600 

1,546 

9.835 

7,122 

8,033 

3,000 

150 

1 > 1 $Q 

5,701 

2 , 46 s 

3 , 53 * 

10,790 

5^538 

2,959 

4,707 

3,594 

13 

*4 

Chanda 

Warora 

- 

1,106 

5 io 

5,065 

i,S«6 

9,766 

3,743 

'.537 

5.773 

1.777 

6,695 

3,*55 

15 

16 
17 
>8 
19 

Wardha 

Arvi 

Deoli 

Hiogaughat 

Pulgaon 

... 

*0,764. 

99 ' 

5,0*8 

165 

*,178 

5.193 

13.156 

7.856 

3,596 

8,877 

5*799 

20,990 

7,011 

1,004 

9,494 

550 

500 

1 499 
*5 

3 , 3*4 

3,249 

8,598 

11.561 

,,464 

9,102 

7 , 4*0 

4429 

*4,646 

4 , 7*6 

20 

BalagUat 

... 

3^65 

* 5,503 

7 ,M 5 

2,025 

8,733 

2.992 


Total Nagpur Division 

6*,6j8 

1,60,108 

*,61,651 

2,40,280 

*, 63,143 

1,48.754 

ax 

2 % 

*3 

jnbbulpore 

Sehera 

Murarara 

- 

*644 

1,556 

5**99 

4.312 

*, 3*6 

4 * 7 « 

5.156 

3.*75 

9 d *7 

404 

456 

1,299 

*i, 79 ' 
i 3 j 1 
4,167 

*3.653 

4,069 

*1,634 

*5 

96 

*7 

Sangor 

Deori 

Etawa 

Khnrai 

- 

1,026 

1,825 

*,795 

7.46* 

2.2*3 

' 14.130 

7,594 

3 . 3*7 

3,353 

12,821 

740 

457 

8.146 

1 . 54 * 

3 ^ 7 * 

14,839 

2^339 

4,005 

3 .S 15 

28 

3 $ 

3 ® 

Damok 

Seooi 

Mandla 

... 

3,724 

16,819 

2,068 

4 , 57 * 

16,732 

i 2,794 

! 4,976 

4,523 

1,250 

500 

5,950 

2,993 

4 ,i 59 

30,984 

4,087 

9 * 5 * 


Total Jubbclpore 
sioo. 

Dm- 

39,750 

58*40 

i 69,145 

i 


53,350 

i,i 8 ,S 77 
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I. 

paragraph 20.] 

Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 1920-21 
1926-27 — contd. 


Other receipts. 



Total income. 


lyii . 


927. 

19 11 . | 

# 

192s. 

1SW7. 

M 

25 

26 

*7 

28 

39 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,12,267 

2,64,383 

5,64,*94 

6.7S.747 

10,10,652 

16,10,573 

3,519 

3.207 

4.315 

19.465 i 

20 729 

*9.507 

i,8 0 

3,380 

2,720 

i^i*5 

■ 5,866 

•9^34 

(>293 

2 170 

2,406 

11,581, 

6,248 

9464 

12329 

ior* 

8,517 

29,189 

314*6 

48^48 

1,829 

3,350 

3.958 

6,8l3 

9,927 

*3,304 

2,555 

5.55* 

4465 

9**73 

32,016 

9.674 

>9,705 

21,346 

26,161 

57.323 

5**3* 

8,>66 

12,247 

34.357 

55.217 

76,141 

£,189 

5,873 

9,085 

6,722 

14,706 

33.847 

*.303 

2,76? 

3.504 

7,362 

H,8l2 

36*191 

16,760 


14,653 

10,479 


62,507 

*0*733 

21,622 

28,603 

44,482 

81,850 

*•04**59 

8,590 

24,127 

18.779 

29,8l6 

53*777 

45.538 

16/559 

37,73* 

23,347 

53^75 

**35,357 

i,*9,53* 

10,840 

a 5i97° 

34,353 

aS^og 

7*,i97 


1^52^ 

4J96 

4803 

8.158 

31*964 

'7.466 

20,367 

4PS8 

48,994 

45>*97 

61,588 

M3463 

1.30.755 

8,002 

9,794 

9,2<>5 

35,068 

31,851 

iy6a8 

1,802 

3,7** 

9,044 

18^46 

45.708 

3 t 10}701 

4,99,098 

8,34,476 

1 o>49*579 

18,10,812 

25^6,4*6 

58,679 

92,171 

1,81434 

2,92,636 

4 51,203 

5,89,533 

3907 

5» x °4 

12,925 

6,269 

9.515 

21,190 

8*69 

20,122 

29,102 

16,852 

47,140 

90,25* 

i5,9«4 

32,060 

*7353 

85,434 

1,42,984 

1,69*567 

»64 

*>773 

1.652 

5.969 

3*529 

5,538 

7.308 

*3.337 

12,887 

6,347 

8,049 

*5i*39 

*5,948 

35»764 

10,924 

24*633 

*0,853 

3*£46 

77'714 

’.34,747 

80,-309 

5,092 

11,038 

12,948 

13*184 

58,538 

5.000 

6,379 

7.807 

18,378 

*4^*5 

39905 

i,*1,636 

1.99.8*7 

3,08,59s 

5.14,317 

8,40,904 

11,71,801 

i 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the income of the Municipal Committees in the 

and 


Serial 

No* 


Municipality, 


t 


2 


31 


Hosbangafaad 


Harda 

Seosi-Malwa 

Sotagpur 

Pachmarbi 


Badnor 
Beta! 


Chbiodwara 

Pandbnrna 

Sansar 


4* 

4* 

41 


Naningfepwr 

Gadarwara 

Cbhiodwara 


44 Kbandwa 

45 Barhanpor 


Octroi. 

Terminal tax. 

1911. 

1921. 

1937. 

1911. 

1921. 

1937* 

3 

B 

5 

6 

B 

8 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs* 


17,601 

* 1.313 

7,182 


6S1 - 
6^39 


*4.556 

7*045 


593 


r,5i6 


7»°73 


Rs. 


Rs. 


* Rs. 


*6i457 


41.882 


15,025 


9,876 

13,044 


64*654 

48,120 


19*3*7 


30*7* 


59,391 

73,014 


1.25 514 


5,923 


4,37* 
1 itW 


8<oii 


10,591 

a3,*96 

3*789 


78.8*5 


46 

47 


Total Nerbndda Dm- 
sion* 


Raipnr 

Dbamtaii 


1.96,708 


52»766 




66,162 


194,660 

1 . 34,092 


47.895 


|l/56,384 


3,238 


29,358 


48 

49 


BBaspar 

Drag 


Total Ckhattisgarli! 

Dirt si on 

Total Ceatxat Prov* 
ioces, 


37^04 


80,570 

ksijBSo 


44 «», 




1 ifli/)2S»i43,76, 


38,666 


i.9>.7S8 


«.&47 

10*065 

1,60,787 


95,690 


55.046 


•0,74.565! 
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I. 

paragraph 20.3 

Central Provinces and Berar jor the years igio-i i, 1920-21 
1926-27.—contd. 


Tolls. 


Water-rate and 
conservancy. 


Pilgrim tax. 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I 

Statement showing the income of the Municipal Committees in the 

and 




Other Taxation. 

Grants from Government, 

Serial 

No, 

Municipality. 







2911. 

IpSi: 

1927 . 

1911. 

1921.. 

1927 . 


< 

2 

18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

33 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Re. 

31 

3 * 

33 

34 

35 

Hoshaegabad 

Harda 

Seoni-Malwa 

Sohagpur 

Pachmarhi 

180 

501 

4,120 

888 

45 * 

2,405 

"76 

998 

2 , 74 * 

*,939 

4.148 

39 

10,711 

1,500 

4,000 

1,625 

7 >ooo 

2,086 

5.258 

2,007 

12,000 

4,077 

9.097 

2,165 

4,457 

11,050 

& 

37 

Badnnr 

Betnl 

4.791 

6,1'SS 

8,882 

2 , 53 * 

2,796 

7 ,ri 8 

3 

39 

4 * 

Ch hind wars 

Pandhurna 

Sausar 

18 

3,ao* 

1,689 

2 . 9*3 

3 . 5*3 

*. 79 ® 

7,ii* 

5.313 

4 , 9*8 

3,212 

500 

3.209 

1,074 

1,841 

9.039 

3,738 

3,346 

41 

4 * 

43 

Narsinghput 

Gadarwara 

Chhindv»ra 

2 , 7 U 

WM 

4,547 

54 

3 , 3*7 

1,800 

1,89* 

13 $ 

1,99a 

34»7 

1 . 5*7 

9.857 

6.704 

3.539 

44 

45 

Khaadwa 

Burhinpur *J 

* »si 
686 

B 

2*065 

12,066 

11,500 

IPS 0 

7*^90 

• 3 . 7*1 

. 33 . 7*9 
31,650 


Total Nerbadda Divi¬ 
sion. 

* 9 i °53 

38.07® 

5 * 49 * 

47.451 

1,26598 

■ 

ttfil 

46 

47 

Raipur 

Dbamtari 

13*029 

7 *° 7 * 

12.768 

6,006 

« 8 > 99 « 

5 . 7*1 

3.198 

500 

10,311 

1,808 

15.025 

M25 

48 

49 

Biltapa* 

Drug 

... 

M 40 

8 , 7*3 

io ,334 

6,1*9 

9,300 

S,H 5 

i,» 5 * 

14,041 

5*57 


Total Chhattisgari 

Division* 

!• 20,101 

* 8«7 

4 fWS 


18^85 

35.548 


Total Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

M«W 49 


3,30,505 


■ 

■ 

4 185471 
























paragraph 20.] 


Central Provinces and Berarfor the years 1910-11, 1920-21 
1926-27—contd. 



Other receipts 


Total income. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927 . 

1911. 

1931 . 

1937. 

24 

as 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,050 

17.818 

3,883 

3,104 

8,417 

10,586 
3*.395 
9,348 

8,901 

8,017 

39.441 

6,700 

4,264 

16,395 

35.396 

46,102 
* 5 » 54 J 
8,868 
« 6,594 

40,975 

75.358 

*'*30 

33,515 

44.356 

1,09.776 

*0,797 

33,197 

17.610 

2,836 

7.098 

6,863 

11,128 

34 t 220 

34,039 

4,08: 

1,158 

407 

19.097 

3439 

1,398 

5,656 

5.137 

3,133 

34,794 

5,596 

2,370 

49.907 

8,731 

6,453 

5 * *743 
15*774 

11,123 

2 , 4 ” 

2,438 

1,324 

12,851 

7 , 9 i 6 

3,984 

3*478 

5.586 

2,905 

15 , 3*0 

18,5*5 

4.573 

25*366 

24,102 

*0,328 

34,396 

38,643 

14,903 

25J20 

7*659 

S3! 

65,426 
37 *°53 

i,i 4.347 

68,348 

2,07,100 

1,30.154 i 

3,20096 

2,23,064 

82,906 

*, 77.574 

3,09,044 

3,87,542 

647,039! 

8,58,916 

31,363 

34*6 

51,73s 

4,070 

75.575 

8,897 

1 , 22,299 

* 0,998 

1,765)63 

16,798 

3,04,918 

51434 

13435 

o< 

25,751 

8 T 730 

«7593 

17.963 

47#705 

29,371 

83,985 

59.796 

19207862 

48433 

90,266 


1,81,002 

3,07,016 

5 » 37 *ooo 

4 , 63.«7 

9.66,565 

14*3,589 

31^*440 

tm 

5 > .54,163 




































APPENDIX 


[Referied to in Part I 

Statement showing the income of the Municipal Committees 

and 


Serial 

Municipality. 

Octroi. 

Terminal tax. 

No. 

1911. 

1931. 

* 9 ® 7 - 

1911. 

193s. 

1937 . 


I 

2 

S 

mm 

5 

6 

n 

8 



Rs. 

R, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

50 

Amraoti Town 

... 

... 

... 


98,9,1 

*. 33,6 >9 

5 * 

Amraoii Camp 


... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

5 * 

Ellichpnr City 

.0. 



.. 


57» l *5 

53 

Ellichpar Civil Sta¬ 
tion. 

... 

... 


*• 

... 

8,811 

54 

AkoU 

.. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

55 

Akot 




... 

„ 


56 

Karan ja 


... 


... 

... 


57 

B&sim 

.oo 

... 


... 

.. 

... 

58 

Marti xapur 

... 

.. 


.. 

... 

... 

59 

Saldana 

... 



... 

... 


60 

KHamgaon 

... 




. 

10,487 

61 

Sbegaon 

... 



.. 

... 

>5.065 

6* 

MaUapvr 

... 


i 

** 

... 

... 

4,^83 

«3 

Jalgaon* 

.. 

... 

... 

.. 


... 

64 

Yeotma! 


•* 

... 

... 

... 

* 9*539 

*3 

Won 


*•* 


... 


... 

56 

Digta* 

•- 

•Vft 

i 


... 

- ! 

1 

j - : 


Total Berar 

•*« 



t 

1 

98 , 91 , 

3 . 95*730 

f 

i 


Total Control Pro- 
vineeso 

8,81,880 

((,81,025 

943,761 

1 

*.59,698 

1 4 . 70‘ 2 95 


*Did not function 
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I. 

paragraph 20.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 1920-31 
1926-27—contd 


Tolls. 

Water-rate and conser¬ 
vancy. 

Pilgrim tax. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927 . 

1911. 

1921. 

* 9 * 7 - 

9 

to 

11 

12 

13 

D 

*5 

16 

»7 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

w,»6 

5.133 

... 

25,74a 

29,602 

35.764 

*• 

... 

... 


... 

~ 

*,960 

S.03* 

7,290 

- 



... 

... 

... 

3 - 4 + 6 

7 * 90 o 

8,854 

... 


... 

Ml 

... 

... 

1,401 

2,997 

3,190 



... 

10,664 

20,623 

17,022 

649a 

12,065 

33,604 

... 



... 

- 

... 

2,210 

3,168 

6,388 

... 


... 




2 ,U 4 

3,490 

4,028 

*• 


... 

*« 

... 


4,354 

4,008 

5,555 

- 

... 

- 


- 


... 

i, 9°9 

3*992 

- 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3,466 

6,979 

11,792 

~ 

- 

... 



•• 

1,868 

7-888 

,1,778 

- 

... 

... 


... 


783 

3.116 

4,386 

... 

... 

- 


- 

~ 

6,221 

4438 

6,689 

... 

... 

* 

- 

... 

... 

*. 447 - 

5,954 

10,646 


... 

»*• 


... 

- 


... 

2,07a 

... 


*•* 

•w 


... 



2012 

... 

... 

... 

23,660 

45,756 

17,022 

62,544 

98,560 

1 , 47,040 

■ 

m 

... 

4a ,70* 

34»477 

37>355 

3^1,895 

■ 

10,27,618 

1 

■ 

3 , 4 u 


during 1926*27; 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I 

Statement shoving the income of the Municipal Committees in the 

and 


Serial 

Municipal it y. 


Other taxation. 

Grant from Government, 
etc 

No. 


xpn. 

X 93 X. 

1927. 

1911. 

1931. 

*9*7. 


1 

9 

18 

Q 

30 

31 

32 

13 




Ra. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

So 

Amraoti Town 

... 

18,280 

6,ioj 

... 


1 2,055 

64,458 

5i 

Amraoti Camp 


♦.037 

5,oi8 

8,819 


16,294 

22,722 

S3 

Ellichpur City 

••• 

12,101 

9,943 

7.993 

1,712 

4,980 

12,380 

S3 

Ellichpur Oil Sivtation 

s>.5<>+ 

l»,g8i 

3,770 

a,io6 

6,993 

6,923 

5t 

Akola 

... 

38,435 

5«68 

62,547 

7.973 

17,496 

24,903 

SS 

Akot 

... 

10,193 

15*050 

21,768 

2,065 

3.559 

3,462 

5<> 

Karanja 


10,367 

1S1O09 

17,710 

1^15 

3*33* 

12,570 

57 

Basim 

... 

7 . 

11,503 

•7.751 

4 , 2*5 

5, 808 

12,046 

58 

Marti zapur 


... 

9,851 

17,618 

... 

i,3*7 

4,946 

59 

Bold ana 

.. 

3*933 

4,031 

6,300 

4,962 

10,875 

39,579 

60 

Khamgaon 

- 

*5,864 


*9.996 

2,009 

6,5*3 

15.396 

5i 

Shegaon 

... 

* 0,344 

19^96 

>4»*36 

1,091 

3.387 

1,55.923 

62 

Malkapur 

... 

5**93 

9.790 

IO,28X 

488 

3,606 

19,068 

63 

Jalgaon* 

... 


... 


... 

• A* 

... 

64 

Ycotmal 


11,37a 

21,111 

3 x ,*35 

6,4*8 

7,219 

21,482 

*5 

Wtm 

... 

... 

- 

9»3*2 

... 

... 

9,Sio 

66 

Digras 

- 

... 

... 

t 3i°03 

... 

... 

i*,44* 


(Total Berar 

... 

1>#»412 

*,*5,891 

*,61,149 

43-549 

1.03,264 

4>37,UO 


Total Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar. 

1 *, 96,964 

5,i M5* 

5 i 9 >. 6 S 4 

347,501 

4A>84o 

3 

8,55,581 


♦Did not function 

































H 


i 

paragraph jo.] 

Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-1 1, 1920-21 
1926-27—concld. 


Other receipts* 

Total income* 

1911. 

zpjl. 

19*7* 

1911. 

1921. 

, 9*7* 

*4 

*S 

*6 

*7 

28 

»9 

Rs* 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

10,489 

39,367 

4i*7i4 

72.382 

1 4*»*5* 

3.65,553 

Si8*4 

4^66 

6,234 

14,811 

30,509 

45,086 

6,255 

9.547 

8,341 

23.514 

33.370 

94493 

4.76* 

u.760 

22,332 

i7»77a 

34.7=6 

44,026 

a i,oi 8 

58,201 

54.086 

84,572 

! *42483 

>,9«^6a 

3.896 

8,868 

5,852 

>*.364 

30445 

37470 

6438 

8.83a 

11,488 

20.534 

32,563 

45.796 

5.196 

1 °J57 

12.183 

31 *474 

3*476 

47.535- 


7*087 

4.360 


30,174 

30.916 

3*7»5 

4,198 

2,56* 

*5,086 

36,083 

60,933 

»8>893 

31.087 

391853 

38 Ah 

74*535 

iP74*o 

5.540 

13,68a 

10.860 

17.958 

.19,101 

1,99470 

4*990 

6,827 

8,240 

*6.932 

*4.861 

85,3 6 > 

7*075 

20,919 

3».733 

16,223 

55^03 

*,*5.535 

... 

•H 

8,393 

... 

... 

29.297 


*** 

13.34s 

... 

... 

4o4oa 

1,0^090 

*.*M98 

2,82,796 

3-88,255 

7.76.680 

*540,847 

5.65.737 

•*,90463 

*7*65.3*5 

*5^0,695 

43.8a.451 

66,954110 


daring 1916-27* 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in 


Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-21 and 


Serin) 

Municipality. 

General administration. 

Collection of taxes. 

No. 

1911. 

1921. 

19*7. 

ign. 

I921, 

1927.. 

j 

2 

3 

m 

5 

6 

B 

8 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

X 

Nagpur 

15**86 

35.336 

48,024 

35.775 

60,355 

80,507 

2 

Ramtek 

868 

94a 

3,060 

*r4*9 

3,*8i 

8,*05 

3 

Khapa 

415 

851 

1,738 

*.7<9 

3,956 

3.649 

4 

Kalmeshwar 

430 

549 

459 

396 

348 

453 

S 

U rarer 

1987 

2,065 

2,8X1 

3,069 

3^12 

4*841 

6 

Mo war 

464 

687 

971 

*97 

475 

736 

7 

Saoner 

6or 

1,066 

843 

44* 

840 

1,042 

8 

Katol 

... 

2,656 

3,15' 

661 

1*659 

9 

Bfcandara 

2,375 

3,865 

3,813 

3>S6 i 

4,599 

6,743 

so 

Tumsar 

496 

1,17s 

4,315 

1,286 

1,lot 

643 

11 

Pnom 

341 

<38 

8*3 

*93 

309 

504 

12 

Gondia 


1,890 

3,864 

*»937 

1,560 

*3 

Chanda 

4.844 

7.536 

6,236 

4.988 

10*53 

10,2 66 

*4 

Warora 

1,837 

5,°6o 

4,542 

4.5<>3 

6,033 

5,806 

15 

Wnrdhn 

4,181 

9.536 

8,599 

3,247 

2,612 

3.30i 

16 

Am 

1*481 

4.176 

5*93 

2,693 

5,198 

6,026 

*7 

Deoti 

&3* 

1,781 

*,545 : 26S 

367 

359 

18 

Hingangbat 

3,465 

9,<US 

9,4*1 

4.089 

8,960- 

4,937 

*9 

Pnlgaon 

1.591 

3.676 

3,808 

1,128 


i*9*3 

no 

Balaghat 

648 

901 

1,7*8 

*73 

55° 

1,465 


Total Nagpur Division 

4».U3 

92/201 

1,13,9*6 

69,486 

V4.747 

1,14,6*5 

as 

Juhbnlpore 

10,445 

31,229 

24:430 

16,97* 

*9,3®3 

3**049 

32 

Sehora 

837 

1 624 

1.817 



109 

2J 

Murwara 

884 

4.S7$ 

2,841 

120 

994 

2,656 

34 

Saugor 

5,15* 

8,173 

7,45* 

6,443 

8,805 

10,959 

»s 

, Deori 

484 

$49 

790 

j 7* 

122 

>33 

26 

Khurai 

S84 

2,172 

*-.504 

49* 

^358 

MS3 

*7 

Etawah 


1,280 

i •« 

... 

3* 

28 

Daxnoh 

I.ljO 

6.629 

4959 

j 693 

775 

1 1°°5 

29 

Seooi 

3,813 

$.*55 

5,4*4 

3.9*8 

5358 

6,433 

y> 

Mandla 

•,783 

3**8 

4,655 

1 267 

3S5 

54i 


Total ] a bb u 1 p 0 rc 
Division. 

21,212 

■ 63,425 

56,M* 

j 

29,080 

47.570 

55,460 


























8? 

II. 

Part I, paragraph 20.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27. 


| Pensions, gratuities, 

Collection of tolls. Survey of land. Refunds. annuities and Prori- 

, dent Fund. 
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II. 

Part I, paragraph 20J 

in the Central Provinces end Berar for the years 19,0-11, 


1926*27. 


Collection of tolls. 

Survey of land. 

Re funds. 

Pensions, fatuities, 
annuities and Prort- 
dent Fund. 


B 



1921- 

1927. 

19:1. 

1921. 

1927. 

1911. 

X921. 

1927. 

B 

so 

II 

12 

>3 

*4 

IS 

' 6 

*7 

18 

*9 

20 

Rs, 

Rs. 

RSa 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


<•« 


... 


.. 

320 

4.43* 

84,417 

a.5*7 

26,548 

22,918 

... 

••• 


„ 

... 

i 

X 

X 


229 

*74 

244 





. 

- 


... 

... 

94 

440 

343 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5*3 

664 

... 


... 

219 

*95 

20 E 

... 

1 

... 

231 

1,263 

*.054 

... 

Ml 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

3 5* 

ro8 

-« 

** 

... 


245 

... 

• ** 

... 

... 

... 

qi 6 

3,4*0 


... 

... 

D 


... 


80 

5* 

•* 

224 

164 


2,231 


H 


m - 

2 

••4 

43 

464 

1.648 

3,254 




mm 

•** 

72 

2 

... 

7 

... 

639 

264 

... 

... 

„ 

H 

... 

24 

2 



... 

678 

*35 

— 

IrfOO 

... 

■* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

1,107 

- 

7 

... 

*7 



•*« 

... 

4.53* 

as 

584 

*,i«4 

742 


- 


... 

- 

... 

... 


... 

373 

2,4*3 

... 


... 


17 

1,682 

236 

*43 

H 

213 

549 

*,6St 

3,848 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 



38 

... 

»«S« 

S* 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

; 

HH 

— 1 

... 

6x1 

5*4 


... 

,,, 

182 

«•« 

4 

... 

130 

l »35* ! 

- 

4,9*0 

**• 

... 

J.5°9 

- 


•* 

M* 

— 

8 

73 ; 

•** 

768 

- 


— 

... 

... 

1 

• ft* 

20 

.98 

1 as 


464 

.101 

7 

5,*40 

*7 

418 

*,*33 

537 

490 

9.381 

86,347 

5.040 

50,284 

37^«5 



■ 




31 

59 

*>* 

2.567, 

4»7§J 

7,«29 


... 

mm 


*49 

... 

.. 

.. 


44- 

263 

19* 

*• 

... 

H 

... 




«9 

3 

... 

*.u* 

... 







170 

„ ( 


921 

3.298 

3,685 

... 

■ Ml 



74 

... 

... 

**. 

... 

... 

306 

... 



MB 

... 


... 

... 


7 

320 

399 

470 

• j 

... 

wM 

... 

... 


... 

... 




... 

• •• 

... 


69 

... 

— 

... 

70 

18 

4*3 

i »458 

1,641 

• ft* ■ 

... 


.. 

... 


... 

*• 

- 

601 

1,279 

3,66i 

6|S 

1 

433 

93* 

... 


105 

M<>7 

',706 

"• | 

110 

728 

499 


6ra 43a 93* 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in 


Statement shoving the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-31 and 


Serial 

No. 

Municipality. 


Public safety* 


19x1. 

1921. 

19 * 7 * 


1 

S 


31 

92 

23 




Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Naff pur 


aS,ou 

53,777 

93.736 

t 

Ramtek 

... 

5*7 

884 

1,821 

3 

Kkapa 

. 

161 

553 

X .173 

4 

Kalmeshwar 


139 

174 

3 M 

5 

Umrer 

... 

94 i 

1,307 

1,823 

6 

Mo war 


7 « 

266 

794 

7 

Saoner 


130 

707 

*489 

8 

K*tol 


... 

97 $ 

2,158 

9 

Bhandara 


733 

M 34 

x.602 

to 

Taxnsar 

.. 

343 

733 

x,5*o 

it 

Paoni 

.. 

174 

173 

28 

13 

Gondia 

• 

M 58 

4 >iS 9 

*3 

Chanda 


3.585 

6,043 

9,83a 

*4 

Warora 

•** 

‘,339 

2.440 

3,051 

*5 

Wardha 

••• 

1,409 

3>'37 

1.877 

9,08 

16 

Am 

... 

x,686' 

3,804 

*l 

Deoli 

... 

3*3 

721 

359 

18 

Hingaaghat 

.. 

2,136 

4 . 7*8 

5,673 

*9 

Pulgaon 

*• 

405 

1,19s 

3,086 

30 

Ba lag hat 


754 

i.i 74 

1.653 


Total Nagpur Division 

1 

39.744 

83,753 

M 5.047 

31 i 
33 ’ 

Jubbulpore 

Sehora 


9.573 

364 

25 l 423 

33 X 

21 . 99 * 

'>469 

33 

Marwara 

... 

636 

I > 75 ° 

5^62 

34 

Sangor 

... 

3,663 

5,336 

7.335 

35 

Deori 


11 

9 

9 

3 6 

Khorai 

... 

665 

*,333 

1,838 

*7 

Etawah 

... 

940 

38 

Damoh 

... 

621 

2,264 

6kW 

*9 

Stool 


997 

2,573 

3,162 

3 ® 

Maud la 


350 

552 

2 , 4 i 3 


Total jubbulpore Division 


1&880 

39.561 

50.819 
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H. 

Putt 1 , paragraph 20.J 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the fears 1910 -! 1, 

1906-37—contd. 


Public health and coavenience. | 

1 

PibUc Instruction. 

19« Xe 

1931. 

>9* 7* 

xgn* 

‘9*1 • 

1927* 

*4 

as 

*6 

«7 

28 

*9 

RSe 

Rs. 

Rfc 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7,10,607 

7>S4 

3.484 

a,»5S 

10,186 

3.9X5 

3,031 

7,*8,801 
7,840 

7,94* 

3.832 

18.013 

4.870 

9U6 

13.884 

13 86,105 : 
1*001 : 
to,860 
3-9>7 

95859 , 

6,407 
7.303 ; 
20,084 | 

>3.341 

3,958 

M3 6 

*,948 

5.947 

i,i«5 

3.795 

70,773 

5*8 

3,*03 
4,58» 
8,302 
3.199 
6,613 
3.83*. 

>,05^5* 

8,17* 

5i659 

5i>5* 

>4,580 
5,33 1 
>5.597 
154>7 

19,69* 

3.399 

9,941 

*9,546 

5,969 

3.651 

18,398 

43.903 
7.848 1 
5>5'8 } 
28,761 1 

6,234 

1,6*2 

3.0*3 

>’,687 
6,318 
6,929 
7,*3° 

15,579 

7,*>4 

8,576 

i*,3>5 

91,615 

18,465 

37,368 

94.945 

47,309 

22,059 

4^33 

4,596 

.,,66. 

10,281 

1769S 

17,010 

59.857 

32,6*4 

4.988 

33.«88 

4.059 

100,033 

97.594 

8,394 

88,505 

8,340 

87,101 

43.845 

5.301 

71,1*9 

>4.346 

4,990 

5,305 

>.690 

9035 

476 

>1,39* 
>0,241 
5487 
30.5 »0 
5,860 

93444 

22,123 

9.3*6 

38,108 

12,983 

6,067 

6 88* 

>4,>47 

1,690 

4,057 

7.553 

9.*8.637 

xi»5».i35 

>8,64,023 

74,403 

*,3> ,583 

3^606 

9^3.366 

3.335 

10,474 

3,99.898 

3,560 

36,4*9 

3,64.179 

6,585 

41.790 

>5.805 

>.333 

4.695 

61,686 

S.161 

13,630 

6 i ,333 
9.2>7 
3*,354 

44,759 

1.694 

8,t 16 

89,678 

3.349 

>6,574 

69,193 

9,466 

16,893 

SJ010 

12,969 

1,215 

4.64* 

30,965 

3,129 

11,763 

.15,319 

3.984 

13.148 

4-85* 

15,667 

1 4>,*S« 

61416 

12,463 

10,610 

l6#20 

43.150 

I 38,659 

35.3*4 

4.34* 

8,519 

9,l6i 

6.980 

11.144 

96,345 

9,7 >3 

4,696 

7446 

4,37,841 

j^gj 

6,32,501 

60,375 

X,41*IS» 

1,93.996 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in 

Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-21 and 





— 

Other expenditure. 

Serial 






No. 

Municipality. 








i$ii. 

1921. 

> 9 a 7 - 

1 

f 

30 

3 1 

3 2 




Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Nagpur 

f* 

33,826 

96,967 

1,04,644 

2 

Ramtek 

... 

456 

970 

739 

3 

Khapa 

.. 

279 

967 

1,062 

4 

Kalmeshwar 

... 

129 

>65 

176 

5 

Umrer 

... 

4.057 

952 

1 , 7*9 

6 

Mo war 

... 

20S 

236 

149 

7 

Saoner 

... 

379 

220 

875 

8 

Kafcol 


... 

3,179 

3,848 

9 

Bbandara 

... 

1,840 

1*652 

1,240 

10 

Tumsar 

... 

209 

300 

867 

11 

Paoni 

... 

637 

526 

893 

12 

Gondia 



1,347 

2,038 

*3 

Chanda 


1 . 8*4 

8,015 

•>503 

*4 

Warora 

... 

56 * 

1,281 

603 

15 

Wardha 


4,409 

4 , 43 t 

4,455 

16 

Anri 


1,557 

63 o 5 

5,942 

17 

Deoli 


183 

635 

358 

18 

Hinganghat 

... 

3,026 

936 

90 S 

<9 

Bulgaon 

•• 

633 

957 

444 

20 

Bala ghat 

... 

339 

540 

686 


Total Nagpur Division 


33,559 

1 , 35,101 

1,33,55° 

21 

Jubbulpore 

... 

36 t Ol8 

57*61 

58,282 

22 

, Sehora 


7 1 

362 

1.056 

33 

Mur war & 


142 

5.394 

4*83 

*4 

[ Saugor 


10,982 

19,982 

83,564 

*5 

Deori 

... 

67 

<34 

65 

36 

Khnrai 

... 

437 

864 

651 

*7 

Etawah 

... 


..4 

68 

38 

Dam oh 

«* 

358 

8 , 5*4 

9,457 

39 

Seoni 

... 

13582 

3 ,i 95 

980 

30 

Maadla 

•• 

215 

693 

1 . 53 * 


Total Jubbulpore Division 

•• 

49,86a 

95 ^ 0 ? 

1,00,137 
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II. 

Part 1, paragraph ao.] 

%n the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-1 i f 
1926-27—contd. 


Total expand! tare. 


1 

1911. j 

i9«. 

19*7. 


33 | 

34 

35 


Rs. 

f 

R*. j 

R». 


8,15^83 

i4*«* 

7,618 

6,187 

35,9*7 

6,067 

7.378 

10,74*89! 
*9.970 i 
16,350 ; 
9,160 
36,011 
9*85 
>9.743 
35, >9' 

19,16,283 

33.533 
*4,484 

"'ii 5 

53.887 

14,4961 

38*59 ; 

46.533 

Nagpur. 

Ramtek. 

Khapa* 

Kalmeshwar. 

Umrer. 

Mo war, 

Saoner. 

KatoL 

34.889 

7.*87 

7.411 

56,64* 

16,337 

13.704 

35.767 

76.176 ; 
33,750 
*6,531 
5® >749 

Bhandara. 

Tamsar. 

Paoni. 

Gondia. 

43.1*0 

31.576 

84.5*0 

5**53 

93,535 

53.671 

Chanda. 

Warora. 

70,801 

35.J46 

7689 

54,101 

8^93 

1,35464 

57.77* 

17*96 

1.47.7*4 

*3,3*3 

1,39.978! 
88,002 
«7,746 
1.3.534 
35,663 

Wardha. 

Arvi. 

Deoli. 

Hingaoghat. 

Pulgaon. 

9^51 

14.767 

27,45 s 

Balaghat. 

13.13,915 

18,66,448 

38,94.49* 

Total Nagpur Diviaioiu 

3.84.777 

6,080 

i6*S9 

5,05,842 

9.440 

53,7*3 

5,69.793 

30,534 

89.489 

Jnbbulpore- 

Sehora. 

Marwara. 

84,059 

3643 

>5,344 

>66,337 

7,665 

34,495 

•«* 

1,57.500 

7.147 

13*82 

36*64 

Saagor. 

Deori. 

Khnran 

Etawah. 

31^13 

7*^1* 

1.04.7*7 

Damoh. 

57,6*3 

64,338 

61,335 

Seoni* 

*4436 

*3*7*4 

44.465 

Mandla. 

6,i4i5«S 

9*®7i°75 

11*7,436 

Total Jnbbelpore DivUtoft* 







APPENDIX 

[Referred to in 

Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1930-31 end 




General administration. 

Collection of taxes. 

wW 

No. 

Municipality. 

1911. 

1931. 

1927. 

1911* 

1921. 

1927. 

1 

2 

ai 

in 

hi 

HI 

HI 

8 



Ha 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3* 

33 

33 

34 

35 

Hoshangabad 

Htrda 

Seo*t*Malwa 

Sobagpnr 

Pachmarhi 

%°9* 

•£33 

IS 

*.«97 

4-4*$ 

3.873 

1,180 

1,291 

3.495 

4,58* 

1,218 

911 

*.763 

*»9'9 

5,696 

1,381 

220 

4.6*6 

1,158 

2,161 

*** 

6/183 

3^9* 

*,378 

593 

6,145 

* 

37 

Bednr 

Beta! 


*#• 

3313 

3W 

... 

287 

401 

* 

39 

4* 

Chhindwera 

Piadharna 

Samar 

•.933 

373 

3*3 

**s 

453 

3.870 

812 

$40 

•,l8s 

*? 

*4 

5*4*9 

38* 

210 

5,393 

538 

316 

4 l 

43 

Naraingbpw 

Gadarwara 

Cbbindvara — 

*»®S3 

632 

35® 

*<757 

invt 

1,576 

*8*05 

2,011 

8l6 

2,101 

1.850 

307 

804 

700 

474 

*.374 

>»34* 

981 

44 

45 

Khaadwa 

Borhaapnr 

.3,5*4 

3J&00 

7,966 

6,809 

15.187 

14,020 

6,413 

5.585 

ft6<3 

12,312 

>,371 
13,099 ■ 


Total Nccfeodda DWi- 
sk>m. 

30,701 

37,5*3 

54,567 

28,830 

38,216 

5 , iO°4 

46 

47 

Raipar ** 

Dbamiari 

S.W 

431 

m 

M 

7,389 

935 

11,370 

635 

17,018 

2*480 

48 

Btlasspar 

• »iS*8 


H 

3-981 

6,778 

9*977 

44 

Dr^ 

. 


H 

... 

444 

75° 

■i 


Total Q>hatt»g*rl 

DtaUoo. 

Ii 8^38 

tow 

29,378 

*»*9°5 

19,227 

30025 


Total 

* »&3>3 

2,15,166 

a,S4pi3 

1*39*7°* 

*.19,760 

*,8lJ13 
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II. 

Fart f«pmgrmph 20.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years igioif, 
1926-37— contd. 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in 


Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-21 and 


Sort*! 

No. 

Municipality. 

"T" 

i 

Pabtic safety. 1 


ipu. 

193 *. 

« 9 * 7 - 

t 

3 

31 

31 

33 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3 * 

Hosfcangafaad 

... 

1,037 

1,864 

3,317 j 

3 * 

Hirdi 

•* 

1,186 

2,539 

3 ,« 8 ‘ 

33 

Seoul-Mai wa 

... 

337 

173 

53 ° 

34 

Sohagpur 

... 

- 

... 

... 

3 S 

Pacbmarhi 


896 

774 

W8 

36 

Badnur 

... 

331 

... 

IM 

37 

Batnl 

... 

... 

763 

i^6t6 

38 

Chbindwaii 

- 

539 

M 77 

3 » , 37 

39 

Paodhnrita 


... 

19a 

66 

40 

Sansar 

- 

1 

16 

*95 

41 

Naranghpur 

- 

654 

3,188 

‘,*94 

4 * 

Gadarwara 

• 

700 

1,633 

‘.a 6 ® 

43 

Cbbindwara 


340 

7 U 

355 

44 

Kbaud wa 

- 

1 . 54 * 

4,183 

16,619 

45 

Barbaapor 

- 

3*007 

6,061 

8 , 3*5 


Total Nerbudda Division 

.. 

10,340 

93,366 

38,779 

4 $ 

Raipur 

.. 

6,806 

‘0,187 

10,486 

47 

Dbaartari 


<»4 

1,1 j 8 

*,«S6 

4 * 

Bflaapar 

• 

*.748 

SS 9 * 

5,689 

49 

' Drag 

- 

. 

‘,495 

3,359 


Total Cltbattitgarb Division 


o ,*38 

18,508 

21,370 


Total Central Province* 

• 

7S.ni 

1,64^88 

*,S&oi 5 
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II. 

Part I, paragraph 20.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—contd. 


Public health and convenience. 

Public Instruction. 

1911. 

1921. 

1927 . 

1911. 

1921. 

1927. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

f8 

39 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

19,015 

20,966 

30,588 

3,764 

5*108 

10,032 

94.513 

43*943 

66,8x0 

7 » 97 i 

1 17^39 

26,564 

5 *n 8 

8 . 3*5 

9*039 

3,*47 

5745 

6,>S. 

3.797 

... 

< 5,474 

3,610 

1 

Sfi62 

• 5 i 49 2 

17 . 7 X 3 

13»20X 


... 

25 

4^99 

... 


4 * 3*7 

... 

*** 

... 

M.IOS 

13,831 

... 

6,400 

8*000. 

10,80S 

37,728 

33424 

5.007 

4,399 

5^02 

3.035 

4.388 

7,502 

>,573 

4,129 

5,323 

2,251 

2 * 93 * 

3*473 

839 

4,377 

3.9 «3 

7*505 

• 7 . 7 1 * 

> 2,385 

2,432 

* M 77 

1 

7.307 

8,064 

> 2.547 

* 5,077 

4 . 3 S* 

11,290 1 

124120 

2434 

> 2,115 

8,989 

8,862 

3 , 83 ? 

2,178 

40,506 

1,60,980 

1,(8,180 

12,769 

19 , 7 » 

63,297 

37*753 

81,941 

'. 19,730 

>>.930 

40966 

58,173 

3.54,979 

4 . 35.293 

4 , 48.492 

63,682 . 

* 3*479 

2,16,479 

85.417 

>.> 7,743 

1 ,60,948 

9,090 

! 

24,906 

65.899 

8,694 

8,748 

32 , 2.3 j 

1,615 

3.289 

6, 3'5 

25.173 

5 °, 9 °> 

61,348 

>J ,054 

20,258 

38-997 

•• 

24.>49 

40,021 

... 

4*302 

8,358 

1,>3.313 

2 / 51,540 

2 , 94,530 

23.759 

53,755 

i. 19>S69 

17.24,770 

33 , > 2.540 

32 . 39.546 

2,22,219 

1 5.60,280 

^. 99,580 
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appendix 

[Referred to in Part I, 


Statement showing the expenditure of the Muni tip at ^ ******'* 

1 yZO'Zl 


Serial 

No. 


Other expenditure* 

Municipality. 

1911* 

1921. 

X927. 

1 

a 

30 

31 

32 


- 

Ra* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

31 

Hosbangabad 

74« 

957 

1*314 

3* 

Harda. 

3.441 

6,815 

4,438 

33 

Seoni-Malwa 

000 

«»9i9 

475 

34 

Sokagpur 

91 

*•# 

410 

35 

Pacbmarhi 

6,«73 

6,i 16 

7,747 

3® 

Badnur 

324 

... 


37 

Betul 


459 

587 

3» 

Chhindwara 

409 

2,636 

1.5** 

39 

Pandhurna 

95 

364 

173 

4® 

Saosar 

33 

162 

269 

4* 

Naraiogbpor 

245 

34*8 

4^ 

4* 

Gadanrara 

186 

2x5 

474 

43 

Cbbindwara 

96 

28t 

146 

44 

Kfcaadwa 

14,801 

8,207 

3*945 

45 

Burbanpar 

1x956 

2j821 

1*598 


Total Nerbndda Division 

28,692. 

34400 

23,561 

46 

Raipur ~ 

5498 

8,459 

10,047 

47 

Dbamtari 

89 

363 

1,283 

4» 

BBaspur 

819 

1.387 

8^38 

49 

Drag 

. 

57* 

*,‘73 


Total Cbhattisgarh Division 

6,406 

10,780 

2M4* 


Total Central Provinces 

>.37.519 

2.65,890 

2,77689 
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II. 

paragraph ao ] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the year 1910*11, 
1926-27—eontd. _ 


Total expenditure. 


19:1* 

1921 . 



33 

34 

35 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


28*848 

38.486 

44,689 

Hoshangabad. 

>.15.483 

76**46 

1 , 05,880 

Her da. 

• '.*78 

19.546 

19*836 

Seoni-Malwa. 

8,373 

... 

30,049 

Sohagpur. 

23,810 

*S «84 

16,450 

Pachmarhi. 

10,60s 

- 

... 

Badnur. 

... 

3 5 j 3*7 

*8,731 

Betol. 

21,229 

56,012 

S‘,737 

Chhindwara. 

5.365 

10,690 

14492 

Paadhnrna. 

3,531 

8,113 

8.794 

Sausar. 

14,188 

18,543 

«4*357 

Narsinghpnr. 

15,673 

37,726 

82 , 3 ^ 

Cadarwaia, 

6*44 

•9.383 

* 3 , 5*9 

Chhindwara. 

80,880 

*.i S«*6 

2,26,802 

Khandwa. 

64336 

i.55,57i 

2,15,880 

Burhanpur. 

4. >0,543 

7»*7iS5 f 

8^7.50* 

Total Nerbudda Division 

a, »S54 

1,86,873 

*,79,1*8 

Raipur. 

6,450 

* 6 , 5*7 

49,54* 

Dhamtarl. 

47^4 

9S,783 

1,34,544 

BiU&pur. 

~ 

36,978 

59.007 

Drag. 

1,75.888 

3 , 33 ,'60 

5 . 22,231 

Total Cbhattisgarh Division. 

*4.13,87* 

38,44^34 

53^2,651 

Total Central Province?. 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-21 and 


General administration, j Collection of taxes. 


oerai 

No. 

Municipality. 

1911. 

1921. 

— 

1927. 

i 

1911. 

1921* 


z 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Rs. 

Rs. 

r 

Rs 

R,. 

Rs 

Rs. 

So 

Amracfti Town 

■* 

3.548 

50,313 

13,880 

1,659 

15,007 

,4.497 

Si 

Amraoti Camp 

... 

3.3S6 

4,014* 

5,432 

552 

807 

,.3,7 

52 

Eliichpur City 


1,943 

2,842 

5»°49 

297 

87s 

,4,782 

S 3 

Eliichpur Civil Station 

1.494 

2,500 

a ,447 

311 

*67 

535 

54 

Akola 

... 

2^40 

9,606 

,1,647 

i ,399 

z,8x8 

3 , 951 

55 

Aot 

... 

785 

2.441 

2 * 95 ° 

461 

$ 4 $ 

987 

5 « 

Karanja 

... 

1,626 

2,943 

3*307 

262 

890 

95 i 

57 

Basim 

... 

1,857 

4,267 

4,553 

438 

687 

595 

58 

Murtizapur 

... 


2,765 

3,708 


465 

683 

59 

Bui d ana 

... 

1,490 

,,668 


207 

226 

339 

60 

Khamgaon 


2,191 

4,671 


73 i 

1,627 

3 , 3 So 

61 

Shegaon 

... 

I»78o 

3,552 


343 

478 

i, 64 o 

62 

Malkapur 

... 

1,310 

2 , 94 , 


264 

461 

2,974 

63 

] alga on (a) 

... 

- 


H 

... 

... 

... 

84 

Yeotmal 

... 

1,229 

6,u*j 

7,333 

256 

1,128 

1,759 

$5 

Wun 

- 

... 

... 

2,733 

... 

... 

238 

66 

Digras 

... 

... 

... 

4,083 

■■ 

... 

... 


Total Berar Division 

- 

24,619 

60,636 

88,781 

7,l8o 

25,581 

48,641 


1 Total Central Provinces 
i and Berar* 

i»59i932 

1.75,80* 

3,42.794 

1,46,881 

2.45,341 

1 

3 * 29,954 


(/i) Did not function 
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II. 

paragraph so.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 


JQ2037—COl*lQ. 



-r 







Pensic 

ns, gram 

ities. 

Collection of tolls, j 

Survey of land. 

Refunds. 


annuities an< 
Provident Fun 

i 

id._ 

1911. | 

1 

1921. 

1 


1921. 

*9*7- 

igix. 

1921. 

1927. 




El 

■ 

3 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

x 7 

3 

31 

20 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

*1*79 

.. 


28 

n 

... 

i>453 

120 

123 

977 

4.401 

6,404 

... 

... 


... 

3 

... 

10 

! 

7 

220 

48o 

34 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

H 

.. 


7 

119 

458 

1,478 

2,133 


... 


82 

121 

1 

... 

109 

X 

343 

1,640 

242 

3.«6 

3.774 

6.753 

• a* 

... 

.. 

34 

1,28 8 

SO 

90: 

3,501 

75* 

... 

... 

.. 

• . 

... 

... 

276 

25 

1.535 

304 

«,2i3 

1.667 

. 


... 




5 

XI 

94 

489 

1.336 

768 

... 



... | 

... 


20 

— 

*5 

554 

976 

... 

... 

... 


... 


18 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

554- 

750 



... 




.5 

13 

.. 

270 

438 1 

... 


... 


... 

224 


2 

... * 

4 

569 

9,548 

257 


... 

... 


*• 

35 

3 

XX 

50 

276 

1.049 

100 

... 



... 

H 

... 

82 

43 

- 

273 

746 

1.654 

... 

... 

... 

- 

H 

... 

! *•* 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

"* 



134 

... 

1 

... 

j 72 

.** 

53 

494 

2.290 

4,365 

*** 

•* 

■ 

I 

3 

I 

■ 

: 


... 

•M 

<S 4 

125 

5.405 

3774 

6,887 

IIO 

345 

54 

s,*83 

1,627 

2,040 

6,127 

22,450 

19,248 

6,024 

9.346 

7,835 

661 

4,781 

926 

4,486 

16,171 

* 

90,342 21,99 

2 1,04,41 ( 

t> 82,621 


during 1926-27. 
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APPENDIX 


[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

igao-21 and 


Serial 

No. 

Municipality. 

Public safety. 

19J1. 

1921. 

1927- 

i 

2 

21 

22 

23 



RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

SO 

Amraoti Town 

d.044 

9.093 

19,299 

5* 

Amraoti Camp 

99° 

x,S70 

2,422 

5* 

Ellichpor City 

969 

1,120 

3.793 

S3 

Ellichpnr Civil Station 

S69 

649 

1,650 

54 

A kola 

4.558 

5,6*3 

9>826 

55 

Akot 

1,387 

2,114 

2,928 

5* 

Karan]* 

(.49* 

2,680 

3.752 

57 

Basim 

877 

M16 

2.3^5 

SB 

Mnrtizapor 

- 

1,148 

<(9*8 

SB 

Bmldana 

S‘4 

74 1 

767 

6o 

Kbamgaon M 

3» ,0 5 

4.479 

5,766 

6l 

Sbegaoa 

796 

*.*43 

2,796 

<5* 

Iftlkapnr 

557 

*»077 

2.928 , 

*3 

Jalgaon (a) 

... 

... 

- 

*4 

Yeotmal 

954 

V94 

5,034 


Won 

- 

... 

S85 

66 

Dtgras M . 

! 

•* 

766 

! 

Total Bern Division 

20,720 

35.947 

59,539 


Total Central Provinces and Berar 

■■■■ 

2.00,035 

3*5.551 


(<*) Did not function 















lOI 


II. 

paragraph so.] 

in the Central Provinces and Herat for the years 1910-11, 
1926-37—contd. 


Public health and convenience. 

Public instruction. 

1911. 

192U 

1937. 

1911. 

192s. 

I937‘ 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Hs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

61,261 

*>85,190 | 

W»*93 

8,559 

47*374 

* *17,144 

9,429 

28,364 


635 

1,604 

6,888 

15,688 

21,240 

42,325 

4465 

*3.997 

to 

<p 

0 

* 2,749 

13,962 

19,165 

2,759 

36,709 

22.740 

43,88 i 

i,o8,g2a 

1,01,386 

8,375 

24-540 

46,920 

10,467 

15.676 

36,990 

3.03 

8,270 

8,745 

11,463 

16,679 

2 3,977 

4P28 

7,952 

*8,104 

*5,3*7 

18463 j 

40,015 

3,710 

6,075 

11,081 

... 

9,884 

23,616 

... 

4,84a 

6,158 

9,29s 

18,836 

41,777 

2,079 

3,453 

5,935 

21,938 

59-922 

44.287 

3,799 

20,352 

39*44 

11,196 

22,655 

3,18,926 

4.2*9 

7,515 

2 <W4 

71902 

16,561 

28,858 

2>3S3 

8,746 

23390 

i 

22,528 

33.413 

47,307 

2,988 

10.379 

41.73 3 

... 

- 

13.413 


... 

4,788 

- 

... 

17,066 



7,966 

a.43,117 

5,70,277 

10,18,133 

5**432- 

2,01,808 

4,01,702 

i 

19,67,887 

28,82,817 

42.5 ,679 

m 

7,62,088 

13,01,282 


during 1906-27. 





























APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the Municipal Committees 

1920-21 and 


Other expetrditare. 

Serial 

No. Municipality. — 

ign. 1921, 1927. 



(*) Did not function 
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II. 

paragraph 3o1. 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years igio-u, 
1926-27— concld. 


Total expenditure 

* 


19x0-11. 

1910-ai. 

1936 ' 37 . 

33 

34 

35 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



2,77.398 

3 » 7 °»i 3 i 

Amraoti Towo. 

» 5 iO«i 

37,543 

48,9*6 

Arrtaoti Camp. 

24,804 

41,68a 

98,416 

EHichpur City. 

18489 

56^75 

47 , l* 1 

EUichpur Civil Station. 

66 ,*39 

i* 95 ,n 7 

1,90,450 

Akola. 

16,874 

36,376 

47 . *55 

Akot. 

30,559 

35,69a 

5 I »537 

Karan] a. 

23. l6 S 

33,355 

60,120 j 

Basim. 


* 0,439 j 

37,867 

Mmtizapur. 

14,064 

*5,928 

52 >954 

Bnldann. 

33 j 793 

96,011 

2,03,815 

Khamgaon. 

18,836 

37,932 

3,49,285 

Sheogaon. 

13,016 

3 >,537 

65,893 

Malta pur. 

... 

... 

... 

] algaon. 

18,613 

56,839 

1 , 10,528 

Yeutmal, 

... 

... 

£ 3 , 5 j 8 

Wan. 

... 

... 

$ 

u 

CO 

0 

Digram 


9 . 82,324 

16.^7,406 

Tc-tal Berar Division. 

mm 

48,26,55s 

704^,57 

Total Central Prr.vinces and Berar. 


during 1936-47. 










APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement showing the number of Notified Areas under the 
1910-11, 1920-21 and 1926-27 and their 






In 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Notified Area. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

From 

taxes. 

From 

other 

sources. 

» 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

t 

3 

3 

H 

5 

6 

1 

Katot (Nagpur) (0) 

1910-11 

6,269 

Rs. 

7,344 

Rs. 

*.9*6 

Rs. 

2 

Sindhi (Wardha) 

C 1920*21 ... 

(. 1926*27 ... 

6.000 

5.444 

841a 

2,168 

S.37S 

20083 

855 

502 

3 

Gondia (Bhanlara) (A) 

1910*11 ... 

5.847 

8.814 

3)37* 


4 

Etawah (Saugor) 

( 1910*11 

1 1920-21 

8,968 

8,968 

1 *.535 
a^s6 

'.249 

5^29 

24* 

*•9*7 

5 

Bamorah (Saugor) 

( 1920-21 
(1926-27 ... 

1,322 

>.5*5 

$OI 

435 

4.74* 

7.357 

2.520 

1.787 

6 

Itarsi (Hoshargabad) (c) ... 

( 1910-n .. 

\ 1920-21 ^ 
( 1926-27 ... 

4*430 

4,430 

7.007 

2,555 

16,206 

25*503 

17,600 

*3*48 

... 

7 

Sohagpur (Hoshangabad) (d) 1920*31 ... 

7.239 

5.121 

9,180 

555 

8 

Pipariya (Hoshangabad) 

f 1920-21 ... 
(1936-27 

2 , 4 o 6 

3*213 

6,838 

11,065 

3,030 

•4.601 

868 

3,166 

9 

Betul Bazar (Betul) 

C 1910-u ... 
< 1920-21 

C 1926-27 .. 

4*173 

5473 

5,773 

2,580 

3955 

3,644 

1.876 

2.578 

4481 

398 

650 

343 

10 

Mnltai (Betul) 

1 1920*21 .. 

5 1926-27 ... 

3.808 

4.059 

3 #89 

5,230 

*0*0 

13.760 

827 

877 

ti 

Kareli Ganj (Narsinghpur) 

192C-27 .. 

2.170 

*0,574 

3,556 

*.*54 

12 

Bhatapara (Raipur) 

(1920-21 ... 
i 1926-27.. 

4,038 

5.348 

**, 39 * 

* 7 , 7*2 

3.569 

5.648 

886 

2,307 

13 

Drug (Drug) (e) 

1910-u 

7.048 

3i®45 

6.756 

5**59 

*4 

Champa (Bilaspur) 

1926-27 . 

6.344 

49 

*94 

354 


Total 

C 1910-11 ... 
J 1920-21 ... 
(1936-27 .. 

38.035 

43,674 

4O1873 

*74573 
58.169 
7^ 400 

**>58* 

59,708 

69,995 

5,798 

9.078 

9.570 


(a) Converted into a 
(5) Converted into a 
(c) Converted into a 
tf) Converted into a 
(*) Converted into a 
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paragraph 42.] 

Central Provinces Municipalities Act existing in the years 
income and expenditurs during those years. _ 


come. 

Expenditure. 



Total 

excluding 

opening 

balance. 

Total 

receipts 

including 

opening 

balance. 

Incidence 
of taxation 
per bead of 
population. 

Ordinary. 

Extra 

ordinary. 

Total. 

Closing 

balance. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

*3 

R«. 

9,280 

Ri. 

45,427 

Rs. a. p. 

1 2 8 

Rs. 

6,936 

Rs. 

R*. 

6,936 

Ra. 

8,491 

M ,542 

23,733 

21,229- 

*8,478 

1 6 5 
063 

15,806 

22,050 

986 

1,825 

16,79* 

23,87s 

4,437 

4.603 

1 2,086 

it,608 

x 8 x« 

14.729 

20 

14.749 

* flS » 

4,02s 

9,902 

4,186 

49,393 

046 

0 4-3 

3,407 

8,534 

603 

2.333 

3 .r*o 

10.867 

47 * 

1,526 

7 . 75 a 

9,579 

9.98* 

16.166 

060 

047 

6,456 

6,233 

2,566 

1.225 

9.02a 

8,458 

960 

7,708 

9>o°7 

33.80* 

38,951 

12:6:6 

49984 

80.792 

092 

3 10 6 

3 3 

9,216 

14,807 

27,298 


9,216 

'4,897 

*7,298 

3.400 

3&067 

53.494 

4S.1S* 

18,429 

0 12 0 

25* 113 

613 

*5.735 

*,70 

10,726 

»7,83* 

*5.428 

42,542 

2 13 <5 

3 7 1 

12,272 

20,594 

1,930 

2,i73 

14,802 

22,7*7 

11,226 

19.775 

4,854 

7.483 

4,435 

6,478 

0,732 

6,166 

076 
0117 
0 10 I 

3.74^ 

6,891 

5.203 

393 

757 

322 

4,140 

7,648 

5,5*5 

*9338 

2*084 

741 

4,»a6 

19,857 

7,509 

21,213 

0 13 0 
» 4 7 

6,461 

11,892 

832 

772 

7.293 

12,664 

2x6 

8*549 

15,284 

18,692 

4 13 it 

7,*47 

J.35* 

8.599 

10,093 

15,845 

25.697 

16,727 

41.330 

2 13 3 

3 5 1 

12.238 

25,004 

1,156 

11,699 

>3.394 

36,703 

3.331 

4.617 

45.7*0 

24,093 

089 

18,369 

2,104 

20,473 

3*6 jo 

597 

597 

... 

597 

... 

597 

... 

5>°5* 

','9,949 

1,55,9*5 

80,108 

i,7i,4i3 

2,56,076 

0 ix 8 
I 2 10 

339 

S^.tos 
98668 
1,26,118 

3»**9 

n,*72 

20,368 

S 9 ,*a 4 
1 09,84 o 
1.46,486 

21,184 

* l >sn 

1.09.590 


Municipality in 1919. 
Municipality in. 1919. 
Municipality in 1925. 
Municipality in 1922. 
Municipality in 1917. 



io6 

appendix 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the income oj the\District Councils 

1 020*2 1 and 


Serial 

No. 

District Council. 

i 

I 

2 

K 

Nagpur Division . 

N agpur ... 

9 

Wardha 

3 

Chanda 

4 

Sironcha Independent 

5 

Local Board. 

Bhandara 

6 

Balaghat 

7 

Total 

Ji.bbutyore Division . 
Jub bul pore 

S 

Seoni 

9 

Mandla 

to 

Sangor 

u 

Damoh 

! 

ia 

Total 

Nerbudda Division . 
Hoshangabad 

i 3 

Narstnghpur 

M 

NiTjar 

*5 

Betul 

16 

Chhindwara 

17 

fndep endent Mining 

iS 

Local Board, Chhind* 
wara. 

Total 

Ckkattisgark Divisim 
Raipur 

«9 

Bilaspnr 

20 

Dreg 

21 

Total 

Total Central Province* 

Btrar Division, 
Awraoti 

22 

Akola 

»3 

Boldxn.i 

*4 

Yeotmal 


Total 

Grand Total ,j 


VI.-Local 
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IV. 

paragraph fio.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1926-27. 


1926-27. 


rates. 

XVII.—Polic. 

Others. 

Total. 

Cattle pounds* 

1910-11. 



x910.11 

(920*31. 

1926-27. 

1910-11. 

1920*21. 

1926-27* 

9 

10 

XI 

12 

}3 

14 

i 

16 

17 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R». 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


... 

... 

59,647 

70,164 

92,812 

22,08$ 

39366 

47,653 


... 

11,983 

37,11 1 

37*299 

65,846 

21 >439 

54.877 

60*229 


•*« 

5,551 

21,<22 

17,807 

42,505 

11,101 

*3.766 

26,303 

H| 

... 

... 

1,86s 

1,817 

3,598 

530 

744 

638 


... 

BS1 

33,478 

’■20,58t 

73,838 

6,634 

16,993 

18,423 


... 

EEl 

16,221 

■5,450 

49,ooo 

6,378 

13,081 

18,135 


- 

58,988 

1*69*7*7 

I,72,tl8 

3,27*599 


1,48,827 

1,71,380 



1,511 

53,728 

52,395 

70,631 

26,505 

59,*59 

79,463 

... 



16,841 

20,379 

3',360 

8,4.14 

18^95 

18,767 

... 



14,851 

7,941 

*9»4i9 

8,96a 

21,290 

30,800 

.. 



30,023 

48,883 

66,041 

16,487 

45,397 

37,181 

... 


nil 

21,103 

*5,136 

32,705 

M,027 

35.860 

29,714 

- 

... 

15.538 

‘•36.546 

1,54,734 

3,20,146 

74,393 

1980,001 

1>95>9*S 




39,863 

55*752 

61,410 

10,437 

31.823 

29,28l 

... 

... 

... 

35,501 

34,346 

45.813 

8,382 

18,837 

19,967 

... 

.. 

... 

26,356 

40,990 

50,930 

26,793 

80,368 

64-135 



... 

16,184 

13.313 

23,286 

7**39 

10,714 

10,8(2 

... 

... 


17,785 

18,33s 

34,678 

9,601 

24,i5<> 

*1.97* 


*** 

■ 

1 

... 

1.945 

... 

... 

2.563 

... 

... 

... 

1,35.689 

1,62.536 

2,18,072 

62,352 

1,66,893 

1.48,730 



• 6,965 

47,568 

43» 2 °S 

79,370 

26,598 

4®, 741 

48,988 

... 

.. 

16,307 

3t,«45 

37*49 1 

63.173 

24.244 

45.458 

52.565 

... 

... 

1,703 

.12,398 

32,048 

51,558 

15,460 

29,373 

*7,242 

... 

... 

35,065 

1,14,011 

1,12,747 

1,94,101 

66,302 

1 * 3 3*57 a 

*,*8,795 

... 




6,02,135 

9,59,918 

2,71,214 

6,19,292 

6*44,830 

73,376 


32,583 

1,39.702 

1,27,258 

3,92,856 

29,181 

94,5.89 

62,784 

73,000 

.. 

56,280 

1,45 608 

50,002 

3,72,101 

2r,942 

73.174 

67,412 

S4,ooo 

... 

65,986 

',04592 

50,676 

3,48,01.9 

25,437 

78,509 

54,3>9 

21,557 

*• 

48,446 

49,619 

32,090 

1,5013.1 

*9,634 

86*071 

57,02 i 

2*1,933 

... 

2*03,295 

4*39.721 

2,60,1*26 

12,63,019 

1,11,184 

3i3a*343 

2.41,537 

*(21,933 

... 

3*12,886 

9,95,714 

8,6?,x6i 

22.23,017 

3.82,398 

9,51,635 

8*86,367 




















































































APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the income of the District Councils 

1930*21 and 


XIX.-* 


Serial 

No. District Council* 


School fees. 


Contributions from 
Gotenraent. 


IS 


Nmgfnr Division. 
t Harper 
a Wardha 

3 Chanda 

4 Sironcha Independent 

Loci! Board. 

5 Bhandara 

6 Balagh&t 


Jvbfatlpor* Division. 

7 lubbolpore 

8 Seoni 

9 MandU 

10 Stugor 
it Daraoh 


Norbttdia Division. 
il Hoshangabad 

13 Narsinghpor 

14 Nlmar 

15 Betel 

10 Chbindwara 

17 Independent Mining 

Local Board, Cfcfcind- 
warn 

Total 

Ckkattisgorh Division. 

18 Raipur 

Ip BDasper 

so Dreg ^ 

Total ~ 

Total Central Provinces 

Birmr Division. 

It Amraoti 

Afcota 
33 | Saldana 
1 Yeotmal 

Total ... 

Gue» Total ^ 



1930-21, 

1926-27. 

22 

23 

R». 

58 «S> 

56,808 

66,98* 

i*,88o 

R*. 

5 S 4'3 

71,863 

45410 

6,316 

60,061 

64300 

• 20 , 9 oi 

57>»$9 

j» 19,785 

3,07,170 

67.341 

50,998 

59,969 

51,196 

44,530 

56,775 

36,597 

46.057 

3743 * 

44411 

3 , 74 . 0*4 

2,21,272 



1,00,000 

3,71,896 

2,27,273 

35,000 

*, 3**349 

i »**,737 

27.000 

1,05,167 

95-077 

22.000 1 

70,336 

63,708 

84,000 

2,752 

2^0.522 


3*835 85,000 


34,053 Utefioo 
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IV. 

paragraph 60.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—contd. 


Education. 


Other contributions. 

M tsceUareous. 

Total. 

1910-Si, 

920*21, 

926-27. 

[910-11. 

[920-21. 

926-27. 

910-11. 

920-21. 

1926*27. 

*4 

*5 

26 

27 

28 

*9 

30 

3* 

3* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

97 

27 

30 



74 

18,922 

58,433 

55.6*6 

... 

iS 




**5 

24,233 

57^58 

7*,077 

... 





1x7 

*2**55 

67,.o« 

45.5*7 

Ml 


H 



30 

8,u8 

13,883 

6346 






9* 

27,644 

60,17s 

70*993 


... 

9^« l 



769 

18,156 

65.031 

67,743 

97 

45 

9.834 

1,061 

851 

*,*97 

1,28,028 

3,20,681 

3,18^01 


m 

B 

584 

1,669 

*44 

31^84 

69,010 

57*0*9 




19 

.w 

5 

17*019 

50,998 

37,602 

... 



30c 

... 

2*4 

31,308 

JM«» 

461,171 

... 

H 

1 124 

34 

*7 

1*7 

21,034 

51.2*3 

39>>34 

... 

H 

100 

162 

256 

*5* 

*5,5»» 

44,776 

44,763 

« 

B 

1.224 

1,107 

•>95* 

74* 

96,465 

2.75,976 

2.23^89 




6 

79 

1,803 

23,006 

68,614- 

68,3«4 


750 

S'3 

ll6 

*77 

69 

16,116 

*0,704 

56^43 




>43 

88 

*75 

*o.*43 

48,845 

37,479 


■9 



46 

58o 

**#>74 

53,106 

34,546 

•05 

■ 



*73 

117 

*9**99 

53*065 

3t,890 

• M 

9 

9 

mu! 

■** 



**• 

1,908 

105 

■ED 

B 

601 

663 

*1844 

•,01,338 

*>73J34 

**0,630 


1,000 

100 

373 

*,353 

984 

35,273 

1,34.70* 

1,34,588 

200 

100 

... 

479 

1*037 

5*919 

27^79 

1,06304 

1,00,996 

•• 



97 

2,085 

39i 

asyJ97 

78,321 

63,099 

000 

IjIOO 

100 

849 

5,475 

B3 

ff\ 

11 

*‘9,3*7 

2,88,683 

402 

1,920 

11,671 

3,618 

8,941 

13,177 

4,10*880 

ll&^ll 

10,61,303 

M»* 

4,499 

10,361 

266 

41,693 

625 

34678 

1.38,649 

U*‘»?44 

5,609 

2,702 

7*71* 

537 

28476 

450 

33.146 

M*4»Si 

205.618 

77* 

1,603 

*,761 

*97 

21,006 

2,508 

21.069 

1,16,258 

i;6i,s6o 

3 447 

J,743 

616 

85 

•5,594 

919 

•8^43 

89.136 

47.896 

11**40 

10,546 

*M?9 

•■•85 

'.06,769 

4.503 

97.436 

4,86,094 

5^56,018 

11,642 

12,466 

33»JS» 

4 &> 3 

2*15710 

t64579 

5,08316 

•6,75,4‘i 

» 15,97*21 
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APPENDIX 

[Refer red to in Part II, 

Statement showing the income of the District Councils 

_ 1920-21 and 

i xx!- 


Serial 

No. 


x 

l 

3 

♦ 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 
ix 


12 

*3 

14 

*5 

16 

17 


18 

*9 

30 


3X 

S3 

24 


District Council. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries, 


1910-11 


Nagpur Division. 
Nagpur 
Wardha 
Chanda 
Sironcha Independent] 
Local Board. 
Bhandara 
Balaghat 

Total 

Jubbulpore Division. 

Jabbulpore 

Sfoni 

Mandia 

Sangor 

Damoh 

Total 

NerMda Division, 
Hoshangabad 
] Narsingbpur 
I Nimar 
Betel 

Chhindwara 
Independent Mining 
Local Board, Chbind 
wars. 

Total 

Ckkattisgark Division 

Raipur 

Bilsspur 

Drug 

Total 


33 


Total Cental Provinces! 


Ber<*f Division. 
Aroraoti 
Akola 
Batdana 
YeOtmal 

Total 
Gaavn Total 


1920-21. 


1906-27. 


35 


Rs. 


Rs* 


Rs. 


1,214 


MI4 


Contributions from 
Government. 


1910-11 


36 


x 930-31. 


37 


1936-37 


3* 


Rs. 

4,000 


4,oco 


4S8 


488 


865 


as 5 


2,587 


88 


3.932 


8,499 


Rs. 


4* 


43 


4 ,ooo 


840 

300 

38o 

720 


2,3 o 


6,220 


3,079 

4,000 

5>$ai 

6,950 


18,550 


12,000 

3,000 


15,000 


33.592 


33,592 


Rs. 

2,709 


2,945 

6,928 


12,582 


5,373 


5,373 


1,216 

3,098 

6,522 


10,836 


5.588 

7,234 

130 


12,950 


41,741 


19,014 

16,363 

14677 

12,291 


82,345 


4,04,086 












































HI 


IV. 

paragraph 6o.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar jor the years 1910-t i f 
1926-27—contd. 


Medical. 

XXI.—Scientific and other 
minor departments. 

Other receipts. 

Total. 

Veterinary receipts. 

1910-11. 



mm 


1926-27. 

Mjj 

mm 

1926-27. 

39 

1 

40 

B 

42 

j 43 

m 

45 

46 

47 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

457 

602 

97* 

4,157 

602 

•3,687 

722 

265 

... 

31 

4 

316 

31 

4 

316 

250 

250 

650 

85 

870 

598 


870 

598 

230 

230 

614 

6 


3:399 

m 

x 3i 

6,344 

350 


46 

1 

35 

173 

Bn 

77 

8,3*4 

“ 


... 

570 

1,642 

5>4«3 

4>5 7Q 

1,684 

• i9, a 59 



i,3»o 

43 

66 

■ 

42 

66 

*4 

594 

*t°44 

4H 

30 

•93 


30 

>93 

6,911 

250 

250 



... 


... 

... 

... 

i75 

275 

2$0 

2 

593 


2 

592 

*,963 

60 

250 

... 

8 

, in 

■Q 

8 

111 

23 

100 

100 

100 

83 

962 

4.538 

82 

962 

9*9»i 

1,179 

, i9 | 9 

764 

36 

58 

307 


58 

•.523 

330 

655 

5?5 

>59 

394 

325 


2,473 

3,91* 


xao 

180 

106 

14 

4.59* 


4,0*4 

11,113 

340 

340 

370 

3 

24 

18 

3 

5,5 *5 

18 

... 

*,776 

— 

4* 

>44 

4*413 

42 

7,094 

4,413 

205 

200 

400 

... 

... 


*“ 



... 



346 

^34 

9,654 

346 

*9,184 

20,978 

875 

4,09* 

M5S 

325 

297 

*#>56 

5 3 5 

12,297 

7,507 

9 

300 


5 

189 

3,633 

5 

189 

9,867 

500 

2>500 

... 

8 

240 

>4 

8 

3,240 

•44 

• 

1.137 


338 

726 

3.703 

338 

15,7*6 

17,5*8 

509 

3.937 


*>33$ 

3.964 

*3,358 

5,336 

37,556 

67666 

4,1 >5 

10,692 

3.5*9 

1,039 

483 

7,95<> 

1,8*9 

483 

a 6«6+ 

5*6 

526 


5?o 

498 

33:8 

87O 

496 

30,181 

784 

*,*83 


’>34* 

181 

7,636 

1,701 

181 

*6,157 

147 

570 

5*4 

125 

3.758 

5**83 

845 

2,758 

17.66a 

312 

165 

I 

3.07$ 

3.9*8 

24,687 

5,*95 

3 9>8 

90,964 

1,769 

2,544 

565 

4,4 >1 





1,58,630 

5/84 

13«6 

4,094 


H 
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APPENDIX 

(Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the income of the District Council 

192021 and 


Serial 

No. 

1 

District Council. 



XXI 

.—Scientific and other mnor 

Exhibitions and fairs. 

Other receipts. 

Hjj 


1926-27. 

1910-11. 


B 

2 

48 

49 

50 

5 * 

5 * 

Bj 


Nagpur Division, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Nagpur 


... 

... 

t 

T 


3 

Wardha 

... 

- 



561 

*49 

3 

Chanda 


... 

«*r 


537 

... 

4 

Sironcha Independent 

... 

... 

... 

373 

407 

30 * 


Local Board. 







5 

Bhandara 

... 

... 

... 

.7 

359 

400 

6 

Balaghat 

... 

... 


2 

7 

— 


Total 

... 


... 

758 

1,8.8 

*i* 9 S 


Jubbulpor* Division* 





mm 


7 

fttbbalpore 

5 ^S 


95 

z 


J 3 ° 

8 

Seoni 



... 

170 

Kin 

601 

9 

Mandla 

■9 

... 

... 

4*5 

■3 

800 

xo 

Sangor. 


... 

... 

7 


453 

11 

Damoh ... 

HV 

... 

- 

17* 

345 

262 


Total 

5*5 

... 

95 

764 

758 

*,*45 


Nrrbudda Division . 







12 

Hoshangabad «. 

... 

... 


10 

*7 

18 

*3 

Narsinghpur 




6 

■Q 

8 

*4 

Ntmar 

6,005 

3,038 

5*673 

2 


44* 

*5 

Betul 

. 



s 

HKj 

45 

16 

Cfchindwara 

... 





357 

*7 

Independent Mining 

... 


B 


Bq| 

— 


Local Board Chhind- 



BB 


mm 



wara. 



BH 


BH 



Total 

*005 



ma 

4,7*0 

870 


CkkstHsgarh Division. 


|jj 

m 




iC 

Raipur 




*.937 

*P 90 

1,819 

*9 

Bilaspor 




5 

94* 

1^06 

20 

Drug 

■i 


■a 

x66 

3 

25* 


Total 

B 

B 

B 

&108 

3 /Ho 

MT7 


Total Central Prori nces 


. 2,028 

5,767 

4 ^S» 

10436 

7,787 


Rtrar Division. 







21 

Amcaoti 

... 

... 

*, 4*4 

2 

*1S 

*,143 

22 

Akola ... 

120 

2*7 

M. 

... 


5*8 

*3 

Bnldana 

1,480 

*47 

933 

6 

3 

3 

24 

Yeotmal 

* 34 * 

6 

— 

... 

4 

*59 


Total 

3 , 94 * 

370 

*.357 

8 

222 

2*921 


Grand Total 

10,511 

2098 

8,124 

4.658 

. 

10,648 

10,708 




























































IV. 

paragraph So .] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—con td. 


depart meats— concld. 

XXV.—Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Sale of stores,buildings 
and lands, and rents on 

Contributions from 




buildings and lands. 

Government. 

1910-11. 

1920-21. 

B 

1910-II. 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 

1910-11. 

1920-21. 

* 9 » 6 - 37 . 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

723 

442 

344 

... 

24 

mtm 



24 poo 

62$ 

dn 


386 

aSs 

345 

... 

... 

... 

230 

767 

614 

... 

188 

222 


8,000 

35.000 

373 

407 

30a 

... 

... 


... 


9,000 

357 

3 » 

446 

»5 




2,185 

35.000 

2 

7 

- 

1,1 48 

2,060 

i, 99 i 

- 

... 

22,000 

2,310 

*,S 93 

3,505 

1,559 

mm 

3,558 

— 

10,185 

*,25^00 

1,160 

ii <>44 

639 

1 891 

3 ,*$J 

* 3*6 


■ H 

25000 

420 

4 «J 

601 

39 * 

408 

110 

... 

... 

21,000 

5 9 0 

475 

*,©50 

583 

378 

366 


85 

35.500 

67 

250 

45 * 

*.378 

334 

283 



26,000 

271 

445 

362 

340 

49 * 

290 

... 


24,000 

ajo8 

»fin 

3»*©4 

4,584 

^862 

4,374 


85 

*, 3 *, 500 

340 

679 

533 

646 

5*5 

701 


m 

26,000 

6 

*79 

188 

544 

3,945 

160 

.. 


21,000 

6)347 

2,804 

6,484 

3^48 

862 

J » a 57 

.. 


a>ooo 

a 

*.778 

45 

5 




47 * 

39.500 

90 $ 

4 , 5*6 

757 



.. 

... 

*** 

* 5,500 



■ 

... 

■ 

7 


a, 

a,S 5 o 

6^00 

*0,899 

2,997 

3,443 

4,319 

3> ,3 5 


47 * 

*, 37,550 

3 , 9*6 

2.390 

1^19 

*78 

333 

259 


m 

50,000 

5*5 

3 . 44 * 

M©6 

... 

... 

1 



40,000 

166 

*,*45 

252 

74 

62 

u 


s 

33,000 

3,617 

6,977 

3 M 77 

252 

39s 

* 74 - 

... 

B 

1,23*000 

* 5,335 

*3,146 i 

*7,083 

8,838 

iz/34* 

io, 33 i 

... 

* 0 , 74 * 

^08,050 

i 

528 

74 * 

3,567 

1,28a 

161 




451000 

901 

*,?» 

5*6 

.. 

5 

i,'58 

... 

»«» 

40,000 

'>633 

720 

1,500 

461 

90 

35 

... 

... 

45 *ooo 

3,643 

*75 

260 

a* 

3.933 

$6 

• 

... 

30,000 

5 . 7*8 

3.*36 

5^43 

*. 7^7 

3,*78 

1,249 

... 

... 

1,60,000 

a*,©S3 

26,282 

22,926 



*1,580 

- 

*o, 79 » 

6,68,050 



































































































4 APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the income of the District Councils 

1920-31 and 


X XV*—Miscellaneous— coneld* 


S 5 W District Council. 

No. 



Other receipts. 



Nagpur Division* 
Nagpur 
s Wardha 

3 Chanda 

4 Sironcha Independent 

Local Board* 

5 Bhandara 

6 Balaghat 


JubMporo Division* 

7 Jnbbulpore 

8 Seoul 

9 Mandla 
so Sangor 
11 Dmmoh 


Ntrbudda Division . 

12 Hoshangabad 
ll Narslrghpor 

14 Nimar 

15 Betul 

16 Chhindwara 

17 Independent Mining 

Local Boards Chhind- 
vara. 

Total 

Ckkattisgork Division* 

18 Raipur ' ~ 

19 Bibisper 
90 Drug 

Total 

Total Central Provinces 

Borar Division* 

21 Amraoti 

2a A kola ». 

%% Baida na 

, Yeotmal ~ 

Total 
Gsasd Total 


63 65 *6 I 67 


Rs. Rs. Rs* 
134 $63 4o6 

$>823 1,019 3>35 2 

3*637 35 ° 601 

7 t 


76 8,813 3.749 i 01 

7,706 13,302 501 8,854 






31 A*6 

6.083 

> 3 > 3>4 

44.356 

509 

*.i »3 

3.338 

3*769 

9*349 

96,156 

8,331 

9*757 

301 

811 

3 ,i 7 S 

664 

1,124 

943 

3430 

1*458 

18 

*5 

354 

509 

11,201 

3,,05s 

16,608 

>6,148 








3*io8 

3>,oo6 

>^0456 

1,172 

4,365 

50,801 

3>785 

16,466 

47,907 

611 

, *,085 

33.398 

5.568 

22,916 

1 , 33.006 

58,598 

>,> 4 . 4*6 

5 , 7 * Ajs 


40,266 53,770 2,331 41,548 

41,121 63470 5,075 41,121 

30,214 38,019 5,553 30,675 

35*446 46.170 3,649 35470 


M 7 «Q 47 *,oi» 4*9 16^608 148,814 12,04,607 1**771857 


*>76,807 P 93.073 70,062 1,87412 



7,49*692 
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IV. 

paragraph 6a J 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—contd. ___ 


XXXII.—Civil Works, 


Tolls on roads and 
ferries. 

Rent on and sale of 
buildings and lands, and 
sale of stores* 

Staging bungalow 
and serai fees. 

19x0-11 .1930-21 1 

926-37, I 

910-11, 1 

920-31 

1926*27. 1 

910-11. 

1920-21. 1 

9*6-27. 

69 

70 

71 

73 

73 

74 - 

75 

76 

77 ' 

Rs. 

1,280 
a, * 5 * 
>,340 
358 . 

R*. 

i,j8s 

5.507 

3 .J 3 S 

304 

Rs. 

*» 3*3 

4,200 

4.755 

461 

Rs. 

6*5 

37 

48 

Rs. 

*75 

9*3 

33 

Rs. 

n,oi8 

270 

55 

7 

Rs. 

60 

*5 


Rs. 

41 

100 

S 3 

Rs. 

it8 

54 

210 

2 

2,548 

705 

4 , 49 ' 

2.267 

5,*53 
3.158 

... 

170 

l 37 

594 

4,004 

7 

Si 


65 

2*4 

«s 

259 

8482 17,386 

19,160 

700 

i.Si8 

16,948 j 

133 


503 

858 


3 i 433 

$76 

3*745 


1 


■ 

22 

4 * 

187 

89 

36 

35 

39 

*37 

96 

1*5 

4 * 

70 

576 

*77 

' 7.688 

10,998 

11 *734 

399 

7,661 

1.57* 

540 

443 

980 

10,583 

6.380 

60 

3 

397 

22,177 

12,083 
7/0 
* 4 
536 

iyyi2 

12,984 

1,267 

11 

784 

2 

I 

1 

■ 

37 

222 

* 4 * 

IQ 

* j 

8 

82 

no 

55 

140 

7 

182 

9 

59 

17.38*- 

35.560 

33,760 

622 

1939 

1,590 

5*4 

990 

45 a 

3,643 

4,082 

1,763 


945 8 

10,216 

2,414 

418 

HEu 

■i 

798 

584 

*33 

18 

*7 

*9 

87 

rs 4 

39 

156 

120 

too 

81487 

17,858 

22,088 

4*8 

1,626 

1 , 5*0 

74 


376 

4 - 1*979 j 

8| ,802 

85.74* 

V *39 

12,764 

21,630 

t,o6i 

B 

2,666 

1 

1 

503 

205 

662 

1,200 

887 

4 , 84 C 

1,85 

734 

9 . 45 ® 

1 I 9 T 4 

2,360 

|Ol 

017 

154 


3,302 

1,983 

2.411 

9 . 6 i< 

9 

> 

37 

90 S 

71 

43 

161 

1 *^90 

242 

1 , 37 ° 

8,784 

24,514 

*.471 

- 5-759 

‘ 7,311 


9 

3 *C 

> 2 . 4-56 

43349 

90 ,s 8 < 

5 1,10,3 U 

3 i 5 n 

18,52: 

38.941 

l 1.070 

2 501 

l 5**02 



























































































APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

State went showing the income of the District Councils 

1930*31 and 


XXXII.—Ciril 


Serb! District Council. 
No. 


Miscellaneous. 



Nagpttr Division, 
Nagpur 
Ward ha 
Chanda 

Sironcba Independen 
I Local Board. 

S | Bhandara 


^ubbulpor* Division, 


1926707. 


78 79 80 81 83 8j 





iSi* 3 o 2,25,298 3 » 8 >. 8 o 7 






32,000 1,43*615 


I Nerbudda Division . 

H os hangabad 
Narsinghpur 

*» 

15 

16 Chhindwara 
17 Independent Mining 
Lead Board, Chhind¬ 
wara. 

Total 

Ckkattisgsrk Division . 
18 Raipur 
19 Bikspur 
20 Dreg 


Total Central Pformcoj 1,05,230 [6.45,999 [9,78,751 

Beror Division, 
at Anracd 
at AlroU 
25 Buidaaa 
24 Yeotmal 



Total 
Geavd Total 


7503 « 


1,81 ,t 66 


35.639 

16522 

tifts 

1,96a 

73 

1,278 

1*690 

382 

1,156 

S»aj8 

13,820 

9,634 

9.753 

9,553 

>•*70 

2.509 

«,»&3 

710 


437 

351 

... 

10 

>9.847 

» 3 » 57 « 

2,049 

805 

900 

476 

r,l2t 

384 

4,077! 

1,616 

73.383 

4 L 373 

6,298 
*3. 03 
6,951 
S ’°84 

79423 

44,001 

5,809 

20,196 

34,636 

>49.630 


1,91,003 
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tv. 

paragraph 6a] 

in the Central Provinces and Btrar for the years 1910-11, 


1926-27—-conoid. 


Works— conxld . 

Total. 

Alt other receipts. 

Total income. 

1910*11. 

1920-21. 

1926-27- j 

1911-it. 

1910-21. 

1926-27. 


B 


84 

- 85 

*7 

s? 

88 

89 

90 

9 * 

92 

Rs. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18,185 

66.579 

1,52*8*0 

... 

275 

41 !X,24425 


3 , 77 > 4 j 6 

3854 

44,995 

15.789 

37 * 

21 

30 

96.009 


*,* 6,550 

12,77a 

46.980 

6 a, 47 S 

. 

•a* 

... 

77,166 

1,69,116 

*,> 3*193 

3891 

5^72 


B 

... 

... 

13,777 

21,130 

20,391 

3*557 

33,7*6 

HP! 



2! 

71,777 

*,51^63 

*56,653 

t .974 

52,812 


HI 

... 


51,586 

,61,7*0 

* 33.549 

4*»*33 

*.80,364 

4 .J 5.395 

37* 

296 

92 j 4 , 28 , 7 jo | 

9 * 70,919 


13,633 

40,803 

62,225 


38 s 

431 

i» * 7,540 

2,26,622 

* 59 , 86 * 

4,773 

60,766 

43^71 

... 

413 


55,818 

1^1,264 

1/6,378 

9,593 

9,870 

4,463 

... 

... 

**» 

57476 

tjOO,l09 

1,38580 

6 , 75 J 

34*242 

58,284 

... 

... 

... 

77.786 

1 , 82/145 

s,31,280 

n,T 30 

30,856 

38.358 


... 

... 

63,013 

*,37/93 

>*70.140 

4503! 

W 

2,07,101 

... 

97s 

431 

3 i 7 ', 633 ' 

8/17.833 

10,26,239 

13*008 

52,753 

65^03 




87,587 

2, * 2 . 3 * 

2 , 54*944 

10,296 

32»243 

51.225 

.. 

908 


71W 

*.64*60 

2,00,7*2 

7,050 

34.867 

49,211 

... 

83 

KI 

88,117 

*.13.562 

2,50,168 

7*065 

36,267 

42,068 

... 

... 


53^*1 

* 1 * 1 , 014 

1^0,552 

6 , 44 ® 

u.576 

47.434 

... 

302 


53 . 6 m 

*,* 3 ^So 

1,68,170 



72 

... 

... 

■ 

... 


9 fi» 

43859 

1,70,706 

2 , 55,903 

... 

1,293 

«P 39 

3 , 53 . 59 * 

8.35,850 

*0,93,605 

31 , 0.40 

46.461 

W 32.540 


1 J 7 

1*203 

1 , 34*932 

2,92,361 

4,46816 

I 7,*83 

57*575 

45*779 

,. 

.. 

... 

1 , 07,545 

*.66*25 

3,**/93 

11984 

84,491 

53.543 

... 

58 

3 11 

82,724 

2^0,761 

•,* 94*7 

50,316 

1,88,527 

2,31,862 


I 9 S 

1,514 

3 .* 5 ,*ox 

7 , 89 S 87 

9 , 97*956 

', 81,439 


FjmQ 

371 

2,582 

3,076 

i 4 , 79 ,‘ 6 < 

3454 i 5 BS 


35,898 

1,47.783 

<,05,160 

3 . 5*4 

6,985 

8^17 

*^7,758 

5,70,418 

11,68/23 

27,322 

1.08,175 

2,51^42 

Il6 

45 

4.010 

1 , 754*29 

458 , 9*8 

9.67,313 

21 190 

•>3^965 

4.70,794. 

99 

222 

1,308 

2,06,3*6 

4,21,640 

*M 3 * 3 S 

121951 

54.396 

*,53,503 

48 

4 

3 . 9*9 

M 9>963 

3 .* 3 / 12 

5 / 3 ,<oo 

87,161 

M 7 > 1 u8 

14,79.69s 

wm 

IMS 

EE3 

7 . 99.'36 

* 7 , 44,591 

38 ,* 3 ,* 7 * 

2,68,600 

12 63 35! 

26,09,8^ 

d| 4,»78 

9.838 

IDS 

m 

* 5 *,».« 8 ; 

82/9/143 
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APPENDIX 

[ Refencd to in Part 


Statement showing the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 




18.— General Administration. 

Serial 

District Council. 

Office establishment and 
contingencies. 

lio. 


1910-11. 

I920-21. 

1926-27. 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nagpur Division. 

Nagpur 

Wardha 

Chanda 

Sironcha Independent Local Board ... 
Bhandara *•« 

Balaghat 

Es. 

6,662 

4.805 

3.806 

526 

2,836 

2*43i 

Rs. 

13*540 

i»,935 

8,022 

i,3i7 

9,573 

6,941 

Rs. 

23,008 

16327 

13,999 

2,233 

20,5*4 

9,009 


Total 

21,066 

5*,3 3 8 ! 

85,100 

7 

S 

9 

to 

11 

JMmlpor* Division. , 

Jubbulpore ... — 

Seoni 

Maud la ~ 

Saogor 

Damoh — 

4^89 

3,001 

2,066 

4,45« 

3»27o 

*3.330 

5.936 

4,789 

9,5*7 

5.987 

20,900 

9.874 

8,545 

*0,37* 

8,232 


Total 

17,678 

39.549 

57.923 

it 

U 

*4 

*JS 

16 

*7 

Ntrbudda Division. 
Hoahangabad 

Nartmghptir 

Nimar 

Betnl 

Chhindwara - . . « 7 

lodges)dent Mining Local Board,! 
Cfafalndwara* 

Total 

4,89* 

3,443 

4.488 

3.2*0 

2,968 

12.254 

8,046 

12,323 

7,692 

9,2631 

17/368 

9,5*0 

17.343 

9,o»8 

13,028 

1,048 


49,578 

66,935 

18 

*9 

20 

Ckhattisgsrk Division. 

Raipur 

Bilaspar 

Drag 

6,258 

3,888 

3^99 

**.767 
11,334 
9 A 9 6 | 

19,329 

18,140 

10,911 


Total 

*4>o*S 

33,<>97 

48,380 


Total Central Provinces 

7*.823 

1.73,552 

2,58,338 

ti 

aa 

aj 

H 

Beror Division. 

Aaaraoti 

Akola 

Bnldana 

Yeotxnal 

9,708 

9,744 

8,398 

6,731 

30,274 

26,091 

20,289 

19,H7 

5*»i99 

55470 

43,914 


Total 

34.58* 

95.77* 

1,97,009 


Geand Total 

1/16,404 

3,69*3-3 

4,55,347 1 
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V. 


paragraph 60.] 

in the Central Provinces and B'erar for the years 1910*11, 
1926-37. 


ao. — Police* 


22.—Education 

. 

Cattle Pound Charges. 

Middle Schools. 

1910-11. 

X920-21. 

1926-27. 

1910-11. 

1920-21* 

I926-27. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SO 

IX 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9.364 

24,267 

26,052 

10*240 

26.809 

45,777 

6,826 

24,61a 

27*247 

8,514 

17.518 

*3*907 

4.738 

13»'43 

14,185 

6,654 

14,321 

32,025 

277 

428 

318 

1,416 

' 

... 

3*523 

10,676 

10,427 

2,267 

9*73r 

I7»319 

3*«>9 

8,249 

9.187 

2,684 

n,237 

»*,475 

27*937 

- i.«>375 

87.416 

31,775 

79,616 

1,21,586 

8^63 

*1,555 

26,060 

3,488 

16,6.14 

31,067 

3*29i 

7,675 

8,859 

3.14a 

12,207 

16,951 

3*700 

9.5'S 

10,095 

5,658 

11 j61 2 

15*110 

7. *6* 

23,088 

18,754 

Si°75 

J 5,622 

*1,954 

4,763 

14,7 >6 

10,911 

3.666 

8,370 

»,03i 

*7.38 i 

76,549 

74,679 

21,029 

60,445 

77*i*3 

3.388 

15,277 

14,299 

6,848 

18,223 

27,928 

4,*73 

'2,551 

10,283 

2*459 

10,894 

*8*775 

10,835 

51.683 

33*34* 

3.936 

14,201 

*4.944 

4.58s 

6,161 

5*7* 

5» 2 7i 

8,414 

14,162 

4,8 u 

12,000 

u,060 

3*343 

12,572 

13.79S 


... 

845 

... 


... 

27,89a 

97,672 

75.545 

20,157 

64,304 

89,607 

IO,5l8 

21,156 

21*279 

mm 

20,6x8 

29.063 

10,221 

18,129 

18,117 


29,374 

38*334 

6,049 

12,791 

1 1,062 

■HHH 

i 3.oi 1 

14**42 

26,788 

52.076 

52,458 

8,060 

63,006 

81,539 

1,09.998 

3,07,672 

2,88,098 

82,031 

2,69,371 

! 3.69,845 

9^01 

1'.957 

24,719 

27,835 

89,549 

1,22,195 

7.>38 

12,018 

13.187 


... 

... 

6,837 

i9»7'9 

17,3H 


... 

96.378 

7,488 

11,903 

14,295 

- 

... 

46*29 

30,^54 

55,597 

67,515 

27^25 

89,549 

2,65,002 

1,40,65* 

3,63.269 

3.55,613 

1,09,846 

3,58,9*° 

6,34347 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 


23.— Educ* 


District Council. 


Primary Schools. 



Nagfxr Division . 

1 Nagpur »*. 

2 Wardha 

3 Chanda ... 

4 Sironcha Independent Local Board 

5 Bbandara 

6 Balaghat 


Jubbulport Division . 

7 Jtibbalpore 

8 Seoni 

9 Mandla 

50 Saugor 

51 Damoh 


htrbvt&da Division • 

so Hoshang&b&d ... 

13 Narsinghpar 

14 Nimmr 

15 Betul 

16 Chhindwara 

17 Independent Mining Local Board 

Chhindwara. 

Total 

Chkottisgark Division % 

*8 Raipur 

19 Bilaspur 

20 Drug .. 

Total 

Total Central Provinces 
Berar Division. 

at Amraoti 

22 Akola 

23 Boldina 

24 Yeotmai 

Total 
Gkamd Total 



75**39 

49,377 

59.586 

44.695 

46,184. 

3.830 


... 

109009 

2,28,131 

2,78*91 1 | 


S 8 .S36 

1,15,075 

1,60,630 

.. 

3S.863 

97.3'5 

1, *8,654 


35.090 

82,357 

84,509 

... 

*.‘9,689 

**94 £47 

-3*^3,793 


4,64,4?! 

10,60,026 

12,91,951 


68,423 

1,66,127 

3.07*238 

... 

70,087 

2*01,549 

3,7**592 


70,340 ■ 

1,61,444. 

1,56,035 

- 

49,226 

1.05*954 

96,270 

- 

3^0,276 

6.35,07* 

7*3 I » I 35 


7»*4,747 

*6,95,.ioo 

20,23,086 
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V. 

ara graph 6o»] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for tie years 191011, 
1926-27—contd. 

tion —contd. 


Inspection, training and Miscellaneous including grants-in-a id 

_ High Schools. _ and Scholarships. 

1910-11. 1930-21* 1926-27. i9i_o-ii. 1920-21. 1926-27. 

15 16 17 18 19 so 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 


Statement showing the expenditure 0/ the District Councils 

1920*21 and 





Education— concid. 

Serial 

No. 

District Council. 


Total. 


1910-11* 

1920-31. 

1926-27, 

1 

a 

21 

22 

23 

1 

a 

3 

4 

i 

Nagpur Dtvtston, 

Nagpur 

Wardha 

Chanda ... ... 

Sironcha Independent Local Board 
Bhandara 

Balaghat ... 

Re. 

38,744 

311870 

28,680 

6,13* 

33,1*9 

33,880 

Rs. 

85,997 

74,589 

72,940 

10,89s 

69,906 

79,886 

Rs. 

1,17.858 

1,09,076 

84,485 

11,701 

1.14,061 

86,058 


Total 


1,60*44. 

3,94,210 

5,16,*39 

7 

8 

9 

10 

it 

Jubbulpore Division . 
Inbbnlpore 

Seoni 

Mandia 

Saagor 

Damoh 

•e 

35.988 

19,483 

'9.3IJ 

38,133 

33,807 

83,90* 

49,76s 

56,419 

60,141 

50,373 

95,949 
62,.85 
63,343 
77,295 

64,699 


Total 

... 

r,96,6945 

3,99,6oi 

3.63,471 

18 

*3 

>4 

16 

*7 

Ntrbudd* Division. 
Hoshangabad 

Narstafhpur 

Nimar 

Betel 

Chhiadirara 

Independent Minins Local Board, 

40,773 

5*7.257 

23.373 

*°i 9®6 

* 3 t &9 

75,659 

57,763 

59,813 

45,333 
56,301 
... J 

i,i4,494 

68,152 

74.675 

59,267 

60,468 

3,86i 


Total 

- 

1,35,878 

2,94,778 

3,8 o «'7 

18 

i* 

30 

Chkatiisgarh Division, 
Raipur 

Bilaspar 

Drag 

- 

59,735 

45^9 

36,35a 

1,37420 

1.27,763 

96,790 

'«0A32 

1,69,011 

99,0*1 


Total 

•- 

Ml,i46 ' 

3,61,973 

4.58.964 


Total Central Provinces 


5,64,091 

13,50,563 

17,18,591 

ax 

at 

*3 

#4 

Berar Division. 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Bnldana 

Yeotmal 

- 

99,346 

74,250 

72x41 

50.088 

2,69,141 

2,05,526 

*,65,810 

1,12,075 

3,56,594 

2,89,613 

2,69,343 

i,55,*3i 


Total 

- 

mm 


10,70,761 

— 

Grand Total 

- 

8,60,016 

20,96,11* 

97,89,373 
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V. 

paragraph 60.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 191011, 
1936-37—c ontd. __ 

34.—Medical. 


Establishment. 


Hospitab and Dispensaries. 


1910-11. 


*4 


1920-21. 


*S 


1926-37. 


36 


191011. 


37 


1920-21. 


28 


1926-37. 


Rs. 

3.S6S 

1,830 

% 4 fi? 

250 

a,ooo 

1,650 

- 1 

Rs. 

3.MO 

3^80 

3,650 

200 

2,100 

*■844 

13,762 

15*014 

■M 

8^75 


S*’ a 5 


5**75 


6,750 


7300 

17^00 

3*4*5 

i-«*5 

3*3°o 

1,880 

4-iao 

3,000 

£900 


2*48 

u>3 

2,010 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

3.974 


4,787 

6,178 


J4039 \ 
4,876 


4,876 


7,626 


7,636 


9i4>6 

>4,949 

i,o5* 


25417 


53^58 


**,543 

S*, 96 * 

17,344 

i4j6a 


9>484 


9464 

4^o<> 

4,<>90 


>7354 


S6,8oo 


87,210 


140,068 


12,000 

9*900 

8,46o 

7,990 


38^50 


9S» l S° 


Rs. 

3,105 

«,7So 

3^75 

350 

i**35 

6390 


>6-595 


4*933 

6*543 

6,675 

S«o 

4^00 


17,178 


10(000 

5i88o 

7 * 34 » 


27J8 o« 


7*7 

7*816 

»M3« 

7**20 


37,149 


6400 

ijSoo 

6,730 


33,330 


88,037 


71,600 

i70°o 

9.760 

&3io 


44*570 


1^2,607 


14.7*0 

96^365 


7*373 

3,100 

>7*333 

5**6o 


33.966 


1,29^31 




























































4 appendix 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 



Nagpur Division, 

1 Nagpur 
t Wardha 

3 Chanda 

4 SirOnehi Independent Local Board 
c Bhandara 

5 Balaghat •— 


JuUndpore Division. 
7 Jnbbnlpore 
* Seoai — 

9 Mandla 

»o Sangor m. 

11 Damob 


Total 


9,896 

23,648 

28,891 

Nerbvdda Division* 




4,883 

Hothangabad 

Narsingnpar 

•«* 

*,7*3 

4.074, 

<M 

*,7*7 

1,948 

3.720 

4,445 

NimfLr 


3.741 

4,443 

Betnl 

>M 

2,°45 

4,457 

5,424 

Chhindwara 


2^*9 

4,3*4 

5,99° 

Independent Mining Local ! 

Board, 


- 

570 

C baisaWMe 

Total 

.. 

9>45* 

20,306 

25,755 

Chhattisgatk Division. 





Raiper. ^ 


5.” 0 

11,011 

13449 

Bitopar 

, w 

4,*op 

*0,460 

11^42 

Drag 


a»397 

6,466 

8,230 

Total 


11,716 

27537 

33,0,1 

Total Central Provinces 

... 

40^018 

98,122 

1,22^33 


at Amraoti 
*2 Afcola 
as Bftldajm 
•I Yeotmal 


Bor or - Division . 


Total 
Gkamd Total 





1,28,876 


5*798 


1,58,13* 
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V. 

paragraph 6o«] 

in tie Central Provinces and Berar for tie years 1910-1 i, 

1926-27—contd._ 

Medical— 

Sanitation. Other •xpeeditare* 


1910-11» I 1920-81* 1926-37. 1910*11* I 1920-ai* | 1936-37. 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statemtnt shoving the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 



I 

24—I 

Medical.— concld. 

District Council. 

Total. 


19x0-11. 

1920-2L 

1926-27. 

2 

38 

4° j 

4i 


Nagpur Division, | 

1 Nagpur 

2 Wardha ... •••! 

*3 Chanda 

4 Sironcha Independent Local Board 

5 Bhaodaxa 

6 BaUgbat 


Jvbbulporo Division, 

7 jubbolpore 

8 Seoni 

9 Mandia 
io Sangor 

iz Danaoh . 


Ncrbudda Division* 
tt Hoahangabad 
S3 Narslnghpor 

14 Nlmar 

15 Betal 

16 Chhindwara 

17 Independent Mining Local Board, 

Chkindwanu 

Total 


Ckkattisgark Division, 
Raipur 
Bilaspar 

Drag 

Toul 

Total Central Provinces 
Btrar Division, 


Ansraoti 

Akola 

Boldina 

Yeotmal 



Total 
Gbaud Total 


1,04,001 






2^052 


1,86,239 


4^,534 
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v, 

paragraph 60.] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-1 I, 

1926-27 —contd. 

2$.— Scientific and other minor departments. 


Fairs and Exhibitions, 


1910-11. 1920*21. 1926-27. j 1910 u. 1920*21, 



1926-27. 


47 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the expenditure oj the District Councils 

1920-21 and 
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V. 


paragraph 6a] 

in the Central Provinces and Berar jor the years 1910-11, 
1926-27*—contd. 


minor departments.~conc!d. 

| 39.- Superannuation, etc. 

TotaL 

Pensions gratuities, provident fund, etc* 


19x0*11. 

1990*21. 

1926-37. 

1 igtO-? K 

1920*21. 

1936 - 27 . 

5 * 

* 1 

53 

54 

55 

S« 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,486 

3-075 

3947 

455 

9430 

12,256 

1,534 

*,577 

3 . 5*4 

'll 

8,133 

1.937 

780 

3 , 08 * 

3,721 

686 

7.668 

*0*7 

352 

Z .222 

1,009 


*,*69 

i, 53 o 

1,390 

M>S 

33*8 

30 

6.368 

* 3.537 

1,208 

*,*36 

*,530 


7,467 

9.846 

6,750 

15,406 

* 8,579 

*,*98 

40,253 

4**33 

2,730 

3,949 

4,944 

293 

8,140 

* 4 , 6*3 

*,489 

2,406 

3 , 2*4 

122 

S ,«83 

2,248 

1 , 7*4 

3,868 

4,937 

396 

5,«46 

3^18 

I »340 

3,469 

5,084 

308 

7 ,* 5 * 

6 , 5*9 

i»S 5 * 

3,257 

*.965 

259 

5 J 5 »o 

8,108 

8,8*5 



1,178 

31,640 

34 - 8*6 

1,333 

4,748 

5,266 

142 

9*55 

*,458 

1,176 

2,9 *5 

2,211 

378 1 

6,763 

2,030 

1,869 

sm 

6,657 

98 

7fl2I 

7.303 

i ,763 

*> 7 *o 

3.583 

109 

5,344 

I 0 .I 2 J 

*, 44 * 

2,759 

3,008 

95 

6,125 

*,S *3 

... 

— 

— 


*** 

*9 

7»483 

18,750 

*0,725 

822 

34 i 5 o 8 

*2^56 

3,55 » 

5,8*8 

S, 74 o 

742 

* 0 , 57 * 

8,669 

i,S 77 

4.766 

5,965 

| 1,060 

11,070 

* 4 ,* 7 * 

i »344 

4,oo8 

3.319 

44 ’ 

7,0*8 

550 

6,479 

*4,6o» 

* 5 , 0*4 

1,846 ■ 

28,660 

* 3 , 39 * 

29.530 

65,407 

75,472 

5,144 

* 05 , 06 * 

*, 32,46 

*,775 

6,964 

10,182 

11,394 

30 , 77 * 

* 5.655 

33 M 

5 , 7 2 * 

8.603 

*o, 3 *i 

* 7.330 

*6,735 

2 , 3 a 4 

7,031 

8,788 

8 , 4*3 ! 

19,606 l 


1,988 

s, 30 ® 

9 , 96 o 

6,347 

12,138 | 


9 » 40 i 

24.922 

37,533 

36 . 47 * 

89,945 

59-409 

38,031 

90,3*9 

1,13,005 

41J616 

2 , 25 ^ 06 . | *I^IOS 













































0 APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part I, 

Statement shaming the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 ana 


30.—Stationery and Printing. 


Stationery and Printing 
charges. 


1910-11. 1920-21. 1926-27. 


Nagpur Division. 

1 Nagpur 

2 Wardba 

3 Chanda ••• ••• 

4 Sironcba Independent Local Board 

5 Bhanrfara 

6 Balaghat 


JnbMport Division. 
t fabbolpore 

8 Seoni 

9 Manilla 

10 Saagor 

11 Damoh 


Nerbudda Division, 
it Hoshangabad 

13 Narsinghpur 

14 Nimar — 

15 Betul 

16 Chhindwara ... ~ 

17 Independant Mining Local Board 

Chhindwara. 

Total 

Ckkattisgark Division . 

18 Raipur. 

19 BUaspnr 

*0 Drag 

Total 

Total Central Provinces 
Bercr Division . 

91 Araraoti 
is Akola 
*3 Bnldaaa 
24 Yaotmal 



3 A»i 

4,*70 

6,593 

IflJO 

887 

4 , 5 '° 


M8i 

14,543 

1428 

982 

30; 

4,692 

3.300 

19,360 

14>283 

18,702 

38*71 



Grand Total 
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V. 


paragraph 60.] 

in the CentralProvinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1936-27—contd. 


3*.- 

-Miscellaneous. 

33 

.--.Famine Relief. 

Miscellaneous expenditure. 

Public works and miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

1910*11, 

1920-21, 

1926*27. 

1910-11, 

1920-21. 

1916-27. 

60 

61 

62 

«3 

«4 

65 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



124 

,, 

.. 

m. 

305 


4,745 



... 

7* 


7# 

... 

... 

M. 

.. 


**« 

e# 

... 

IH 

43 


1.997 

M« 

.. 


64s 


1,74s 

... 

«»« 

*** 

1,064 

4.4JS 

9.347 


... 


45 

477 

5,540 




... 

232 

768 

••• 

26,831 


336 

'1649 

204 

... 

«* 


179 

336 

5*53* 

... 



... 

45 

1,107 

... 


— 

560 

*,739 

J3t210 

... 

26,821 


27 

267 

835 



#*« 

931 

5,000 

3A&> 


... 

ii5*7 

157 

i,*i5 

5.5»8 

... 

... 


... 

614 

539 

... 

. 

... 

»6s 

4*5 

4.799 


— 

... 

... 

* *** 

*5 

" 



1,280 


<4199« 

... 


1.517 

285 

66 S 

a-99< 


j 


978 

3,203 

a <77 

... 

... 

— 

224 

809 

457 

... 

... 

... 

MS7 

4,6j6 

5,6*5 

... 

... 

... 

4,39* 

19,421 

43,'98 

Hi 

26.821 

a,5<7 

M15 

34 '6 

2.957 



... 

719 

4,<55 

3,544 

... 

U.533 


188 

3-^5 

821 

... 

4*»5«l 

3,W 

105 

86 

588 

... 

... 

602 

*»5*7 

10,922 

7^!o 

... 

61,044 

4,009 

6,918 

30.J4J 

5<,<o8 

... 

8^86 S 

6,5*6 

























































APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part II, 

Statement showing the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 


4S-—Civil 



„ Nagpur Division . 

1 Nagpur ^ 

a Wardha 

3 Chanda 

4 Sironcha Independent Local Board 

5 Bhandarn 

6 Balaghat .. ** 


„ T , Jubb%lpore Division, 
7 Tubbulpore 

9 Mandia Z 

JO Sangor 
Ji Datroh 


„ , Nerbudda Division. 

13 Hosbangabad 
*3 Naraingbpur 
J4 Nioiar 
JS Betul 
*6 Chhindwara 

17 In<Wd ent Mining Local Board, 
v-nhindwara* 


18 R Division. 

<9 Bilaspnr 
30 Dreg 

Total 

ToIjiI Central Provinces 

*1 Amraoti W DM * i **' 

*2 A kola 
*3 Boldaoa 

*4 Veotmal t " 

Total 
Grand Total 


Buildings. 

1910*11. 

1930*21. 

1926-27. 

66 

67 

68 



65 j 9 *3 


2»22,4&7 


1,11,162 


4.S7.9J6 


1,12,687 


4 ,12,317 


4Mf2 2,40,133 

1,40,999 2,56,361 

66,00s 3,21,912 

23.652 *,04,358 


2,72,068 8,22,764 


7£9-984 12,65/181 
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V. 

paragraph 6o.j 

in the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—contd. 


Works. 


Cumir.un;cat ; ons. 


Water-sapply and water-works. 


r ( 

1910-u. \ 1930-31. | 1926-27. 

1 ! 


1926-27* 



30,070 

3»°*9 

1,486 

5.403 

g»S74 

38,36a 


13,466 

6,064 

7,660 

4.852 

4,5*7 


36,56$ 


7.032 

8.460 

3,554 



19,046 

1,74,995 

1.13,228 

3^61 

..33,098 

7»5«,557 

6,77.373 

28,916 

14.468 

1,58,706 

3.30,197 

2.603 

30.843 

.,59 >*5' 

%30>549 

5,3-»7 

16,65s 

ifii.jn 

3.04,454 

1,742 

8,37s 

96.075 

J 33,48s 

1,148 



24,739 *7,671 

170U 9,924 

19,597 2,7*4 

7*635 4.‘63 


1,93,443 


5,76,753 9,83.685 

r3»28,3*o 17,66.058 


10,840 

39*756 


68,993 

*,41,307 


34,472 

S7*a8i 






















































APPENDIX 

(Referred to in Part H, 

Statement skiving the expenditure of the District Councils 

1920-21 and 


45.-Civil Works - conoid . 

Establishment, 

. contingencies, tools and Other expenditure. 

District Council. plant. 

1910-n. 1920-21 *926-27. 1910-u. I.Q2P-2I. 1926-27. 


76 77 1 78 


Nagpur Dtvtstm. 

1 Nagpur 

2 Wardha 

3 Chanda 

4 Sironcha Independent 

Local Board. 

$ Bhandara 



S’ ubbulpore Division 

7 } ubbulpore 

8 Seoni 

9 Mandla 
XO Saugor 
11 Datnob 


Ntrbitdda Division 

12 Hoshangabad 

13 Narsinghpur 

H 
»S 

16 | Chhindwara 

Independent Mining 
Local Board, Chhind¬ 
wara* 

Total 

ChhatUsgnrh Division . 




6,709 


6*,72I 



mmmtm 

18,694 

1,201 

i.5®4 

298 


J|0S5 

>>583 

6,488 

7,685 

403 

470 

6,395 

26,379 

3,659 

3,557 

I2 y l8l 

1,60.506 

88,367 

49,'99 

86,682 



41,486 

89,093 

90^85 

>.75.775 
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The Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1910-11, 
1926-27—concld. 


AH other expenditure. 


Total expenditure. 



5 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to tn Part III, 

Statement showing by revenue divisions the number of Village 
their population , constitution , and income 



Total number 
of panchayats 
and popula¬ 
tion. 

Number of 


Rece 

Name of Division. 

panebas. 

Section 

Section 
5 ( 4 ) 
(*>. (<0 
and (f) 

! (Fees). 

i 

rr 

i 

1 

No. 

2 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

3 

Elect¬ 

ed. 

4 

Ex- 

officio, 

5 

5 («) 

(Taxes,. 

6 

Nagpur 

20 

79.598 

139 



Rs. 

12,*88 

Jubbulpore 

9 

>7.869 

44 

8 

8,370 

10,12] 

Nerbndda 

18 

48,261 

80 


16,644 

15,741 

Chhattifigarh 


56.356 

94 


16,071 

> 3.034 

Total Central Provinces .. 

62 

311.984 

357 

■ 

69.654 

5 *,o 84 

Berar 

4 * 

346483 

990 

85 

>,30.894 

41,396 









r< SLf*** r * 1 p^ovioce, **4 (4581967 647 


l6i koo,548 92,480 
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VI. 

paragraph 97.] 

Sanitation Panckayats in ike Central Provinces and Berar % 
and expenditure during the year 1927-28. 
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APPENDIX 


[Referred to in Part IV, 

Statement shoxcing by revenue divisions the number of Village 

constitution, and income and 



Number 


Whether established on 
application of— 

Name of Division. 

of 

panchayats. 

Population. 

Residents. 

District 

Council. 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nagpur 

H 

*3.927 

13 

1 

Jubbulpore 

so 

34.*07 

20 

2 (a) 

Nerbudda 

18 1 

49.no 

16 

2 

Cbhattisgarh 

*3 


*3 

... 

Total Central Provinces ... 

75 

»37.063 

72 

5 

Berar 

61 

99380 

46 

j 

20(4) 

Total Central Province* 
and Bern. 

*3* 

*36.443 

1x8 

2S 

i 


Note. («) and {b) Seven applications were 
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VII. 

paragraph 103.] 

Panchayats in the Central Provinces and Berar , their population f 
expenditure during the year 1927-38* 


Number of p&nchas. 

Receipts. 

Ex’cficio, 

Elected. 

Section *4 (1) 
(Taxes)* ^ 

Section 14 (a), i 
( 3 ) and (4) 

Contribution by— 

Fines and feet). 

Government 

6 

7 

8 

9 

so 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs« a* p. 

Rs. 

* 9 

127 

a, 76 o 8 s 

864 15 0 

*** 

*3 

«8 S 

4,943 7 6 

3.55410 » 

- 

6S 

142 

i 

MSS 6 0 

**397 * 0 

1.000 

23 

[ 

1 

210 

1 

3,655 1 9 

6,6 3 0 

- 

130 

664 

n 

6,43a ,4 * 

1,000 

100 

476 

1,854 > 6 

852 12 9 

4^50 

*30 

*1*40 

15,668 9 2 

7,28$ to 10 

5 .*S® 


received both from residents and the District Councils, 
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APPENDIX 

[Referred to in Part IV, 

Statement shoving by revenue divisions the number oj Village 

constitution and income and 



Receipts— contld . 

Name of Division. 

Contribution by— 

Total Receipts. 


District Council. 

Other persons. 

I 

XI 

xa 

13 

Nagpur 

Rs. 

50 

ks, a. p, 

34 J* » 

Rs. a. p« 

5 5 

Jabbulpore 

141 

139 «4 0 

8,77815 7 

Nerbudda 

257 

353 u 6 

5,463 3 6 

Chhittisg&rh 

100 

... 

4,371 4 9 

Total Central Provinces ... 

548 

528 7 6 

22,323 *3 3 

Bern 

XiOOO 

1 

1,674 8 0 

9,63 l 6 3 

Total Central Provinces 
and Bexar, 

1,548 

2,20* 15 6 

31,955 3 <5 


















paragraph 103.] 


Panchayats in the Central Provinces and Berar t Heir population^ 
expenditure during the year 19^7-28—concld. 


Expenditure. 


Section >2 (0) ! 
(Conservancj). j 

1 

Section 12 ( b ) 

(Water-supplj). 

Section 12 (c) 
(Roads arid 
buildings). 

1 

Section 12 (d) ! 
(other mea- 1 
sutes) j 

t 

j 

Total Expendi¬ 
ture. 

14 

IS 

16 

17 ! 

* 

18 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. n. p. 

Rs. «. p. 

Rt. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1,996 12 10 

as 7 3 

267 0 9 

3*» *5 3 

3591 4 1 

3,78912 3 

410 i 9 

1,979 9 0 

1,788 12 6 

7.968 3 6 

3.057 6 3 

4*5 8 0 

25 0 0 

*,813 0 3 

5,310 14 6 

2,648 1 I t 

O 

O 

226 4 0 

230 4 9 

3,192 3 10 

1 1,472 10 5 

939 1 0 

2/197 *3 9 

4,134 0 9 

19*063 9 11 

337a 3' 3 

1,006 0 9 

222 15 0 

756 *5 3 

4.358 * 3 

13.864 >3 8 

m 

2,720 1* 9 

4,891 0 0 

33.421 12 2 


11434—Wt* P3237A/863/1934, f*—5/30. r.x~x. * co. UMJtS 


















Volume III. 


Memorandum on the Development 
of Education in the Central 
Provinces and Berar 



MEMORANDUM ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


I.— Introduction. 

h The area of the Central Provinces and Berar is 131,052 square 
miles or rather greater than that of the United Kingdom. The 
population at the last census (1921) was 15,979, 600 of whom 13,942,760 
were resident in the Central Provinces and Berar and 2,066,900 in 
the Feudatory States. Geographically the province may he divided 
into five main natural regions— 

(1) the Nerbudda valley, a fertile wheat growing tract in which 

the density of population is 132 per square mile; 

(2) the Maratha plain, containing the rich cotton lands of Berar 

and Nagpur and having a density of 154 per square mile; 

(3) the Chhattisgarh plain, a rice growing tract including the 

valley of the Mahanadi and having a density of 114 per 

square mile (or 150 if the sparsely populated State of 

Bastar is excluded); 

(4) the Satpura plateau, a forested and hilly region with a 

backward people and a density of 95 per square mile; 

(5) the Chhattisgarh States on the north-east of the province, 

a wild country with a density of only 61 per square mile. 

2 . The population of the province is predominantly rural, 91 per 
cent of the population living in villages. Most villages are small, 
the average population of a village being 306. The number of towns 
containing over 20,000 inhabitants is only twelve, and the number ol 
towns containing over 100,000 inhabitants only two (Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore). The bulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, who number 
over 13 millions. Animists belonging to aboriginal tribes number a 
little over two millions and Muhammadans number a little over half 
a million. The principal vernaculars are Hindi, Marathi and Gondi, 
which are spoken respectively by 56, 31 and 7 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. Hindi predominates in the north and east and Marathi in the 
Berar and Nagpur divisions. 
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3. Educational institutions in the province may be classified as 
primary schools, vernacular middle schools, anglo-vernacular middle 
schools, high schools, colleges and special institutions. A brief 
description of each kind of institution and of the main features of 
educational development during the years 1916-17 to 1926-27 are given 
below. The description deals with the Central Provinces and Berar 
only and not with the Feudatory States. 

II.— Primary Schools. 

4. The number of pupils enrolled in primary schools for boys 
has remained practically stationary during the decennium 1916-17— 
1926-27, being 269,452 in 1916-17 and 270,072 in 1926-27. The 
number of primary schools has, however, risen from 3,698 to 
4,189 and expenditure has doubled. In towns the primary schools 
are fairly well attended and instruction often reaches a fair standard. 
In rural areas, however, the people are distinctly apathetic and 
even the larger landowners and others who should lead the way 
give little real encouragement and assistance. It is not surprising 
that the rural schoolmasters become disheartened and that their school 
work often becomes a farce. It is interesting to compare the 
stagnation of the decennium referred to, in spite of more schools 
and doubled expenditure, with the progress of literacy from 1881—1921 
as revealed by census operations which show that the percentage of 
male literates doubled between the years 1881 and 1921. (Table VI.) 


5. The following figures for 1926-27 relating to primary school 
enrolment are significant:— 


Cits*— 

I 

II 

1U 

IV 

Total. 

Enrolment 

157.957 

71,906 

■ 


341,614 


Thus 46 per cent of the pupils attending primary schools were 
enrolled in the lowest class. At the end of the primary school course 
comes the primary certificate examination at which only 37,550 
appeared out of the 50,854 enrolled in class IV. It may be taken 
that the difference is due to the fact that those who did not appear 
had not been in regular attendance or were considered to have no 
chance whatever of passing the examination and were therefore notv 
presented for it. Out of this 37,550 only 21,317 passed, i.e., possessed ' 
the elements of literacy. In other words only 6 per cent of the pupils 
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entering a primary school actually attained that degree of literacy 
which the primary school is designed to give to all its pupils. 


6 . The corresponding figures for 1919-20 were— 

Total enrolled in primary schools ... 314,710 

Number enrolled in lowest class ... 108,063 

(34%) 

Number appeared for primary certificate 30,637 
examination. 

Number passed primary certificate examina- 16,787 
tion. 

(5*3%) 

Note. —Primary school! have a four-year course and instruction is entirely in th* 
vernacular. Formerly primary schools had 5 classes, but the reduction to 4 classes was 
made in accordance with the recommendations of the Curricula Committee of 1921 , a 


full account of which is given in Part XVI. The curriculum consists of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and physical training with gardening, drawing and handwork as 
optional subjects. 


7. The management of primary schools for boys is in the hands 
of local authorities—district councils and municipalities, though 
Government still retains the management of girls* primary schools. 

Funds are provided partly from the resources of the local 
authorities and partly from Government grants. For vernacular 
schools maintained by municipalities Government is committed to 
pay a minimum grant equivalent to a half of the expenditure in 
excess of 6J per cent of the defined municipal income. The items 
of expenditure admitted under this head are only those of pay and 
pensions of staff. Thus the municipality is compelled to finance 
repairs to buildings and new construction, from its own resources 
except that, when funds are available. Government distributes block 
grants amongst municipalities according to their necessity. In the 
case of district councils there is no system of grants in aid of vernacular 
education. Grants to these are doles which may be regarded as 
fixed annual grants. The percentage of expenditure incurred by 
these bodies which is met from Government funds varies from 
district to district from 24 per cent in Amraoti (Berar) and 55 per 
cent in Nimar (Central Provinces) to 88 per cent in Mandla district 
and 94 per cent in the Sironcha area. As regards the construction of 
new buildings and extensions of existing buildings the district board 
meets the cost from its own funds supplemented by Government 
funds contributed as a general purposes grant and by block grants 
given by Government from time to time according to the financial 
position of the province. Expenditure is budgeted by the local body, 
whether municipality or district council, and is audited, as regards 
budget heads, sanctions, correct allocation and accuracy of accounts. 
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by a Government auditor. It will be seen that there is no control 
exercised by the Education Department over the expenditure of 
local bodies, which, have a much greater degree of freedom in this 
matter than similar bodies in England. Nor are they required to 
obtain the approval of the department to schemes involving expansion 
and new expenditure. An inquiry is, however, now proceeding 
into local body expenditure and the possibility of basing grants on 
definite principles is being investigated. 

It cannot be doubted that closer control would produce sounder 
economy and higher efficiency, but an attempt to effect this would" 
certainly meet with strenuous opposition from the local bodies 
concerned. 

8 . The inspection of primary schools is undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment deputy inspectors who work under the control of the inspector 
of schools. In addition to inspecting the vernacular schools on behalf 
of Government from the educational view point, the deputy inspector 
also reports on personnel, efficiency, buildings, etc., direct to the 
local body and performs in his office which sometimes .contains a 
few clerks employed by the local body and lent to him for the 
purpose, the actual administrative work of the district council. With 
the growth of the powers exercised by district councils the necessity 
was voiced for administrative officers who should be appointed by 
and be directly under the control of these bodies. In September 1922 
a resolution to place all Government deputy inspectors of schools 
under the control of district councils was moved but withdrawn in the 
Legislative Council. Government was thus faced with the possible 
duplication of inspecting agencies resulting in an expenditure of funds 
which could better be used on improvements and additional schools. 
The possibility of overlapping and frictional differences was inherent 
in the proposals. The Minister for Education, in pursuance of 3 
policy of rapid devolution of power to local bodies, was desirous oi 
deputing all deputy inspectors to local body service and the proposal 
was reported upon by the Director of Public Instruction. Finally, 
it was proposed as an experimental measure to transfer the deputy 
inspectors in 4 only of the 22 districts, along lines desired by the 
Minister and to reconsider the general question in the light of the 
experience at a later date. 

9. The experiment has been reviewed from time to time. When 
the local bodies have shown sympathy and an appreciation of th« 
deputed officer’s view point, the scheme has worked without grea 
difficulty. In other cases the experiment has not been successful 
Generally speaking the local bodies concerned have not been prepare* 
to delegate sufficient authorit> to the deputy inspector to enable hir 
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to carry out his duties; and his recommendations have too often 
been ignored. The powers of patronage are jealously guarded by 
local body members. The working of* the scheme is again being 
re-examined by the Standing Committee of the Legislative Council. 
Although some have desired to revert to the old order leaving the 
latjer local bodies to recruit for themselves an administrative officer, 
others have considered that the experiment should be extended to the 
province as a whole and that Government should relinquish the duty 
of detailed inspection. 

Ill*— Compulsory Primary Education. 

10. The Primary Education Act (Compulsory) of 1920 followed 
the lines of the Acts passed in other provinces. The initiation of a 
scheme of compulsion rested with local bodies and not with 

Government. By rules made under the Act, Government promised a 
grant-in-aid amounting to half of the additional recurring and non: 
recurring expenditure entailed by the introduction of the scheme. 

The introduction of compulsion, as shown by statistics (table V), 
has been slow. During 1927-28 an officer of the Indian Educational 
Service was placed on special duty to visit the larger towns and draw 
up schemes for them; and this is responsible for the recent acceleration 
in the preliminary work shown in the table under reference. A 
Government bill is now under consideration which will, if passed, 
enable the local Government to force a local body to introduce 
compulsory primary education. 

11. In August 1921 a resolution ’was passed by the Legislative 
Council recommending that Government should prepare a programme 
for the expansion of primary education for the purpose of bringing 
it within the reach of every village within the rural areas of the 
Central Provinces and Berar within a period of 10 years from 1921-22. 
As a result of this resolution a committee consisting of an inspector 
of schools, an assistant inspector of schools and 3 members of the 
Legislative Council working under the general direction of the 
Director of Public Instruction was nominated by the local Government 
in November 1921 and produced its report in July 1923. The report 
waff then published and opinions and criticism were invited, but only 
three opinions were received. The committee surveyed the existing 
building accommodation, school staffs, rates of pay, numbers enrolled 
and possible attendance under a scheme of qualified compulsion, in 
both rural and urban areas, for a primary school course designed to 
cover four years of vernacular education for children between the ages 
of 6 and 10. Such problems as co-education of girls and boys in the 
primary stage, the application of compulsion to girls, improved scales 
of pay for teachers, the double-shift system of classes, the best use to 
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which the existing staff of women teachers could be put, were all 
considered. Estimates of cost were worked out. With regard to the 
provision of funds the report states— 

"We are not asked to suggest how funds should be provided. 
But in the course of investigation the inequality of treatment of 
various districts in the matter of grants could not escape attention, 
and a thorough overhauling of the distribution should result in the 
formation of some guiding principle.” 

"It is equally striking that the most advanced districts are the 
ryotwari districts. Apparently the privileged position of the malguzars 
has not yet led them to assist in the spread of education. That this 
is a public duty reasonably required of them as holders of privileges 
secured by the State should be recognized by them voluntarily; or 
failing that should be imposed by the same power which conferred 
the privileges of their position—the State.” 

12. For municipalities the estimates were as follows: — 


I.—Non-recurring expenditure (excluding cost of sites). 


Division. 

Cost of 
buildings. 

Equipment. 

Total. 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bern 

Cbhsttkgarh 

Jnbbulpore 

Nagpur 

Nerbodda 


7,458 

3,752 

14.788 

21.450 

6,512 

1.13.250 

48,776 

1.92,483 

1,91.884 

97,408 

Total ... 

5,89,831 

53,970 

6.43,801 


//.—Recurring cost (Based on average pay of teachers at Rs. 30 in 
cheap and Rs. 35 per mensem in dear areas; and 1 teacher for 30 
pupUs.) 




Annual 

cost 

of salary. 

Pension 

eontribu* 

tion. 

Con¬ 

tingencies. 

Total. 

Berar. 


Rs. 

E Rf * 

Rs. 

R*. 

New staff 

Present staff 

... 

25.620 

46.212 

2.846 

5.134 

2,562 

4,619 

31.028 

55,965 

Total 

... 



1 7,181 

i 

86,993 
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— 

Annual 
i cost 

of salary. 

Pension \ 
contribu- . 
tion. : 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ckk*Uist*rk • 






Niwial 


12.960 

1.440 


15496 

ftmat stiff 

... 

8,232 

914 

822 

9,968 

Total 

... 

21.192 j 

2,354 

_ . . i 

2.118 

25,664 

Jubbulpore. 


! i 

j 

| 

i 



New tuff 


! 47,I<0 { 

5.240 ! 

4.716 i 

57.116 

Present staff 

...| 

1 21.837 j 

2,446 j 

2,182 | 

26,465 

Total 


j 68,997 j 

! 7,686 j 

6.898 I 

83,581 

N etpur. 


1 i 

i 1 

i i 

j 


New staff 


87,060 

9,673 i 

8.706 


(reseftt staff 

... 


4,649 ! 

1 _ i 

4,380 

| 50*669 

Total 

... 


; 14332 

j 12.886.! 1,56.108 

Nerbmdde. 



1 ; 

i 

j 


j 

New staff 


27,360 

34*0 

2,736 

33.136 

Present staff 

... 

24.054 

2,673 

2.403 

29.130 

Total 

... 

51.414 

5.713 

5.139 

62,266 

Total for Province . 






New staff 


2,00,160 

22J239 

20.016 

2.42.415 

Pretest staff 

- 

1.42,175 

15316 

14,206 

1,72,197 

Total 

... 

3.42,335 

38.055 


4,14,612 


Rural areas. 

13. The committee noted that half the population of the 
province lived in villages of less than 500 persons so that a school for 
y a'-h village was outside practical considerations. There were, 
however, 4,600 villages with a population of 500 or more living within 
a radius of 11 miles and estimates of the cost of providing the extra 
building needed and the additional staff (1 teacher for 40 pupils; 
average salary Rs. 25 and Rs. 30) formed the maximum programme. 

for which the figures were— 

I. — Non-recurring cost. 



Buildings. , 

Equipment. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pukka 

Rutcha 

46,76.000 

23.38,000 

4,50,000 

4.50,000 

51.26.000 

27.88,000 


B 
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II.—Recurring cost. 


New schools. 

Extra teachers. 

Total recurring cost. 



Rt. 

4,676 

7.722 

29,35.361 


A minimum programme was also worked out for providing the 
schools needed for compulsory primary education in each of the 
1,323 villages in the province containing 1,000 or more persons. 


The non-recurring cost usds — 


— 

Buildings. 

Pqaipmeat. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pukka 

... 

13.23,000 

2 ,00,000 

15,2340ft 

Knfcha 

■a 

6,61,500 

2 ,00.000 

8.61400 


The recurring cost was — 


New schools. 

Extra teachers. 

Recurring cost. 



Rs. 

1323 

2,641 

9,93.665 


14. In March 1924 Government published a resolution on this 
report. The following extracts throw light on the problems dealt 
with!— 

“In the quinquennium ending the 31st March 1922, the number 
of boys in primary schools fell by more than 27,000 from 269,452 to 
242,065 and this decline was continued in the year 1922-23 there bong 
5,444 fewer pupils in that year in recognized primary schools than in 
the previous year. It is significant that in the year 1922-23 only 11 per 
cent of the total number of boys enrolled were in the highest primary 
class and only 5 per cent passed the primary examination. Taken in 
connection with the general decline in enrolment, the meagre 
attendance in the upper classes and paucity of pupils who pass the 
primary examination, these figures have special significance. In 
1922-23 only 3,138 out of 8,273 teachers in recognized primary schools 
were trained. The latest figures show that there are nearly 600 angle 
teacher primary schools out of a total number of 3,942.” 
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“Various causes have been advanced for the decline in enrolment. 
Unfavourable economic conditions and the non-co-operation movement 
are partly responsible. But there is no doubt that the root cause is 
to be sought in the apathy of the mass of the people towards educa¬ 
tion combined with the relaxation of official pressure. The problem 
of increasing attendance deserves the most earnest attention of local 
bodies. But perhaps even more pressing is the question of improving 
the education which the increased numbers should receive. It is 
impossible to view with satisfaction a condition of affairs in which 
only 11 per cent of the pupils enrolled reach the highest primary 
class and only 5 per cent attain a standard high enough to enable th&n 
to pass the primary examination. For it means that a mere fraction 
of the pupils ever acquire that minimum of literacy, upon the general 
attainment of which the essential progress of the people so vitally 
depends. To expect any wide dissemination of literacy when more 
than half the teachers have never proceeded beyond the vernacular 
middle standard and are untrained, and when large numbers of 
teachers are required to take two or more classes at a time, is to expect 
the impossible. It is imperative that the percentage of trained teachers 
should be largely increased. It is--eminenriy desirable that adequate 
staffs should be provided for existing schools.” 

*The problem of primary education is therefore not merely 
one of drawing larger numbers of children into the schools. It is 
also one of giving them an adequate education once they have been 
admitted to schools. The application of the compulsory system 
would solve the first; the provision of sufficient trained teachers 
the second. But even if it were financially possible, it is doubtful 
whether immediate compulsion on any large scale would be a prac¬ 
tical proposition, and financial considerations also impose limits on 
the immediate supply of a sufficient number of competent teachers. 
In the present stage of development widespread compulsion must be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection. But everything points to the 
desirability of a cautious application of the principle. While few 
local bodies have hitherto applied compulsion, several have begun 
to prepare schemes for its introduction in a few small selected areas. 
In many of the smaller municipal areas, compulsion could be intro¬ 
duced at comparatively little extra cost.” 

“Compulsion has obvious advantages. By ensuring that pupils will 
remain at schools for a definite number of years, it increases the 
chances of their attaining a minimum standard of literacy. It enables 
the size of classes to be increased and facilitates the concentration 
of the school-going population in institutions manned by a competent 
staff. It renders it possible to make full use cf existing buildings 
and consequently to economise in new construction. Applied in a few 
suitably selected areas in the first place, the principle of compulsion is 
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calculated at once to promote efficiency in instruction and to make 
evident the benefits that education can yield. The local Government 
considers that in the cautious application of the compulsory principle 
the best hope of achieving general literacy lies/’ 

“But the raison d'etre of compulsion is the removal of illiteracy, 
and this cannot be effected without a full time system of primary 
education.” 

“The local Government is therefore of opinion that compulsion 
should be applied in municipal areas and in those places in rural areas 
in which its application will be attended with least difficulty and, in 
order that the compulsory system may be effective, it should be 
accompanied by the introduction or retention of the full-time system. 
Necessary alterations will be made in the Compulsory Education Rules 
with a view to providing for the latter object.” 

“The committee recommends that compulsion wherever it is 
introduced, should be applied in the first year to boys between 6 and 
7 or 6 and 8 years of age, in the second year to boys between 6 and 8 
or 6 and 9 and so on. They rightly point out that any attempt to place 
all boys in school between the ages of 6 and 11 on a fixed date would 
dislocate the class work by forcing boys of varying ages into class I and 
be likely to cause opposition by removing a certain number of boys 
from wage earning. Further it is urged that attendance for less than 
a period of three years is not likely to secure literacy. Government 
had already, before the publication of the committee’s report, 
recognized the necessity of making provision for the gradual applica¬ 
tion of compulsion and had prepared a bill for the amendment of 
section 11 of the Central Provinces Primary Education Act which 
renders compulsory attendance between the ages of 6 and 11. This 
bill was published in the Gazette, dated the 1st December 1923, and 
was introduced at the last two sessions of the Legislative Council. 
The local Government deplores that this necessary improvement has 
been postponed by the action of the Legislative Council.” 

‘The committee recommends that the supply of trained teachers 
should not be increased at present particularly because ‘some districts 
are unable to supply posts for trained teachers on suitable salaries; 
in other words the present supply is greater than the province can 
afford to pay for’. In this connection reference is invited to the 
annual report on the state and progress of education in the province 
for the year 1922-23 (paragraphs 32 and 66) where it is stated that, 
although no less than 5,138 and 696 out of 8,273 and 860 teachers 
employed in board and aided schools, respectively, are untrained; in 
some districts trained teachers had found difficulty in obtaining 
employment, owing partly to the inability of the boards to pay 
adequate salaries and partly to the fact that the boards had confirmed 
untrained teachers. Consequently the question of limiting. 
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temporarily, the output from the normal schools had arisen. In the 
current year the admissions to certain norma! schools have been 
restricted. The local Government, however, is prepared not only to 
remove the restriction on the ouptput of trained teachers but to 
increase the supply, as funds become available, to meet the demand 
which the introduction of compulsion on an efficient basis must entail. 
On their side local bodies can increase their funds by raising cesses 
or imposing additional taxes, and thereby provide for more trained 
teachers. 0 

“In regard to the pay of teachers under a scheme of compulsion, 
the committee based their estimate of cost on an average pay of 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 30 in dear and cheaper municipal areas, respecitvely, 
and Rs. 30 and Rs. 25 in dear and cheaper rural areas, respectively. 
These rates are, in the majority of cases, considerably in excess of the 
existing rates. Nor does the committee recommend that the average 
rates which they suggest should be immediately introduced. In the 
present financial condition of the province, the local Government 
is unable to commit itself to give grants based on these rates. But 
if is prepared to recognize the principle suggested by the committtee 
that when new posts are created as a result of the application of the 
compulsory system, the pay of these posts should be fixed as a rule 
at scales higher than the existing minimum rates with a view to 
raising ultimately the average pay of the whole cadre of teachers 
and ensuring a reasonable flow of promotion for deserving teachers. 
It is essential however that such posts should be reserved for trained 
teachers. 0 

“As regards the education of giris, the committee recommends that 
no tStt^mpt should be made to apply compulsion in their case, but 
throws out the suggestion that considerable advantages could be gained 
by educating boys and girls together in the primary stage in large 
numbers. The question of co-education was recently discussed by a 
conference of representatives of local bodies and the Education 
Department and it was sesolved that while the curriculum for boys* 
schools is suitable also for girls and the present measures for the 
encouragement of the attendance of girls in boys* schools should be 
continued, there should be no departure from the present system of 
providing for separate girls’ schools where there is a reasonable 
demand for such schools. It is the intention of Government to 
appoint a committee at an early date to report on the education of 
girls. Meantime, Government is prepared to encourage the 
attendance of girls in boys’ schools, while continuing in accordance 
with existing policy to make provision for separate schools for girls 
wherever there is a reasonable demand.” 
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“In conclusion, the local Government desires to emphasize that, 
while it favours an improvement in the quality of the teaching and the 
gradual application of compulsion, it has not altered its declared policy 
of taking the fullest advantage of the Primary Education Act. In 
drawing attention to the defects of the present system and in advocat¬ 
ing the gradual application of compulsion, the local Government is 
actuated solely by a desire to ensure that full advantage is derived 
from the additional expenditure and the inconvenience caused to 
a large section of the population by the application of the principle of 
compulsion.” 

IV .—Vernacular Middle Schools. 

15. These comprise classes V, VI and VII and may be regarded 
as a continuation of the primary school. A vernacular middle school 
does not exist by itself but always in conjunction with a primary school 
both being under the same head master. Like primary schools verna¬ 
cular middle schools are under the management of local authorities 
and the term “vernacular education” is used to include both vernacu¬ 
lar middle and primary education. Vernacular middle schools are 
staffed mainly by teachers who have themselves passed through 
vernacular middle schools and have had a course of training in normal 
schools for three years. Fees in vernacular midddle schools are low 
when compared with those in anglo-vernacular middle schools. 
Vernacular middle schools are not intended to lead up to high schools 
and in fact cannot do so because they end at class VII and high 
schools begin at class IX. Their function is to provide an inexpensive 
education for those who cannot afford to go to an anglo-vernacular 
midde school and so on to a high school, but who desire to study 
further than the primary stage. Some day the vernacular middle 
school may be regarded as the elementary school of the future, but that 
time is not yet. 

16. A recent development has been the demand that English 
should be introduced as an optional subject into vernacular middle 
schools. It is urged that even a slight knowledge of English has 
a commercial and practical value, for example, it is necessary in 
sending or reading a telegram. The policy of Government is that 
district councils, under whom are the majority of vernacular middle 
schools, must first discharge their duty in providing vernacular educa¬ 
tion before they undertake the provision of English education. A 
compromise has, therefore, been reached whereby an English teacher 
may be attached to a vernacular middle school provided that his pay 
is met from extra fees and subscriptions and not from district council 
funds. 

V.—Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools. 

17. These comprise classes V to VIII and are staffed mainly by 
teachers who have passed the high school certificate examination and 
have undergone a course of training for two years at Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore. These schools are definitely preparatory to the 
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high schools and English is an important subject of the curriculum. 
At the close of class VIII pupils appear for the high school entrance 
and scholarship examination which is conducted by the department. 
This examination was instituted in 1917 and took the place of three 
special examinations: the examination of class VIII conducted by 
middle school head masters, the admission test to high schools 
conducted by high school head masters and the high school scholarship 
examination conducted to the department. The examination has 
been succesrful in weeding out unfit candidates from the high schools 
and in levelling up the standard of instruction in middle schools. Only 
recently criticism against this examination has been heard, the argu¬ 
ment apparently being that as Government should encourage education 
any obstacle in the way of as many pupils as possible proceeding to 
high schools should be removed. 

18. The general level of instruction in anglo-vernacular middle 
schools is at present fairly satisfactory in Government schools, but, 
rather less so in aided schools. Care is taken to ensure that buildings, 
equipment and staff come up. to a required standard. Some of the 
schools are maintained by Government, some are under private 
management aided by Government grants and some are maintained by 
municipalities. Those that are maintained by municipalities are aided 
by Government under the same terms as schools under private 
management. Municipalities are not encouraged to open anglo-verna- 
cular middle schools until they have made adequate provirion for 
primary education. District councils are not allowed to maintain 
anglo-vernacular middle schools as it is considered that their chief 
duty of providing primary education will take up all their available 
funds for many years to come. 

Table III shows a considerable increase of pupils in anglo- 
vernacular middle schools during the decennium. 

19. Reference is now invited to the note on the Curricula 
Committee of 1921 which recommended the reduction of the anglo- 
vernacular middle school course from 4 to 3 years. Government 
accepted this recommendation but on the advice of the Education 
Department‘removed the top class of the anglo-vernacular middle 
schools to the high school and thus hoped to raise the standard of 
educational attainments by the employment of teachers better qualified 
than those in anglo-vernacular middle schools. Public opinion wa* 
opposed to this policy. It was said that the poor pupil who could not 
afford to journey to another place for admission to a high school was 
being deprived of “higher” education. In the face of public opinion, 
no other course was possible but to abandon the policy (vide note on 
the High School Board in Part VII of this Memorandum). 
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VI.— High Schools. 

20. High schools comprise classes IX, X and XI and prepare 
pupils lor the high school certificate examination which is conducted 
by a board called the High School Board. The work of the High 
School’Board is discussed in Part VII ol this memorandum. 

The declared policy of Government is to maintain one Govern¬ 
ment high school in each district as a model high school. A departure 
from this policy has recently been made by the opening of a second 
Government high school in Berar district. Other high schools are under 
private management and nearly all of these are aided by Government 
grants of one-third of the approved expenditure. Government grants 
are sanctioned on approved schemes of expenditure proposed for 
a period of three years. Triennial schemes are prescribed in order to 
encourage managers of schools to look ahead and to provide for 
expansion and a progressive scale of pay for their teachers. 

21. High schools are staffed by graduate teachers. In Govern¬ 
ment high schools nearly all are trained teachers who have undergone 
a year's training at Spence Training College, Jubbulpore. In aided 
schools a large number of high school teachers is still untrained. 

By high school is usually understood a high school with a middle 
school attached to it forming one unit under the same head master. 
A recent tendency has been for Government to open additional sections 
of high school classes in Government high schools in place of middle 
school sections which are taken over by a municipality. The under¬ 
lying idea is that Government is more capable of managing high school 
classes than are municipalities. One section, however, of each middle 
school class is always maintained in Government high schools, because 
it is considered necessary to maintain these as a model. 

Table III gives statistics, number enrolled in high schools during 
the decennium. These are practically stationary. It is interesting to 
note that the wastage in this stage is far less than in the earlier stages. 
For example, in 1924-25 there were 1,927 pupils in class IX, whereas in 
1926-27 there were 1,391 in class XI, i.e., a wastage of 28 per cent only 
as against 47 per cent in the same period in middle schools. 

VII.— The High School Board. 

22. Previous to the year 1922-23 the final examination of the 
High School course in this province was the Matriculation examina¬ 
tion conducted by the Unversity of Allahabad to which the Central 
Provinces Colleges also were affiliated. Consequent on the report of 
the Sadler Commission, the reorganization of that University was 
un d ert a k e n , and the area in which it functioned was restricted to the 
exclusion of this province. Thus arose the necessity for the creation 
of a provincial University and, in view of the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission, of the Central Provinces High School Educa¬ 
tion Bond. 
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The functions which that Commission recommended that the Board 
should fulfil were— 

1. Prescribing courses. 

2. Conducting examinations at the end of the courses and 

granting certificates. 

3. Recognizing institutions for examination purposes. 

4 . Advising Government with regard to such institutions. 

5. Administering Government institutions and grants-in-aid to 

those under private management. 

6 . Inspecting these institutions. 

The last two functions were strongly opposed in a powerful 
minority note. 

23. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1920 had 
expressed to the Government of India a preference for the minority 
view on the grounds that the majority vie#'goint unduly curtailed the 
powers of the Minister for Education and the Legislative Council for 
which an Education Standing Committee had already been provided. 
The United Provinces Bill had been drawn up on the lines of this 
minority view, but whereas the United Provinces Bill brought Inter¬ 
mediate Collegiate education under the Board, the Central Provinces 
Bill left this to be dealt with by the University of Nagpur when 
constituted. The Bill so drafted in consultation with the Minister, 
was placed before the Standing Committee of the Legislative Council 
after discussion with certain selected officials and non-officials. Both 
the High School Education Bill and the Nagpur University Bill were 
introduced during the September session of the Legislative Council in 
1922 and referred to select committees. The former was passed by the 
Council in 1922 and the latter in 1923. 

24. The High School Board was first constituted by a Notification 
dated the 24th September 1923. It consists of— 

2 ex-officio members— 

(Director of Public Instruction and a Secretary appointed by 

the local Government). 

17 or 18 members nominated by the local Government. 

7 Heads of High Schools. 

1 Inspector of Schools. 

1 Representative of the Training College. * 

1 Do. Female Education. 

1 Do. Engineering. 

1 Do. Agriculture. 

1 Do. Commerce. 

1 Do. Medicine. 

1 Do. # Local Bodies. 

3 Representatives of minority communities, 

3 Elected by Legislative Council. 

7 Nominated by Nagpur University. 

2 Co-opted by the Board. 

v 
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25. The first meeting of the newly constituted Board was held in 
November 1923 when a draft set of regulations, prepared by the 
Director of Public Instruction ( ex-officio President of the Board) and 
the Deputy Director of Public Instruction who had been appointed 
Secretary by the local Government was discussed. Arrangements 
were made with the United Provinces Board to conduct the High 
School certificate examination of 1924 on the lines of the Allahabad 
University Matriculation examination of previous years, on behalf of 
the Central Provinces Board. The latter body conducted its own 
examinations from 1925 onwards. 


26. Previous to 1925 English had been the only medium of 
examination but from that year candidates were permitted to 
employ English, Urdu, Hindi or Marathi in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Curricula Committee, 1921. This added 
greatly to the complexity of the problem for all question papers 
were translated into all these vernaculars. The complaints however 
against the vernacular renderings were many and bitter. In 1926 the 
same method was adopted and again complaints were received. 
The Board then decided to issue only English versions of the 
questions, leaving candidates free as before to answer in a 
vernacular; and this policy was adopted in 1927. Though no difficulty 
appears to have been experienced by candidates in consequence of 
this arrangement, considerable opposition was raised in the press 
which erroneously inferred that Government intended to go back on 
its declared policy of employing the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in high schools. The Board again considered the 
problem in 1927 and in a press note stated that in future History, 
domestic science, vernacular and classical language papers only would 
be supplied to a candidate in the language selected by him as his 
examination medium and that all other papers would be set in English 
only. 

27. The following extracts are taken from the Board’s reports:— 
“The results of the examination may be tabulated as follows:— 


1925 . 


No. of candidates (excluding absentees) 
No. of candidates who passed 
Percentage of passes 
No. who passed in I Division 

No. who passed in II Division 


1,150 

406 

35*3 per cent. 


5*4 per cent. 
224 


No. who passed in III Division 


57*3 per cent. 
145 

37*2 per cent. 


Ib the examination of 1924, 55 per cent of the candidates passed, 
3.33 per cent of the passes being placed in the I Division, 44.83 per 
cent in the 11 and 51.83 per cent in the III Division. 
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in each 


p a pers 

should ^ ere answere d in languages other than English, the analysis 
-prove of interest: — 


following statement shows the percentages of candidates failing 

Object:— 

w Per cent. 

English ... ... 33 

Mathematics ... ... 33 

history ... ... 39 

Geography ... ... 41 

^ience ... ... 20 

fodian Vernacular ... ... 8 

Classical Language ... 21 

Jfomestic Science ... ... NiL 

^ ^rawing ... ... 14 

8 fois was the first High School Certificate examination in which 


^*diunt of examination. 


No. of candidate*. Percentage of paste*. 


2. Mnru^j 

3. Hindi 

4. Urdu 


Subject. 


Medium of examination. 


English. 


Vernacular. 


Engr„h 

K:s;j«. 

History '*« H 

“S'* 

Sanskrit 


Per cent. 

70 passed 
59 „ 

72 .. 

58 

50 *, 

84 M 
58 „ 

77 


Per cent. 

56 passed. 
59 „ 

74 .. 

56 >, 

76 „ 


facto h would be undesirable, owing to the number of different 

r& involved, to draw too hasty conclusions from the above state- 
ment » it 5 S c i ear that the pupil whose medium of instruction is the 
^^ a p u Ur has suffered as far as English is concerned and it is curious 
lr * the subjects, namely, History and Sanskrit, in which one 
, ^ have thought the vernacular medium would have provided the 

* T> Cr re& ult, the advantage is slightly in favour of those whose medium 
ls » 
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1926. 

“The result of the examination may be tabulated as follows:*- 


No. of candidates appeared ... 1*333 

No. of candidates passed ... 425 

Percentage of passes ... ••• 31*8 per cent. 

Passed in Class 1 ... • 16 

3*76 per cent. 

Passed in Class II ... 200 

47*06 per cent. 

Passed in Class III ... ... 131 

30*82 per cent. 

Number of failures in each subject— 

English ... ... 504 

37*75 per cent. 

Mathematics ... ... 597 

44*72 per cent. 

History ... ... 375 

28*09 per cent 

Geography ... 365 

27*34 per cent. 

Science ... ... 335 

Vernacular ... ... 121 

Classical Language ... ... 117 

Domestic Science ... ... NiL 

Drawing ... ... 80 


The percentage of passes in the English medium and the vernacular 
media of examination works out at the same figure in each case. 
The results, however, cannot be utilized to arrive at any 
definite conclusion owing to the highly complicated influences at 
work. For instance the occurrence of a large batch of candidates 
from apparently very inefficient schools vitiates the figures. One 
point which emerges from all the reports on Hindi is the fact that 
literary Hindi is practically unknown to students in Chhattisgarh, 
and candidates from that division appear to labour under a consider¬ 
able disadvantage when compelled to utilize that language as their 
vernacular." 

1927. 

“The results are tabulated below :— 


No. of candidates appeared 

1,530 

No. of candidates passed 

556 (private candidates 5) 

Percentage of passes 

36‘3 per cent. 

No. passed in class I 

9 

No. passed in class II 

229 

No. passed in class III 

236 

No. appeared in one subject ... 

127 

No. of those who passed 

82 
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The percentage of passes in each subject is as follows:— 


English 

Mathematics 

History and Geography 

Science 

Vernacular 

Classical Language 

Drawing 

•Number of candidates offering— 
English Medium 
Hindi Medium 
Marathi Medium 
Urdu Medium 


76 per cent. 

56 

70 .. 

69 „ 

80 „ 

80 

75 „ 

520, 35 per cent passed. 
251, 30 
590, 35 
42, 31 passed. 


As stated in the reports of the previous years no conclusions can 
be drawn from these figures regarding the success or otherwise of 
instruction through the vernacular compared with instruction through 
English, owing to a variety of factors involved. For each medium 
there is at least one school in which the results are highly satisfactory 
and at least one other in which the standard attained is deplorable.” 

28. The following extracts relating to the work of this Board are 
taken from the Education Department’s annual reports:— 

1923 - 24 . 

» * * * 

“The institution of the Board has provided an opportunity of 
bringing public opinion to bear in an increased measure on the 
problems of secondary education. Considerable powers (including 
the power of recognition of high schools and the prescription of 
courses of study and text books for high and middle schools) 
have been vested in the Board and the maintenance of an efficient 
standard of high school education now lies mainly in its hands. 
On the proper discharge of its responsibilities, the future not only of 
higher secondary education but also of University and professional 
training depends, for standards are determined by the quality of the 
output of the high schools. From the experience of the past year 
I have no reason to doubt that the High School Board will endeavour 
to maintain the high standard of high school education which this 
province inherited from its long connection with the University of 
Allahabad. The representatives of the young University of Nagpur 
and of the commercial and industrial interests can be trusted to ensure, 
so far as lies in their power, that University and professional education 
will not suffer from any lowering of the high school standard.” 

* Compartment*! candidate* are omitted. 
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1924-25. 

* * * * 

“This Board, which came into being last year as a result of 
the Central Provinces High School Education Act, has functioned 
throughout the year in a way which shows that the hopes which were 
entertained regarding the services which such Board would render 
to the cause of secondary education in the province, are well on their 
way to fulfilment. 

The High School Board has wide powers, which include the 
recognition of high schools, the prescription of courses of study, 
text-books and syllabuses and the conduct of the high school certificate 
examination; and the way in which, assisted by its various committees, 
it has carried out these duties throughout the year, is a happy augury 
for the future. All meetings have been well attended. They were 
characterized throughout by a spirit of cordial co-operation and the 
heavy agenda of some of the meetings was disposed of in a prompt and 
efficient manner. One of the ideas underlying the institution of 
the Board was that it would provide an opportunity for bringing 
public opinion to bear in an increased measure on the problems of 
secondary education. This it has done. For example, the transference 
of the top middle school class to the high school was unpopular with 
parents and with the public generally and its re-transference to the 
middle school was to a large extent the result of representations 
of members of the Board. This re-transference has given general 
satisfaction. 


The expenditure of the Board during the year under review was 
Rs. 21,796, whilst the income from examination fees was Rs. 19,028, 
the net cost to Government being only Rs. 2,768.” 

1925-26. 

“The year under review was the third year of the Board’s 
existence and it is possible to take stock of the Board’s activities and 
the part it plays in the system of education. Established by legislative 
enactment with a view to enlisting and organizing the co-operation of 
the various interests which are concerned with the products of the 
secondary schools-parents, teachers, the University, the professions, 
employers of Iabour,-the Board has applied itself with vigour and 
enthusiasm to the task of building up sound principles of secondary 

^f 00 ’ J* haS f framed . regularions for ^e recognition of schools 
and the conduct of examinations; it has prescribed courses; it has 
sanctioned text-books; it has discussed and expressed its opinion on 
vano« problems which have engaged or are engaging the attention of 

ha. been laborious and eaactind. 
The Board haa nol etcaped cmiciim. Parent! whole children have 
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failed to pass the High School Certificate examination and teachers 
whose pupils have not had the 'fortune* to foil the examiners have 
complained of the heaviness of the courses and the high standard of 
the examination. Such criticisms are inevitable. The Board, however, 
has set before itself and steadily maintained a high standard of educa¬ 
tion. As long as it maintains this standard, we may look forward with 
confidence to the development of secondary education, and the 
University and professional education which depend upon it, on 
proper lines.'* 

During 1928 the constitution of the Board has been severely 
criticized and no less than 5 amending bills are now before the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, The common feature in all these bills is a demand that 
election to the Board shall replace nomination by Government. Thus 
head masters of high schools and assistant masters of high and 
middle schools are to elect their own representatives. Further it is 
proposed that the educationist clement be weakened and the non¬ 
educationist strengthened. Complaints against the official nature of 
the Board, as evinced by the fact that the Director of Public Instruction 
is ex-officio chairman, have been voiced in the Council and one bill 
seeks to give the Board appellate powers against the orders of the 
Education Department on matters connected with the promotion, 
transfer and punishment of teachers in Government schools. 

VIII.— Colleges. 

29. The number of colleges in the province of university standing 
is 7, viz., Morris College, Hislop College, Victoria College of Science 
and the Agricultural College at Nagpur, Robertson College and 
Spence Training College at Jubbulpore, and King Edward College 
at Amraoti* 

The Morris College, Nagpur, was founded in 1885 as a memorial 
to Sir John Morris who was for nearly 15 years Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. Until 1915 the college was managed by 
a committee and aided by Government, but in that year the college 
became a Governmnt institution. The college has over 500 students 
and a strong staff including 5 members of the Indian Educational 
Service of whom 3 are Europeans. 

The Hislop College, Nagpur , originated in the work of the Rev. 
Stephen Hislop, the first missionary of the Free Church of Scotland 
to Nagpur. In 1884 the Free Church institution was raised to 
the status of a college and affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
In 1905 the college was affiliated to the Allahabad University and 
in 1923 to the newly established Nagpur University. The college 
is*maintained by the United Free Church of Scotland and is aided by 
Government. 
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The Victoria College of Science has its origin in the Victoria 
Technical Institute which was established as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria. In 1909 it was raised to the status of a college and was 
affiliated to the Allahabad University and in 1923 to Nagpur University. 
The college is equipped and maintained by the local Government 
and new buildings and equipment are now being provided at a 
large cost. When completed next year it is believed that this college 
will be second to none of its kind in India. 

Robertson College , Jubbulpore.—This college has its. origin in 
collegiate classes which were attached to the Government high school, 
Saugor, in I860. In 1873 the classes were transferred to Jubbulpore. 
In 1885 the classes were raised into a fully equipped college. In 1916 
new buildings were opened which are situated four miles from the 
city of Jubbulpore in grounds extending nearly over 200 acres and 
overlooking a fine lake. 

Spence Training College , Jubbulpore. —This college is a Gov- 
ernment institution for training of teachers for work in anglo-verna- 
cular middle schools and high schools. It was first opened in 
Nagpur as a training institution under Mr. Spence and in 1902 
transferred to Jubbulpore. In 1911 the training institution was 
converted into a training college with staff for both post-graduate and 
undergraduate work, and a new building was constructed for it. When 
Mr. Spence retired in 1922 the Government re-named the college 
after him in view of his meritorious work in the college since its 
foundation. The college has two chief departments: (1) post-graduate 
department which trains graduate teachers for one year for the B. T. 
degree (formerly called the L. T. degree) of Nagpur University, and 
(2) the undergraduate department which has a two-year course for 
teachers who have passed the high school certificate examination. 
The graduates are intended for work in high schools and the under¬ 
graduates for work in anglo-vemacular middle schools. 

The King Edvard College, Amraoti, has its origin in the desire 
of the people of Berar to perpetuate the memory of King Edward VII. 
By 1922 approximately rupees two lakhs had been subscribed. 
Government, however, decided to bear the total cost of construction 
and equipment of the building and the amount raised by subcrip tions 
was made available for the grant of scholarships. King Edward 
College is situated in open ground about two miles from the city of 
Amraoti and has accommodation for 400 students and hostel 
accommodation for ISO boarders.' 

The Agricultural College, Nagpur .—This college has its origin 
in the formation' in 1888 of an agricultural class giving a two-years' 
education and situated on a government farm in Nagpur, 
la 1906 the agricultural class was replaced by the Agricultural College 
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and in the next few years a separate Agricultural Research Institute 
which included students' laboratories was erected. The course given 
at the college was at first a three-year c’ourse and the college itself 
conferred a diploma in agriculture. In 1916 the course was changed 
to one of four years and in 1920 this course was divided into two: 
(1) a certificate course of two years' duration and (2) a diploma 
course of four years' duration. The diploma classes of the college 
were admitted to the privileges of the Nagpur University in 1925 
and the University now holds an intermediate examination in 
agriculture and an examination for the degree of bachelor 
in agriculture. 

IX.— The University of Nagpur. 

30. The following extracts from the report of the Educa¬ 
tion Department may be quoted as summarizing the development of 
the Nagpur University :— 


1917 — 22 . 

“The University scheme .—As a result of the recommendations 
of the Central Provinces and Berar University Committee which sat 
in 1914 and 1915, definite proposals were submitted to the Government 
of^ India in 1917 for the establishment of a residential teaching 
university of the multi-collegiate type at Nagpur. To this Central 
institution were to be affiliated colleges situated in other parts of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. A site, 1,100 acres in area, was selected 
along the Kamptee road at a very short distance from the city and the 
civil station of Nagpur and approximately four lakhs of rupees were 
spent on its acquisition between 1918 and 1921. Plans were prepared 
by the local Consulting Architect to Government for spacious playing 
fields, university and college buildings, hostels, residential accommoda¬ 
tion for the professorial, clerical and menial staffs, for a hospital, 
dispensary, co-operative store and other buildings. Further action 
was delayed first on account of the great war and afterwards by the 
publication of the Calcutta University Commission Report. 

Final proposals have now been submitted in the form of a report 
and a draft University Bill which, with a few minor alterations, was 
introduced into the local Legislative Council during the September 
session, 1922. The Bill differs from the 1917 scheme in several import¬ 
ant respects and is a compromise between the scheme and the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission and of 
University legislation subsequent thereto. In the expectation of large 
monetary grants from Imperial revenues, the 1917 scheme provided 
for a residential teaching university. The provision of such funds, 
however, was prevented by the war and more recently by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme. Each province has now become 
c 
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responsible for its own expenditure on university education, and it 
is realized that for several years to come the Central Provinces will 
have to be content with a less ambitious and costly type of university 
than was proposed in 1917. The university site has now therefore 
been abandoned and the Bill which has now been introduced into the 
local Legislative Council, provides for a university which at the outset 
will be of the examining, affiliating type with the colleges as the unit 
of instruction. The Bill is so framed, however, that the university 
may subsequently and without further legislation develop into a teaching 
and residential university by maintaining and managing colleges and 
hostels of its own or by taking over the management and control' of 
existing colleges and hostels as the need arises and funds permit. 
Intermediate education will at the outset be under the control of the 
university and undertaken by the various colleges affiliated thereto. 
There is nothing in the Bill, however, to prevent the subsequent 
transfer of intermediate education from the University to the Board 
of High School Education created by the High School Education 
Act in November 1922 as a corollary to the University Bill. The Bill 
provides for a constitution consisting of a Court, an Executive and 
an Academic Council and a Committee of Reference. The Governor 
General is to be the visitor and the Governor of the Central Provinces 
the Chancellor of the University.” 


1922 - 23 . 


”The outstanding event of the year was the passage through the 
Legislative Council of the Nagpur University Bill. This measure was 
introduced in the^ Council in the August session when it was referred 
to a select committee. On the presentation of the select committee's 
report in November, the Council urged the desirability of further 
time for consideration and resolved on postponement till January. 
The necessity of obtaining the sanction of the Government of India 
to the moving of amendments created a difficulty which involved 
a further postponement from the January to the March session when 
the Bill was passed. The Bill, as passed by the Council, received the 
assent of the Governor General in Council on the 6th June 1923. 


... . . . arrangements are under progress for the creation 
of the various bodies of the University, and it is anticipated that the 
University will be in working order by the end of the current year 
Meantime arrangements for the conduct of the Intermediate and Degree 
Examinations of 1924 have been made with the United Provinces Inter, 
mediate Education Board and the University of Allahabad to which 
the colleges of this province have hitherto been affiliated. 

The University of Allahabad with which the schools and colleges 
o! the province have had the privilege ol association during the last 
SI years and which has been such a potent factor in their development 
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has set an example of high standard which, it may be anticipated, the 
younger university will strive to maintain. The university will start 
its career without a habitation, and the problem of providing it with 
suitable accommodation will shortly have to be faced”. 

1923 - 24 . 

“During the current year considerable progress has been made in 
elaborating the machinery of the University. A considerable number 
of statutes, ordinances and regulations had been provisionally made 
by the Vice-Chancellor in the exercise of his extraordinary powers. 
To revise and consolidate these and to frame new ordinances and 
regulations the academic and the executive councils appointed 
committees which prepared drafts covering practically the whole 
range of university functions under the Act, for the consideration of 
the two councils. A prospectus for the examinations of 1926 was 
published in time for the opening of the academic session during the 
current year.” 


1924 - 25 . 

“In the year under report the University was able to complete 
its organization for the discharge of its statutory functions. The 
statutes, ordinances and regulations were completed and gound their 
place in the first calendar of the University which was issued in 
November 1924, in which month the University also held its first 
convocation.” 


1925 - 26 . 

* * * # 

“(ii) The construction of the University office and Law College 
buildings was further advanced and the construction of 
a University Library building was begun. These two 
buildings will be completed in the course of the current 
year. Towards the former Government made a grant of 
one lakh and towards the latter, a grant of Rs* 65,000. 
The estimated cost of the former building is Rs. 2,25,000 
and of the latter Rs. 80,000. 

* * * * 

(iv) The Law classes of Morris College were transferred to the 
University and constituted a University College of Law. 
The classes, however, are still being held in Morris 
College. 

(v) The University agreed to establish an Information Bureau 
for students desiring to proceed abroad for further study 
and a committee was constituted for this purpose. This 
bureau will take the place of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Students* Advisory Committee. 
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(vi) Statutes and ordinances necessitated by the creation of the 
faculty of agriculture and the admission of the Agricul¬ 
tural College to the privileges of the University were 
passed and the Agricultural College began to function as 
an affiliated college during the year under report. 

* # * * 

(vii) Certain notable benefactions were made: 

* * * * 

(x) The University # provided an interesting and varied pro¬ 
gramme of extension lectures among which were lectures^ 
from Doctor Sir P. C. Ray, Mr. T. E. Harvey, Doctor 
K. N. Bhal, Doctor E. Muir and Doctor D. K. 
Bhandarkar. 

(xi) An interesting development was the establishment of the 
University Athletic Tournament in which all the affiliated 
colleges took part/' 


1926-27. 

Public interest in the University has been shown by subscriptions 
towards the building .fund of the University and by benefactions for 
the founding of University scholarships and prizes . These, on the 
whole, have been disappointing and the time has not yet come when 
the gifts of pious benefactors, to which the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge owe so much, will make the Universities an autonomous 
body independent of aid from Government. Public interest in the 
University has been shown also by the keenness with which election to 
the bodies of the University has been sought, and by frequent com¬ 
ments in the local press-, oftener critical than constructive, on the 
University and its activities, and by an increasing number of resolu¬ 
tions and questions and by the exercising of financial pressure in the 
local Legislative Council/* 

31. The officers of the University are— 

S £ of a,e c “ trd Provi "“*>- 

(3) the Treasurer, 

(4) the Registrar, 

(5) the Deans of Faculties. 

The authorities are— ' 


(1) the Court, which is the supreme governing body and con- 
“d elected, * ° f PerS ° nS cx '°^ nominated 

® "“u^““t? CO “ nCil ' '■' hich “ ,he bod, of ,he 


(3) the Academic Council which has authority in 

£E tadoo"'" *• 
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The University provides a four-year course leading to a degree. 
At the end of the second year and Intermediate examination has to be 
passed by students. The idea of Intermediate Colleges put forward 
6y the Sadler University Commission has not found favour in the 
province. 

The University is entitled to confer the following degrees: B.A., 
B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., B.Ag., 
and B.T. (bachelor of teaching, formerly called L. T., licentiate of 
teaching). No doctorates have as yet been conferred. 


32. The examination results of the University are illustrated by 
the following extracts : — 


Examination. 


Percentage of passex in 



1917—32. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. | 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

M.A 

40*3 

40 

62 

' 

81 

100 

. 

M.Sc. 

88*2 



100 j 

50 

90 

B.A. 

33*1 

54 

41 

64 : 

44 

47 

B.Sc. 

46*7 

44 

76 

68 

72 

50 

Intermediate 

47*4 

57 

51 

62 

42 

54 

L.T. 


84 

92 

100 I 

95 ! 

96 

LL.B. 

... 

79 

70 

58 

65 j 

50 


Conducted by Allahabad 
University. 

Conducted by. Nagpur 
Univeraity. 


X.—Special Institutions. 


33. Spence Training College at Jubbulpore which trains teachers 
for work in high schools and anglo-vernacular middle schools has 
already been described. For the training of teachers for work in 
vernacular middle 1 schools and in primary schools Government 
maintains normal schools at convenient centres. They admit after a 
competitive examination pupils from vernacular middle schools, and 
they provide a two-year course for primary school teachers with an 
extra year for those who are selected to be trained as teachers for 
vernacular middle schools. There are at present many teachers who 
have been trained at normal schools but who are still unemployed. 
One reason for this is that it is cheaper for local authorities to employ 
untrained than trained teachers. The passing of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Acts in 1920 and 1922 gave local bodies the right to appoint 
their own teachers without reference to Government. Government 
has been compelled to order the closing of one of its normal schools 
in order to reduce unemployment among trained teachers. This is 
remarkable, at a time when primary education ought to be expanding 
by leaps and bounds. 
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34. The Engineering School at Nagpur trains subordinates for 
the Public Works Department and for*general engineering. The 
Robereton Medical School trains sub-assistant surgeons for the Medical 
Department. The Department of Industries maintains a number of 
industrial schools at Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and elsewhere. The 
Rajkumar College at Raipur is an institution for the education of sons 
of Feudatory Chiefs and large landowners. The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment besides maintaining the Agricultural College which has already 
been described, maintains an agricultural middle school at Power- 
khera. This school was not at first successful, but after recognition 
of its course by the Education Department as equivalent to an ordinary 
anglo-vernacular middle school course for admission to high schools, 
the school has become very popular. The further development of 
agricultural education in the province is now under consideration and 
the report of the Royal Commission on agriculture is awaited, as it is 
desired to consider their recommendations with regard to agricultural 
education before embarking on a new policy. 

XI.— Female Education. 

35. Problems connected with Female Education were fully 
investigated in 1916 by a mixed committee of officials and non-officials 
and their report formulated the policy which the Education Depart¬ 
ment subsequently followed. 

The rate of advance has however been slow, as the following 
figures indicate:— 



1916. 

1920. 

1927. 

Number of vernacular schools 

333 

350 

364 

Average attendance 

12.782 

15,437 

17,236 

Nvmber of girls in boys* schools ... 

16,035 

16,953 

16 710 

Number of secondary schools 

8 

11 

12 

Average enrolment 

21S 

343 

753 

Nnmber of girls in boys* secondary 
schools. 

7 

13 

36 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Expenditure by Government on 
girls* education. 

1,62.282 

3,09,155 

3,57,352 


Government has retained responsibility for the education of girls 
but has encouraged private effort, under a grant-in-aid code, to open 
both primary and secondary girls’ schools. 
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36. It was felt by the Department that changing social and educa¬ 
tional conditions in the province rendered it necessary that the 
position should be again reviewed and efforts made to introduce a 
larger policy which might increase the rate of progress; and in a 
Resolution on the annual report of 1923-24 the local Government 
reiterated the intention that had been expressed in March 1924, in 
connection with the report of a committee which had investigated 
problems dealing with the introduction of Compulsory Primary Educa¬ 
tion, that a committee should be appointed to report on questions 
connected with the education of girls. 

The matter was delayed as the Ministry had ceased to exist, but 
there were indications of a change of feeling in the Legislative 
Council and it was not improbable that the Ministry would be revived 
and the temporary administration of the transferred subjects by the 
Governor terminated. These expectations were not fulfilled and the 
question was revived after the administration of Education had been 
entrusted to the Hon'ble the Home Member. 

37. A committee of 13 members was as a result called into 
existence in November 1926. It consisted of the Director of Public 
Instruction, 1 Inspectress of Schools, 1 Assistant Inspectress of 
Schools, 4 ladies connected with female education, the remainder 
being nominated from members of the Legislative Council and 
representatives of local bodies. The terms of reference included the 
practicability of improving and extending Primary and Secondary 
education for girls, the possibility of extending co-education in certain 
stages, the necessity for differentiating courses of instruction for girls 
proceeding to higher education from those for girls not so intending, 
and the desirability and practicability of transferring Government 
Primary and Vernacular schools for girls to local bodies. A question¬ 
naire was issued to the chief educational officers, to all local bodies 
and a large number of persons connected with girls' and female 
educational institutions. The Chairmen of local bodies were asked 
to consult local opinion in order to obtain material for a representa¬ 
tive reply. Just over a hundred replies were received but the 
committee reported that the majority of them, especially from non¬ 
officials, were too vague and too general to be of much use. The 
report adds “We were perhaps a little too ambitious and too 
optimistic in expecting anything else, for the details of educational 
administration, though the fact is not always realized by the general 
public, arc essentially a matter for the expert". In all, the committee 
met 5 times before submitting its report and considered the present 
condition of female education in the Centra! Provinces and Berar 
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in detail before formulating its new proposals. They pointed out 
that nearly all the womenfolk of the province were still illiterate and 
that the general apathy towards the important subject of female educa¬ 
tion was consequent on the present situation being considered as 
inevitable. The pardah system, early marriage, and the attitude of 
elder women and of a large number of men’, naturally conservative, 
led to the fear that education would destroy much that they revere 
in the traditional position of women in Indian society. On the other 
hand the education of boys was an economic necessity. Again, "Many 
earnest thinkers who are desirous of increasing the standard of literacy 
among women shrink from what they reagrd as w T estemization and the 
ultimate breaking down of the old long established and revered order, 
in the possible ultimate feminist demand for political, and social 
emancipation. We come therefore to the poistion so clearly pointed 
out by the Calcutta University Commission that our men have accept¬ 
ed western education and western political theories for themselves, 
but fear the acceptance of either by our womenfolk.” “The only 
solution must be a resolute attempt to achieve a real synthesis 
between the ideas and traditions of the west and the ancient and rooted 
ideas and traditions of India. An extension and improvement in the 
education of girls and women of the province along the right lines 
is a social and political necessity/* “The advancement of India is 
hound up with the education of girls and unless active measures are 
taken to further their education and a public demand created, the 
general progress of the country must be impeded/* 

38. The report of the committee is summarized in 32 resolutions, 
the chief of which are given below: — 

Resolution No. 3 .—The eo-education of boys and girls in schools 
education vigorous arid active propaganda is necessary. We 
recommend that for this purpose a non-official publicity organization 
of committees of ladies and gentlemen interested in education be 
established with its headquarters at Nagpur and subsidiary committees 
in the district headquarters and smaller municipalities of the province, 
to work in co-operation with Government and local authorities. 

Resohition No 3 .—The co-education of boys and girls in schools 
should not be continued beyond the primary stage and no boys should 
be admitted to girls’ schools at any stage of their education. But in 
places where there is not sufficient demand for girls* primary education 
to justify the opening of separate girls* primary schools, the preesnt 
system of admitting girls to boys* primary schools should be continued 
both as a valuable means of propaganda to popularize female educa¬ 
tion and in order to procure the number of girls necessary to justify 
the opening of separate primary schools for girls 
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Resolution No. 10 ,—In order to encourage a demand for the 
secondary and higher education of girls, English may he taught as an 
optional subject in vernacular middle schools and girls taking English 
in these schools should be allowed to proceed to anglo-vernacular 
schools and he admitted to the class for which they are educationally 
qualified. 

Resolution No, 13 ,—No scholarships or stipends should be 
granted to girls in primary schools to induce them to complete the 
primary stage of education. 

Resolution No, 14 —There should he a liberal provision of 
scholarships for girls to be awarded on the results of the Middle 
School Scholarship examination, and tenable in Classes V, VI and 

VII of vernacular middle schools and in Classes V, VI, VII and 

VIII of anglo-vernacular middle schools. 

Resolution No. 17 .—The training of an adequate number of 
women teachers should be the special charge of Government. We 
therefore recommended that Government should continue to maintain 
its two Normal Schools for women as at present and should be 
prepared to extend these schools to meet any increased demand which 
may in the course of time arise for vernacular teachers. Government 
should continue also to aid normal schools for women which are 
opened as the result of private enterprise, subject to the usual 
conditions of recognition. 

Resolution No. J9 —It is desirable that a woman teacher should, 
as far as possible, be recruited from, and employed in her own town 
or village. 

Resolution No. 20 .—It is essential that the pay of women teachers 
should be sufficient to render them independent. 

Resolution No. 21 .—No separate class or caste schools should 
be opened by Government or public bodies. 

Resolution No. 22 .—The usual provision should be made to meet 
the needs of communities differing in language by opening or aiding 
the opening of schools for separate languages. 

Resolution No. 25.—The secondary education of girls should 
continue to be the special charge of Government and of private 
enterprise assisted by grants-in-aid* 

Resolution No. 26 .—The ultimate aim of educational policy 
should be to place the vernacular education of girts under the same 
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management and control as the vernacular education of boys, 
namely, local authorities and private institutions. 

Resolution No. 27 .—The opening of new vernacular schools for 
girls should be left to local authorities and to private enterprise assisted 
by grants-in-aid from Government. 

Resolution No. 30 .—If at the end of five years, Government is 
satisfied with the progress made by local authorities in opening 
vernacular schools for girls, we recommend that the whole position 
should be reviewed and that the following suggestions should then 
receive consideration:—That in order to'enable local authorities to 
gain further experience and to encourage them to take over girls’ 
vernacular education, Government vernacular schools for girls in 
district headquarters should be transferred to local authorities on the 
following conditions:— 

(1) that the municipality in the particular district headquarters 

agrees to take over the control and management of the 
school; 

(2) that the municipality is assisted in the conrtol and manage¬ 

ment of the school by a special statutory committee with 
a definite proportion of local lady members, the Municipal 
Act being amended if necessary for the creation of such 
a committee; 

(3) that adequate safeguards be provided for the protection of 

women teachers in order to guarantee to the teachers 
employed by Government at the time of the transfer, 
such security of tenure, pay, pension, provident fund, 
promotion and other prospects as they would have 
enjoyed if the school had not been transferred to the 
municipality; 

(4) that the final decision on all questions of transfer, promotion 

and punishment of the existing Government staff shall 
remain with the Education Department as at present; 

(5) that the municipality shall be given the use of the school 

buildings, furniture, and equipment conditionally on the 
municipality maintaining the buildings, furniture and 
equipment in repair and returning them to Government 
if at any time they cease to be used for the purposes of a 
vernacular school for girls. 

The report is now under examination by Government and the 
coat is being estimated. 
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39. The following table shows the number of schools for Indian 
girls and the number of pupils, during the last ten years:— 



2916-17. 

1917-1*. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Schools 

355 

359 

[ 

381 

37oj 

374 

Pupils ...i 

20,407 

20,653 

1 

21.658 

i ; 

! 22,031 

I j 

! \ 

22,397 



1921-22. 




1926-27. 

Schools 

381 

i 

1 

369 

373 

1 

! 

372 j 375 

385 

Pupils 

22.601 

22.471 

1 

1 23.655 

1 ! 

1 

23,466 j 24,570 

26,194 


In addition to the above, there were 18,620 girls reading in boys’ 
schools in 1926-27 against 15,633 in 1921-22, giving an increase of 3.3 per 
cent as against an increase of 3.6 per cent during the previous 
quinquennium. Including girls in boys’ schools, and excluding boys 
in girls’ schools, the total number of girl pupils increased from 38,075 
in 1921-22 to 41,175 in 1926-27. These figures represent an increase of 
8.1 per cent as against an increase of 4.1 per cent during the previous 
quinquennium. The percentage of girl pupils to the total female 
population increased from .56 per cent in 1921-22 to .62 per cent in 
1926-27. 

The total expenditure on girls’ schools rose by 12.1 per cent from 
Rs. 4,60,173 to Rs. 5,15,776 as compared with a. rise of 102.6 per cent 
during the preceding quinquennium. The average annual cost for 
each school rose from Rs. 1,221 to Rs. 1,339, the Government share 
being Rs. 855 and Rs. 928, respectively. The average annual cost of 
each pupil fell from Rs. 20-5-9 to Rs. 19-11-0 of which the Government 
share was Rs. 14-6-8 and Rs. 13-10-3. 

40. Of the 15,110 girls reading in boys’ schools the majority 
are in the primary stage. Co-education in this stage flourishes partly 
owing to the system of paying bonuses to head masters for admitting 
girls to their schools, and partly to the fact that the instruction in the 
boys’ schools must often be better than that in those girls schools 
which are staffed by old men or untrained women. Bonuses are based 
on average attendance and vary in value according to the class in which 
the pupils for whom they are given are reading. It is doubtful 
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whether they are needed in the lower standards which are regarded 
as creches by the parents. The number of pupils, in the first standard 
alone, is greater than in the whole of the remaining classes of the 
primary .schools. During the quinquennium the total amount paid 
annually in bonuses rose from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 4,322. The feeling 
regarding co-education varies in different parts of the province. 
In certain districts there is a definite feeling against it, but this 
feeling is gradually breaking down and the number of girls in boys' 
schools shows a growing demand for girls’ education. One Inspectress 

remarks that "the people of Chhattisgarh.are beginning to feel 

that girls are better in institutions of their own”. The other 
Inspectress states that it is her “experience as an inspecting officer 
that the general public prefer to send their children to girls' schools 
to having them read in boys’ schools. I have evidence that the girls 
themselves find a happier, more corporate life in their own schools 
than in schools for boys”. Co-education, therefore, even in those 
districts in which it is least unpopular, cannot be regarded as more 
than a preliminary to the opening of separate girls' schools. But until 
the number of girls in each village is sufficiently large to justify the 
opening of girls’ schools, co-education remains a valuable means of 
propaganda and an Incentive to stimulating interest and creating a 
large demand for girls’ primary education. 


41. The following table show's the number of girls’ primary 
schools and pupils during each year of the quinquennium :— 



1922-23. 

i 

1923-24. 

1924*25. | 

| 1925-26/ | 

, 1926-27. 

Schools 

313 

317 

314 

318 

324 

Pupils 

17,720 

IS 836 

18.236 

19.087 

19.900 


It will be noticed that the number of separate girls’ schools has 
increased slightly and that at the end of the quinquennium the number 
of girls in these schools exceeded the number rending in boys* schools. 
The results of the primary examination also show improvement, there 
being 1,049 successful candidates out of a total of 1,817 in 1926-27 as 
against 523‘out of a total of 937 in 1921-22. The problem, indeed, 
appears to be to retain the girls in the school until they have passed 
the two lowest standards. Once they have entered the third class 
they get interested in their work and desire to stay at school and in 
many cases the parents acquiesce in their desire. 
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The following table shows the number of vernacular middle 
schools and pupils during the quinquennium : — 



t 

1922-23. I 

t 

_! 

1923-24. 

1924-25. j 

1925-26. 1 

1926-27. 

Schools 

*1 

35 ' 

”1 

37 i 

40 

Pupils ... ,.| 

_ i 

i 3.650 ! 

I 1 

3,645 

3.891 j 

4,146 

4.883 


During the last five years the number of girls reading in Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle schools stage has increased from 489 to 677 while 
the corresponding figures for the High School stage are 74 and 143. 


42. The following extract is taken from the Education Depart¬ 
mental Report of 1922-27 : — 

“Staff .—In this Province one of the great difficulties—perhaps 
the greatest—in female education is to create and maintain an adequate 
supply of trained and efficient teachers. The field of recruitment, 
already narrow because of the small number of educated girls, is 
further restricted by social customs, early marriage and a still 
prevalent prejudice among the well-to-do educated classes against 
teaching as a profession for girls. The result is that women teachers, 
particularly in the primary schools, generally come from the poorer 
classes. But during the years under review the total number of 
teachers has increased from 661 (of whom 270 were trained), in 
1921-22 to 731 (of whom 364 were trained) in 1926-27. A large 
percentage of teachers still remain untrained. Many of these are 
‘past middle age and past all likelihood of absorbing modem ideas 
of teaching or benefiting in any way by training”. Their schools 
suffer accordingly. But with regard to the increasing number of 
trained teachers both Inspectresses observe that the standard of 
teaching, of discipline and tone is slowly but steadily rising. Various 
devices are adopted to protect the women teacher in the villages. If 
she is married, every endeavour is made to train her husband as a 
teacher and .to provide employment for him in the same village. 
Wherever possible quarters are provided for unmarried or widowed 
teachers. More are urgently needed because of the high rents in 
certain districts and of the unwillingness of villagers to let their spare 
rooms. As far as possible, unmarried or widowed teachers are 
employed in their native villages. The total number of sanctioned 
posts in the Government vernacular cadre for women teachers has 
increased from 703 to 747.” 

XII— Muhammadan Education. 

43. The Muhammadan population forms about 4 per cent of the 
population of this province. During 1926-27 Muhammadan pupils 
attending schools formed 9.5 per cent of the school going population. 
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The following comparative table gives the number and distribution 
of Muhammadan pupils:— 



Number of Muhammadan pupils in the year 

Percentage 

of 

Class of institution. 


1921-22. 


■ 


Hi 

increase 

or 

decrease 





□ 


Total. 

in the 
totals. 

Colleges 

68 

H 

68 

. 118 


118 

+42-3 

High Schools (High 

315 


315 

423 

1 

424 

+34*2 

department). 

1,591 






A nglo-V ernacular 
Middle School and 

Middle department 

■ 

1,595 

2,777 

1 | 

i 

I 

2,778 

+74*1 

of High Schools. 








Vernacular Middle 

1,080 


1,091 


22 

1,040 

-4*7 

Schools. 





Primary Schools ... 

21,056 

4,719 

25,775 

28,483 

3,044 

31,527 

+22*3 

Normal Schools ... 

168 

1 

169 

127 

1 

128 

-24*2 

Other Special Schools 

41 

30 

71 

178 

i 

44 

222 

+212*7 

Total 

24,819 

4,765 | 

29,084 

33,124 

3,113 

36,237 

24*5 


Expressed in percentage the above figures give the following 
proportions In the various stages of instruction in 1926-27:— 


Stage of instruction. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

College stage ... 

*4 


High stage 

Middle stage ... 

1*2 

11*6 1 

*8 

Primary stage... 

86*8 | 

99*2 

Total 

1000 

ioo-« 


44. There are 5 Muhammadan high schools in the province and of 
these, 1 is maintained directly by Government. The number of 
Anglo-Urdu Middle schools is 11 in addition to which there are 
4 Anglo-Urdu Middle school departments attached to Anglo-Marathi 
schools maintained by Government. Berar is the only division in 
which Government directly maintains Anglo-Urdu schools (1 high, 
4 Anglo-Urdu Middle and 4 Anglo-Urdu Middle departments) but 
liberal grants-in-aid are given to schools maintained by Anjumans. 
Government has reserved 19 middle and 16 high school scholarships 
at enhanced rates for Muhammadans who are also eligible for all 
open scholarships. A special Urdu normal school is maintained by 
Government at Amraoti in which 90 students are trained at a time as 
Urdu school teachers. 

Of the 582,032 Muhammadans in the province 245,024 are 
inhabitants of Berar. The large Muhammadan population of Berar 
is due to the fact that it was long under direct Muhammadan -rule 
and still technically forms part of the Nizam’s dominions. 
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XIII.— The Education of Depressed and Backward Classes. 

45. A list is given below of the principal untouchable classes 
(1921 census). Owing to the omission of minor castes the number 
of untouchables is greater than that shown therein. Even without 
allowing for this the figures show that despite the teaching of social 
reformers there are no less than 19 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the province whose touch is pollution to an orthodox caste Hindu :— 


Caste. 

Streafth. 

Baiahi 

43,518 

Basor 

44,046 

Chamar 

... 881,674 

Dhobi 

... 165,624 

Ganda 

... 144,585 

Katia 

37,950 

Kori 

38,208 

Kumhar 

... 121,408 

Madgi 

7329 

Mala 

6,080 

Mang 

84,239 

Mahar 

... 1,170,737 

Mehtar 

13,448 

Panka 

... 206313 


Total ... 2,965,899 


In addition to the untouchables the Forest and Hill tribes must 
be regarded as backward educationally. They number (1921 census) 
3,261,657. The most important tribe is that of the Gonds whose 
total of 2,109,583 comprises two-thirds of the. total strength of the 
group and more than one-eighth of the population of the province. 
The Gonds who were at one time the dominant race throughout the 
province have gradually yielded up the open country to Aryan invaders 
and are chiefly to be found in the plateau districts and in the colder 
parts of the province. 

The criminal tribes have a much smaller number than the 
depressed classes or the Forest and Hill tribes, but are more 
backward educationally. 

46. The following extract is taken from the Education 
Departmental Report of 1926-27:— 

"The total number of pupils of all backward classes reading in 
recognized institutions has arisen by 13.4 per cent from 35,134 in 1921-22 
to 39,856 in 1926-27. In addition to the above 821 pupils are reported 
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to have been readfng in unrecognized, institutions in 19^6-27. These 
figures include (a) pupils from the depressed classes, i.c., classes with 
which the idea of pollution is associated; ( b) pupils from aboriginal 
and hilt triijps; (c) pupils from criminal tribes. The numbers of each 
are shown below :— 


(The figures exclude those of the Feudatory States.) 


Glasses.* 

Total number 
under instruction. 

1921-22. j 

1926-27. 

Depressed classes 

... 

1 

28,919 

34.531 

Aboriginals or bill tribes 

... 

5.993 

5.157 

Criminal tribes 

... 

222 

168 


Total 

35,134 

39.856 


The. educational position of each of these classes is shown under 
the appropriate heading? in the following statement:— 




Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(a) Depressed classes— 

Population (1921 census) 


1.320349 

i 

1,355.457 

2.675,806 

Pupils 

... 

34,002 

529 

34331 

Percentage 

... 

2*57 

•04 

1394 

(b) Aboriginals and bill tribes— 





Popul ation (1921 census) 

... 

1338.314 

1399,459 

2.537.773 

FupHs 

... 

4,961 

196 

5.157 

Percentage 

... 

•4 

-01 

2 

(c) Criminal tribes 





Population (1921 census) 

... 

264,403 

259,693 

524396 

Pupil. ... 

... 

161 

7 

168 

Percentage 

- 

6 

•003 

•03 
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The following statement shows the number of pupils under each 
of the appropriate heads in the various stages of instruction:— 


1921-22. 




{a) Depressed classes— j 

College stage ... 16 I 

High stage ... 59 j 

Anglo-Vernacular middle stage 735! 

Vernacular middle stage ... 284 3 

Primary stage ... 32,602 521 

(b) Aboriginal and kill tribes — 

High stage ... 1 

Anglo-Vernacular middle sUge 8 

Vernacular middle stage 312 

Primary stage 4,632 196 

(c) Criminal tribes— 

Vernacular middle stage ... 19 1 

Primary stage ... 142 6 

“Depressed classes pupils do not always obtain admission to the 
local schools without a struggle. But two tendencies have become 
increasingly manifest during the quinquennium (1922-27). First, the 
depressed classes have evinced a growing consciousness of their 
educational and social disabilities and a growing assertion of claims 
to social and political recognition. In Chhattisgarh, ‘where some of 
the School committees discourage the attendance of the depressed 
class boys in their schools’, the Deputy Inspector reports that ‘the 
Chamars and Mahare are showing signs of bitterness and resentment 
aga inst the higher castes and appear to be anxious to improve their 
social status, but they do not seem to realize the importance of educa¬ 
tion as a means of their social uplift*. The latter part of his state¬ 
ment finds support in the fact that in Jubbulpore Circle very few girls 
of the depressed classes ever enter a school and those who do are 
mostly in the lowest primary class, that few boys, even of those who 
pass the primary examination, care to proceed further and that, 
consequently, the middle school scholarships reserved for depressed 
class boys are rarely, competed for. In Nerbudda Circle, ‘there is “ho 
prominent movement amongst the depressed classes,’ elsewhere the 
conslcousness of their disabilities is accompanied by a healthy activity. 
In the Nagpur and Berar Circles the depressed classes are beginning 
to manifest a determination to work for their own amelioration and 
to endeavour to secure recognition of their efforts by grants from 
Government. In Nagpur Circle, for example, a primary school was 
started in 1923 by the Central Provinces and Berar Depressed Classes 
Education Society for the education of Mehtars. In Berar the 
depressed classes community ‘seem to be making special persevering 
efforts to establish hostels wherever they can’. And both in .the 
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Nagpur and Berar Circles there has been considerable progress in the 
education of the depressed classes. In both circles, however, the 
depressed classes are still too prone to rely almost exclusivley on 
Government aid. The second tendency has been a growing recognition 
on the part of the more advanced classes of the claims of the depressed 
classes.” 

‘‘Two incidents illustrating these tendencies were recorded in 
the annual report on education in 1923-24. The first tendency is 
illustrated by an incidence in the village of Bela in the Nagpur district 
where boys from the depressed classes were required to sit in the 
verandah of the primary school apart from their fellow pupils. The 
community bitterly resented this and claimed equality of treatment. 
On meeting with no response, although there was plenty of accom¬ 
modation in the main school, they opened a school of their own. 
Both tendencies are illustrated by a second incident. Competition for 
admission to the Patwardhan High School, Nagpur, is so great that 
candidates are selected for admission to class V on the results of the 
Primary Certificate examination; and candidates for admission to 
class VIII on the results of the High School Entrance examination. 
In 1923-24 a representative of the depressed classes in the local Legis¬ 
lative Council moved that ‘pupils of the depressed classes should be 
admitted to the Patwardhan High School irrespective of the number 
of marks they obtained’. The resolution was carried by a large 
majority. The same tendency towards a breaking-down of prejudice 
is reported by the Inspector of Schools, Nagpur, who says that in one 
of the municipal primary schools at Wardha, 'some Mehtar boys were 
receiving instruction along with the boys of other castes, without, any 
distinction’. And in Berar the Inspector notes that ‘both in verna¬ 
cular and anglo-vernacular schools one now sees Mahar boys sitting 
side by side on the same bench with Brahmin children’. The two 
classes meet in the class room and on the play-ground. The distinc¬ 
tion with regard to food and drink have, however, not altered very 
much.’ The Mahar community in Berar is reported to be alive to 
the need for progress and ‘to be sparing no effort to arouse both 
its own people as will as the higher castes to the need for closer 
co-operation in raising both the social and religious status of the 
community.’ Opposition is, of course, still encountered and prejudice 
still lingers, but there has been a notable advance towards a more 
politic regard for the claims of the depressed classes.” 

‘‘Besides gaining admission to schools maintained by Local 
Bodies, the depressed classes receive education in Mission schools and 
in their own schools. Several of these schools have received grants-in- 
aid from Government. The Depressed Classes Mission Society main¬ 
tains nine primary schools with 386 pupils. In 1926-27 the total 
expenditure on these schools was Rs. 5,407. The Chokhamela, 
Nagpur, maintains one primary school with 36 pupils and spent 
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Rs. 372 on it in 1926-27. The Young Mens’ Christian Association, 
Nagpur, has opened a number of night schools for workers in the 
Empress Mills, many of whom are members of the depressed classes.” 


XIV— European Education. 

47. The European and Anglo-Indian population of the Central 
Provinces and Berar numbers 9,466. Assuming IS per cent as the 
proportion which should be in school we get the figure 1,420. The 
total number of pupils enrolled in European and English Teaching 
Schools is 2,388. Of these only 1,707 are classed as European and 
Anglo-Indian. The balance consists chiefly of Goans, Parsis and 
Indian Christians; but an increasing number of children of well-to-do 
Hindus and Muhammadans also attend. 764 European pupils are 
boarders and reside in school hostels. In schools classed as 
"European”, the percentage of non-Europeans may not exceed 25 per 
cent. • "English Teaching Schools” may admit 75 per cent of non- 
European pupils. There is however no difference whatever in the 
administration of these schools both being “Reserved” and in the 
portfolio of the Hon’ble Member for Finance. 


48. The educational system consists of a Kindergarten class, 
classes I—IV which form the Primary schools classes V—VII, the 
Middle school; and classes VIII and IX the High school. The total 
courses is thus of 10 years’ duration as against 11 years for Indian 
schools. At the end of the Middle and High School courses a Depart¬ 
mental examination was formerly held for the award of scholarships and 
a certificate—the High School Certificate—was granted. From 1928 
these Departmental examinations have been abolished and the 
Cambridge Junior and School Certificate examination substituted. 
The main advantages claimed are that a transfer to another orovince 
or transfer to England does not break the continuity of study since 
European schools in India and many schools in England send up 
pupils for the Cambridge examinations; and these examinations are 
more widely recognized and accepted than a departmental provincial 
examination. 

The following figures assist in a comparison of European with 
Indian schools in the Central Provinces. 


European School*. 

1. Tuition fees in primary classes, 

Rs. 25 per annum 

2. Tuition fees in secondary schools, 

Rs. 72-3-0 

3. Average cost of education per 

pupil per annum in— 

(a) Primary schools, Rs. 79-5-0 

(b) Secondary schools, Rs. 201-5-0 


Indian School*. 

From nil to annas 12. 
From Rs. 12 to Rs. 42. 

Rs. 10-13-0. 

Rs. 58-1-9. 
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4. Cost to Government of— 

(а) Above Rs. 20-8-0 ... Rs. 6-4-0 

(б) Above Rs. 61-7-0 ... Rs. 28-12-0. 

5. Cost to hostel boarder per 

mensem Rs. 25 ... Rs. 9. 

49. The Central Provinces Government does not maintain 
directly any school for the provision of education for Anglo-Indian and 
European children. There are, however, 7 High, 10 Middle and 
17 Primary schools maintained by the Anglican or Roman Catholic 
Church or by Indian Railways and aided by the local .Government 
under a grant-in-aid code. The extent of the provision is shown by 
the following figures, the total number of schools being constant for 
the period:— 


1916-17. 


Number of pupils in attendance at European 
and English teaching high schools. 

Number of pupils in attendance at European 
and English teaching middle schools. 
Number of pupils in attendance at European 


Managers. 

•Direct expenditure by Government 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

met by 36,260 

53.113 

95.131 

75,631 

97,220 

74,845 


* (Excluding building,grants). 

50. In the budget session of the Legislative Council, 1921, several 
reductions were moved, the chief being Rs. 26,500 which was the whole 
provision for European orphan and indigence grants; and a lump 
reduction of Rs. 35,000 under expenditure on. European schools. 
During the debate Government frankly admitted that European 
schools and pupils had received preferential treatment over Indian 
schools. The maintenance and building grants to the former were 
half as against one-third of the approved expenditure of the latter; the 
rates of scholarship were generally higher; special grants were paid 
to schools and their hostels for the boarding and education of Anglo- 
Indian children whom a District Magistrate certified as practically 
destitute; also for the assistance of children of poor Europeans living 
in out of the way places. 

The principle of allowing privileges to particular classes of Indians, 
(•.£., Muhammadan and Depressed Class pupils) and to minority 
communities (e.g., a. half expenditure grant to the Bengali school in 
Nagpur) had long been accepted by Government who could not agree 
to the immediate withdrawal of privileges from the Anglo-Indian 
community whose education was classed as a “reserved” subject under 
die Reforms. If the budget cuts were carried the schools would be 
financially embarrassed and European education would suffer. 
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The introduction of the Reforms was however a suitable opportunity of 
examining the case for preferential treatment to European schools and 
Government proposed to appoint a committee of Europeans and 
Indians to consider the whole question of Anglo-Indian educational 
expenditure. On this promise, the budget was passed. 

51. The Governor in Council nominated a committee in June 
1921, to consider the differential treatment of European schools in 
respect of grant-in-aid from Government, and to state what modifi¬ 
cations, if any, of these principles or the application thereof, was 
desirable. Five Indians were nominated and the Inspector of European 
Schools acted as Secretary. The 5 Indian members were members of 
Legislative Council and included a Muhammadan. Three of the 
Europeans were Head Masters of European High schools, another 
represented the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company’s schools, and the 
fifth was the nominated representative of the Anglo-Indian community 
in the Legislative Council who was elected Chairman of the 
committee. 

The chief recommendations of the committee w*ere— 

(i) Maintenance grants already assessed for the quinquennium 
ending March 1925 should not he reduced and the existing 
grant-in-aid rules should continue in force till that date to 
allow schools to adjust their finances. 

(ii) After 1925 there should be no difference in the grant-in-aid 

codes for European and Indian schools. Schools carried 
on in special circumstances or peculiar difficulties should 
be generously treated under the code. 

(iii) The Finance Member promised in consultation with the 

Director of Public Insrruction to consider whether 
economy could be effected hv amalgamating certain 
European schools. The committee agreed, provided no 
loss of efficiency in Enropean education was involved. 

52. The recommendations were all accepted and adopted by the 
local Government though protests w T ere received from the local branch 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association. 

The effect of the reduction of maintenance grants from hall to 
one-third the approved expenditure has been a saving to Government 
of about Rs.^ 27,000 per annum. The amount has almost been made 
good by an increase of fee receipts. To a slight extent the policy has 
resulted in reducing facilities for European education in Saugor and 
Kamptee where a High school was reduced to a Middle and a Middle 
to a Primary school. The number of pupils concerned is however 
small and expenditure on the maintenance of the higher classes was 
not justified. Diffusion of effort has long been a characteristice of 
European eduaction in this province, militating against efficiency; 
but so long as the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches maintain 
separate schools it is impossible to effect any further concentration. 
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XV—The Effect of the Non-Co-operation Movement 
on Education. 

53. The number of students who left colleges owing to non- 
co-operation in 1920-21 was 225 out of a total number enrolled of about 
1,250 or about 18 per cent. The number who left Anglo-Vernacular 
(High and Anglo-Vernacular Middle) schools was about 3,200, i.e., 
about 15 per cent of the total number enrolled. The total number who 
left vernacular schools was estimated to be about 3,000 or about 1 per 
cent of the total enrolment. The last figure is, however, only a rough 
approximation as it is difficult to get reliable information regarding 
the cause of absence of boys from vernacular schools. 

54. The following is a note written at the time on the “National 
Schools” which were started to attract pupils away from institutions 
recognized by Government: — 

“So far as my information goes, the following are the particulars of 
the so-called ‘National Schools’ which were opened :— 


Circle. 

[Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Vernacular schools. 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

r Pupils. 

Nagpur 

12 

1,860 

36 

... 

Jubbutpore 

5 

600 

16 

700 

Berar 

16 

720 

13 

440 

NerbwMa 


60 

20 

... 

Chhattisgarh 


300 

... 

... 

Total ... 

I 38 

1 38 

3,540 

85 

... 


As in the case of non-co-operating students, the numbers are by far the 
greatest in the Nagpur Circle. Most of the boys who left the shcools 
in Nagpur city have joined the ‘Tilak Maha Vidyalaya High School’ 
which has about 1,000 pupil and about 20 teachers. The schools at 
Saoner., Hinganghat and Bhandara are all reported to have over 
100 pupils each.” 

‘The staff of these schools consists mainly of pleaders who have 
suspended or failed to obtain practice or non-co-operating students 
from colleges and secondary schools. In most of the schools the courses 
prescribed are much the same as in recognized schools, but lectures 
on politics and classes in spinning are generally arranged and also, 
in some places, carpentry. National songs are taught and in some, 
e.g., the Nagpur Ashram, students have been put through an intensive 
training for propaganda work. Discipline and organization are 










conspicuous by their absence; accommodation and equipment are o! 
the poorest; regular teaching can hardly be said to take place except 
in very few. None rests on a secure financial foundation; they lead a 
hand to month existence on funds raised by suberiptions, in some 
places collected by means of house to house visits by the students. 
There is a general opinion that the majority will collapse front lack of 
funds; indeed several have collapsed already. In one so-called Anglo- 
Vernacular school with two teachers, the Head Master is said to be 
usually absent, collecting funds, while the assistant who is not even a 
matriculate remains in charge of the five classes whose curriculum 
ranges (theoretically) from the lowest English to the matriculation class. 
The Chhattisgarh Inspector writing of these schodls, remarks ‘except 
that they want to inoculate students with big dose of their cult, it is 
difficult to see what purpose they have in view. The schools under 
the department need have no fear of being out-classed by schools 
run by amateurs on unbusinesslike lines and with no definite educa¬ 
tional purpose/ 

“In fact, the attempts to start and maintain these ‘national schools* 
can only be described as pathetic. All who are interested in the 
education of the country would probably welcome sincere attempt 
at the establishment of eduactional institutions aiming at the production 
of useful citizens on new lines, independent of Government grants and 
supplementary to Government and Government-aided institutions, 
but the success, or rather lack of success, so far achieved holds out no 
future promise for such independent efforts in this province.” 

The collapse of the non-co-operation movement involved the 
collapse of the “National Schools” and the return of pupils to 
institutions recognized by Government. 

XVI.— The Curricula Committee, 1921. 

55. In reply to question in the Legislative Council, Government 
stated that the revision of the Curricula of Primary and Secondary 
schools was under consideration. It was proposed to publish a 
communique, inviting criticisms and suggestions on the existing 
curricula and to appoint a committee to consider the matter. In the 
following April a Press Note was accordingly issued to the general 
pulbic, setting out the curricula in force in hoys’ and girls’ schools 
and suggesting that replies should deal primarily with subjects to be 
taught and the media of instruction. 

A committee of 20 members was nominated by Government on 
the 5th August 1921 and submitted its report at the end of October 
that year. It consisted of 5 non-official members of the Legislative 
Council, 9 officers of the Education Department of whom 3 were 
Europeans; and 5 non-officials engaged in educational work- 
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The Director of Public Instruction acted as Secretary and a non-official 
member of the Legislative Council was elected Chairman. Of the 
20 members, 5 were Europeans, 3 Muhammadans and 12 Hindus. 

56. Before the first meeting the Director of Public Instruction 
prepared -a memorandum, summarising the opinions (about 100) he 
had received in response to the Press Note and dealing with the chief 
points for consideration, under the following heads: — 

1. Nationalisation of Curricula —None suggested the exclusion 
oF English language or western culture and none proposed the 
development of Indian classical languages or a form of education 
of an essentially oriental type. Increased attention to Indian 
History (which should be compulsory in all schools) and to the lives 
of great Indians particularly contemporary politicians—was proposed 
and also the encouragement of Indian vernaculars especially Hindi. 

2. Vocational Training. —A general and strong desire for 
vocational courses in ordinary schools was expressed. Only two 
emphasised the need for a “liberal” education. 

3. Shortening the school courses. —Almost all considered that 
the courses should be shortened but few pertinent suggestions regarding 
ways and means were received. 

4. Medium of instruction in Secondary schools. —A large 
majority favoured the use of the vernaculars till the end of the High 
School course. It was pointed out in the memorandum that the 
following points needed consideration:— 

(1) The requirements of university and higher education. 

(2) The dearth of vernacular text-books. 

(3) The difficulty .teachers experienced' in teaching through 

medium other than that in which they themselves 

studied. 

(4) The variety of vernaculars found in the same school room. 

(5) The possible consequent deterioration in English. 

Against the above were— 

(1) Strain involved by instruction through a foreign language. 

(2) The resulting confusion of thought and cramming. 

(3) Retardation of progress in studies. 

(4) Possible neglect of vernacular culture and divorce of the 

educated from other classes of the people. 

(5) Teachers should be more competent in their vernacular than 

In English. 

(5) Primary and Vernacular Middle School Curricula.— This 
matter was considered by the Education Department in 1915 when the 
production of a new set of Vernacular school reading books was 
dealt with. The aim of the Department was a liberal rather than 
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a solely utilitarian education. Replies suggested the introduction 
of a general information course which should enable the department 
to excluded Geography, Nature Study, Civics, etc., from the 
curriculum. A desire was widely expressed for the introduction of 
English into these schools. 

6. Anglo-Vernacular Middle School Curriculum. —A Depart¬ 
mental committee discussed this subject in 1920 and considered that 
nothing could be cut from the course, but that further provision of 
manual training was desirable. 

Replies indicated a desire for a more popular and extensive 
syllabus of Elementary Science and a modification of the Mathematics 
syllabus. 

7. High School Curriculum .—The memorandum referred to the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission but the replies received 
had contributed very little to this subject. 

8. Separate notes were supplied on— 

(a) The place of English in the school curricula, 

( h) The position of science in the school curricula. 

(c) Religious and moral instruction. 

(J) The bifurcation of school courses. 

The recommendations of the committee were formulated in 78 
resolutions and these were submitted to Government with the report. 

The main recommendations were— 

1. History, Geography and Literature should be directed so as 
to stimulate in pupils a love of thier country and a wish to participate 
in her advancement. 

2. Hindi should be encouraged in Marathi Schools. 

3. Provision for religious education and observance in accord 
with the wishes of parents should be made in all schools under public 
management. 

4. Increased attention should be paid to physical training and 
elementary "military” drill should he compulsory in all secondary 
schools. 

5. Cultural education should not be sacrificed to utilitarian aims; 
but all pupils should perform some manual work. 

6. There should be a succession of vocational schools to which 
pupils may be diverted at various rungs of the educational ladder. 

7. The medium of instruction in all subjects except English 
should be. the vernacular up to the close of the High School stage. 
The vernacular employed in a school should be the mother tongue ot 
the majority. If the minority is large, provision for instruction in 



their vernacular also should be made. If small, arrangements to 
acquaint them with the vernacular of the majority should be made 
at any early date. 

8. The change over to vernacular media should be regulated by 
the supply of teachers and text-books; but Government should take 
steps to expedite it. 

9. Non-Government schools should be free to select their own 
medium—vernacular or English. 

10. Th Primary school course should be shortened from 5 to 4 
years; the Vernacular Middle school course lengthened from 2 to 3 
years and made identical (English being an optional subject) with the 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle course which should be reduced from 4 to 3 
years. The High School course should remain unchanged (3 years). 
Thus the total course from the beginning of the Primary to the end 
of the High School course would he spread over 10 years as against 
12. No reduction of attainments was proposed. 

11. Differentiation between rural and urban schools curricula was 
not recommended. Teachers with ability to adapt themselves to 
rural surrounding were necessary. 

12. In the High School course, the study of a vernacular should 
be compulsory. 

Other resolutions dealt with subjects to be taught but involved 
no radical change in the courses then existing and recommended a 
compartmental system of examination at the conclusion of each stage. 

58. In commenting on the report, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion stated— 

“National Eduaction .—Regarding national education I am in 
general agreement with the committee, whose views will, I believe, 
commend themselves to those who wish to adapt our courses more 
closely to the needs of the country. Those who hope by "national” 
education to inculcate racial hatred and revolutionary doctrines will 
find no. support from the committee. 

"Vocational Training .—On the leading principles that should 
govern the relation of vocational to general education, I 'am in 
complete agreement with the majority of the committee. I do not 
think the minority in their notes of dissent have attached nearly enougn 
importance to {a) the need of & far sounder general educational basis 
than we have at present; (b) the difficulties, mainly financial, that 
confront those who would combine vocational and general education 
m the same institutions; and (c) the dangers attending such cheap, 
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*nasty and superficial attempts at vocational training as would alone 
be possible in practically all our general education schools at present. 

“The provision of definitely vocational schools into which pupils 
who are unable or unfit to proceed to higher courses of general study, 
can be drafted after completion of the various stages of general 
education, deserves the early attention of the Departments of Industries 
and Agriculture. 

“Our general education schools should aim at progressive adapta¬ 
tion to local needs and should become increasingly 'pre-vocationaP. 
But for every boy there must be a clearly marked stage when he 
proceeds from a school where the generar aim predominates to an 
institution where such general education as may be given is entirely 
subsidiary to professional needs. So far, the Agricultural Middle 
schools have been neither one thing nor the other. 

“Otfter Recommendations .—But I anj totally opposed to the 
proposed reduction of a year in the combined Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle and High course in addition to the accepted reduction of a 
year m the Primary course. Though the committee proposes no 
lowering of the general standard of the High School course, I am 
convinced that-such a lowering must at present be the inevitable result 
of the reduction. That the adoption of the vernacular as medium of 
instruction will speed up all school work is at present an a priori 
assumption unbacked by any evidence. The effect will in any case 
be seen only after considerable lapse of time. That school organiza¬ 
tion and teaching will be improved, and progress thereby accelerated, 
is at present merely a pious hope. Against all this vague talk we have 
to set our present matriculation percentages and the statistics regarding 
ages in the various classes. 

“The present movement towards the vernacular represents among 
the most thoughtful critics a very vague but quite justifiable feeling 
that western education has not so far produced a ‘national culture’ 
in India, rather than a definite conviction that the use of the verna¬ 
cular is in itself pedagogically necessary. The reasons for the failure so 
far to acclimatize western education in this country lie deeper than 
any question of the medium of instruction.” 

59. The following extracts are taken from the resolution by 
Government on the report:— 

“As regards the vexed question of the medium of instruction in 
the schools, the committee, while recognizing the value of a thorough 
training in the English language and realizing the difficulties of a 
sudden change in the present system, urges the substitution of the 
Vernacular for English as the medium and hopes thereby to shorten 
the period of school life without lowering the standards alreadv 

attained. 
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“Government is in complete sympathy with the desire of the 
committee to build up a system of education in which enlightened 
patriotism shall occupy a prominent place and is prepared to take and 
support ail measures which may lead to that end. 

“In view of the committee’s unanimous recommendations Govern¬ 
ment accept the principle that the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction in all subjects except English in the Middle and High 
courses. At the same time it recognizes that certain practical difficul¬ 
ties beset the introduction of the change in the High School classes. 
In the Middle School classes, the change will not be so marked since 
the vernacular is already the medium of instruction, except for English 
in which English will continue to be the medium, and Mathematics 
and Geography in which subjects a combination of English and Verna¬ 
cular is at present employed. In the first place, the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing text-books is considerable. It is impossible to dispense with 
text-books in the schools. Attempts in this direction in the past have 
invariably led to teachers dictating to their classes practically the 
substance of a text-book in each subject. Such a method of teaching 
involves great waste of time and labour and it is essential that suitable 
text-books should be prepared. There is the further difficulty of 
securing teachers competent to teach High School classes in the 
vernacular. In the province where the main vernaculars are Hindi 
and Marathi, the number of graduate teachers (i.e., teachers quali¬ 
fied by their academic attainments, to teach in High School clasess) 
capable of giving instruction in Hindi is at present insufficient to meet 
a demand for instruction in that vernacular in all the classes, and one 
of the most urgent problems is the means of increasing the supply of 
such teachers. As regards the supply of Marathi speaking teachers 
there is at present no difficulty and it is not anticipated that any 
difficulty will arise. Again the special needs and circumstances of 
linguistic minorities, e.g., those whose mother tongue is Urdu or 
Bengali or Gujrathi, have to be taken into consideration. It will 
obviously be necessary to make special provision for the instruction of 
such pupils, in the first instance at any rate, inasmuch as they have 
hitherto pursued their education in the belief that the present system 
would endure. A sudden change in the medium of instruction would 
inflict great hardship upon the linguistic minorities. Lastly, considera¬ 
tion must be given to the wishes of such parents as may resent a 
sudden and compulsory change of system for which due notice has 
not been given. 

“In order to give effect to its policy, it is the intention of Govern¬ 
ment to make that vernacular which is the mother tongue of the great 
majority of the pupils, the sole medium of instruction in- the middle 
classes of Government schools and to introduce it, subject to the 
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modifications noted below, as the medium of instruction in the 
10th class (ue., the lowest High School class) in Government High 
Schools with effect from the beginning of the next school session, in 
the 11th class in the following sessions and in the 12th or top class in 
the session following that; so that in the session beginning in 1925 
the vernacular will be the medium of instruction throughout the 
High School course. 

“It will be left to the discretion of the managing authorities of 
other recognized schools to introduce the change. In view, however, 
of the practical difficulties arising from the needs of minorities, the 
shortage of competent teachers and the possibility of some parents 
wishing to retain the present medium, English may be employed as 
the medium of instruction in one section of each High School class 
in Government schools in which two sections of each High School 
class are maintained, provided that in such schools there is a substantial 
number of pupils whose mother tongue is not the vernacular chosen 
as the medium of instruction or whose parents may desire that their 
sons should be taught through the medium of English in preference 
to the vernacular, though the vernacular employed may be their 
mother tongue. In admission to the sections in which English is 
employed as the medium, preference will be given to pupils whose 
mother tongue is not used as the vernacular medium; but if the 
number of such pupils in any Government High School is not 
sufficient completely to fill one section of each class, pupils, whose 
mother tongue is the vernacular chosen as the medium of instruction 
but whose parents desire that they should be taught through the 
medium of English, may be admitted to the English sections. Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to adopt the committee’s recommendation regard¬ 
ing the length of the Primary school course and the uniformity and 
length of the Middle course. It is anticipated that the substitution of 
a four years’ for a five years’ course will result in a substantial increase 
in the number of pupils who complete the course and, if not 
accompanied by a reduction in the present number of teachers, will 
have the effect of improving the quality of the instruction in the 
schools. The committee’s proposal, however, to reduce the combined 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle and High School courses by one year, in 
addition to the reduction of one year in the Primary course. 
Government is unable to accept. 

u Revision of courses,—The revision of separate courses of study in 
accordance with the general recommendations of the Curricula Com¬ 
mittee, in so far as they are accepted in this resolution, will be entrust¬ 
ed in the first place to a small committee of experts. Their detailed 
proposals will be circulated for criticism to such inspecting officers, 
school authorities and members of the general public as are specially 
qualified and willing to express an opinion, and the criticism received 
will be taken into consideration before the courses are sanctioned for 
the schools.” 
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60. The courses were actually prepared at the Training College, 
Jubbulpore, and circulated to selected educationalists for criticism. 
The revised Primary School syllabus was issued in 1922 and adopted 
from the school year 1923-24. The Middle and High School courses 
were similarly drawn up and passed after modification by the High 
School Board in 1924-25 for introduction in schools during 1925-26. 

XVII.— The Vocational Training Committee, 1921. 

61. One of the recommendations of the Curricula Committee 
referred to in the preceding part was that schools definitely vocational 
in aim should be established for pupils who had completed the 
various stages of a general education. In a resolution on the report 
of this committee in March 1922 Government stated that the problem 
of vocational training needs a more detailed * investigation by a 
special committee which should be appointed shortly. In accordance 
with this promise, the Vocational Training Committee was" nominated 
by the Local Government and consisted of the following:— 

The Director of Public Instruction as Chairman. 

The Principal of the Government College as Secretary. 

The Principal of the Government Science College and 

Engineering School, Nagpur. 

The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Nagpur. 

The Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

The Chief Inspector of Boilers, Central Provinces. 

The Inspector of Handicraft Schools, Central Provinces. 

The Chief Engineer of Empress Mills, Nagpur. 

Four non-officials who were or had been members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and who had shown special interest in 
industrial development in Central Provinces, 

62. The terms of reference were— 

(i) To consider the relations between general education and 

vocational training. 

(ii) To consider how far vocational training is required and 

what kinds of such training should be provided, with 
reference to existing facilities for such training and to the 
present and future industrial development of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

(in) To submit proposals for the provision of such vocational 
training as may be considered desirable and necessary. 

The committee met in December 1922 and held eight meetings. 
The report was issued in July 1923 and was considered by Government 
who published a resolution in May 1924. 

A notice and questionnaire were first drawn up by the com¬ 
mittee and widely circulated in English and in the vernaculars, of the 
province. The following extracts are taken from the report:— 

“In our notification we stated that we were anxious to ascertain 
the views of the general public on the question of vocational training 
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and that for this purpose we were prepared to examine witnesses who 
desired to give oral evidence, and to receive written evidence from 
those who desired to express their views but were unable to present 
themselves for examination by the committee. Up to the date of our 
firs'* meeting written notes were received from two members of the 
general public.” 

Of these one dealt entirely with commercial training and principally 
with the teaching of shorthand. Subsequently one more note was 
received and two officers of the Education Department volunteered 
oral and written evidence. 

“We desire to record our disappointment at the meagreness of 
the response to our invitation to the members of the general public 
to express their views on the questions with which we have to deal.” 

The Committee reviewed the industrial condition of the province 
in 1922 and pointed out that a population of about 14 millions resided 
within the provincial area of about 100,000 sq. miies; that 95 per cent 
of the population was illiterate and that less than 3 per cent attended 
any educational institution, while only 2 per cent were enrolled in 
Primary schools. 

The enrolment in Secondary schools was only 0.5 per cent of the 
population while the corresponding figure for colleges was 0.007 of 
population. 

The corresponding figures for 1927-28 are instructive— 

Per cent. 

Per cent of population attending educational institu- 2.86 
tions. 

Per cent of population enrolled in Primary schools 2.09 
Per cent of population enrolled in Secondary schools .69 
Per cent of population enrolled in Colleges .01 

The description of the province given in this report is thus 
substantially true to-day— 

“The population of the Central Provinces and Bern is pre¬ 
dominantly rural, there being 39,000 villages, each with an average 
population of approximately 300 persons, as compared with 111 towns 
containing 5,000 or more inhabitants and only two towns, Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore, with more than 100,000 inhabitants. The people are still 
essentially agricultural. Over 11,863,000 persons or 74.2 per cent of 
the total population, are employed In pasture and agriculture, 47 per 
cent as cultivators and 27 per cent as farm servants or labourers. 
Industries including mines support approximately only 1,487,000 
persons or 9.3 per cent of the population, commerce 892,000 persons 
or 5.6 per cent, the professions 1,500,000 or 9.7 per cent of the 
population. 
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“It will be clear from what we have stated above, that while 
industries are developing and have in some cases reached a state of 
highly efficient organization, for example in the case of the cotton 
mills at Nagpur, Rajnandgaon and elsewhere and the Gun Carriage 
Factory at Jubbulpore, the Central Provinces and Berar must be 
regarded as essentially agricultural, with a population predqjninantly 
agricultural and predominantly illiterate. Highly organized industries 
exist, but these provide their own instruction and prefer it. To this 
point we shall return later. In the smaller industries there is little 
scope for specialized instruction, but skilled blacksmiths, fitters, turners, 
moulders and carpenters are in-great demand in all factories and 
workshops, large and small.” 

64. The report differentiates between— 

fl) Pre-vocational training, which is a part of general education 
designed to give a bias which shall prepare a pupil 
indirectly for a particular occupation. Its object is to 
keep a pupil in harmony with his environment not to 
produce a trained workman. 

0 Vocational training designed to make a pupil efficient in 
some specific industry/craft, or other occupation. 

(3) Industrial training in which emphasis is laid on the develop¬ 

ment of skill in handling tools, materials, machines and 
products. 

(4) Technical education which stresses the acquisition of a 

knowledge of principles and their applications. 

Existing facilities for each of these were reviewed, agricultural and 
engineering institutions, schools of handicrafts, continuation classes 
for boys employed in ‘^workshops and factories, apprenticeship facili¬ 
ties and scholarships; and the report states— 

“It is clear, therefore, that facilities already exist or are proposed 
for training in organized insdutries which are already developed or 
are likely to develop in the immediate future such as engineering, 
textiles, railways and mining and also for training in such cottage 
industries as carpentry, blacksmithing and boot-making. The problem 
before us is to determine how far additional facilities are necessary in 
view of the present industrial development of the province and the 
development which is likely to take place in the near future.” 

“We are impressed with the necessity of adjusting the educa¬ 
tional system to industrial and economic requirements but consider 
th*t no scheme of vocational training is likely to be successful which is 
out of relation with existing industrial development. Industries do 
sot spring up at the bidding of academies. The success of the 
Government Engineering School, Nagpur, is due to the fact that it 
supplies a real need and that its courses are carefully * correlated with 
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existing and potential engineering requirements. We have therefore 
tried to gauge the existing needs of the province and the possible lines 
of future development and have shaped our proposals accordingly. 
We have avoided all extravagant proposals of which the resulting 
benefit to the province is problematical or out of all proportion to the 
expense which would be involved and have tried to make our 
recommendations as practical as possible.’* 

65. The chief recommendations are summarized below:— 

(1) There should be a wide extension and development of 

elementary education as a necessary foundation of indus¬ 
trial progress. 

(2) We are in general agreement with the Curricula Committee 

as regards the place of vocational and pre-vocational 
training in schools for ordinary education. We diverge 
from the views of the Curricula Committee in two respects. 
First we recommend that instruction should not be given 
in the u6e of the Charkha in schools for ordinary educa¬ 
tion. Secondly we recommend that pre-vocational training 
should be given in Agriculture (including training in 
simple repairs to farm implements) in rural Middle 
Schools. 

(3) The present schools of handicrafts should be retained and 

two schools of a new type, one at Nagpur and the other 
at Khamgaon, should be established. 

(4) No courses of technical instruction for the training of men 

of the overseer type, other than those already provided, 
are required in existing conditions in the province, but 
steps should be taken by Government to secure, as far as 
possible, the admission of students of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar to institutions in other provinces which 
provide technical instruction of standard not available in 
this province. 

(5) In higher technical training there should be an extension of 

the present system of awarding state scholarships tenable 
(a) abroad and ( b ) in India outside the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The latter class of scholarships should include 
scholarships for the higher study of agriculture and 
medicine. 

(6) As in the case of lower technical training Government should 

endeavour to secure facilities for Central Provinces and 
Berar students for higher technical training, including 
training in medicine and agriculture, in extra-provincial 
institutions. 
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(7) We recommend that pre-vocational courses in commerce 

should be instituted in the intermediate classes of arts 
colleges but we recognize that this is a matter in which the 
university have a determining voice. 

(8) We.commend to the owners and managers of factories and 

mills the scheme of instruction for boy artisans in existence 
in the Gun Carriage Factory at Jubbulpore. 

(9) The ultimate control of all forms of education should be 

vested in the Ministry of Education, and schools of 
handicrafts and agricultural schools, of the new type which 
we recomemnd, should be placed under the immediate 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

(10) The Inspector of Industrial Schools should be transferred 
from the Department of Industries to the Department of 
Public Instruction as an expert adviser’to the Director of 
Public Instruction on Industrial Education. 

66- The following extracts are taken from the Government Reso¬ 
lution on the report: — 

“The ordinary school time-table does not allow sufficient time 
to a boy to master a trade, profession, or handicraft, and any attempt 
to reduce the time allotted to general educational subjects in order to 
provide adequately for vocational subjects would stultify the primary 
object of the ordinary school. Moreover, there is no evidence to 
show that there ; s a demand on the part of employers for boys who 
have undergone courses of study in vocational subjects such as the 
ordinary school could provide without losing its proper. character. 
The true line of development, therefore, so far as schools for general 
education are concerned, should be for such schools to provide a 
general education designed to produce men of character, intelligence, 
knowledge and capacity. Such schools should not be institutions for 
the production of carpenters or mechanics or farmers. For the 
production of these, special institutions should be provided. 

“With regard to the recommendation of the committee that a 
course in agriculture should be introduced in ordinary middle schools. 
Government is prepared to sanction its introduction as a pre-vocational 
subject as an experiment in one school, and is prepared to incur such 
expenditure as may be necessary for the purpose. 

“It cannot be too often repeated that the creation of Government 
or private schools cannot itself create industries or industrial employ¬ 
ment. “Industries do not spring up at the bidding of academies.” 

“Facilities for vocational training must bear some relation to the 
demand for them. But where facilities are provided there is no doubt 
that they should be separated from the system of general education 
and should be organized with a view to meeting a distinct demand. 
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In regard to the administration of technical and industrial educa¬ 
tion, the committee recommended that (a) these branches of education 
(including agricultural education) should be placed under the Minister 
of Education, ( b ) all industrial schools should be transferred from the 
control of the Director of Industries to the control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, with the object of securing co-operation between 
the various branches of education. Government is in agreement with 
the first part of this recommendation. It is desirable that the various 
branches of education should be surveyed as a whole in relation to the 
economic and social requirements of the province, and this can only 
be achieved by bringing them under one undivided control. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, proposes to place industrial and technical education 
as well as general education under the control of one Minister, the 
Minister for Education. As regards the latter part of the recommend¬ 
ation, Gpvernment feels that the requisite co-ordination can be 
achieved by placing the various branches of education under the 
control of one Minister. But, in order that he may be assisted in 
the matter, it will be desirable to provide him with a Consultative 
Committee consisting of the Director of Industries, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the. Director of Agriculture and two others who 
will be subsequently nominated. The Minister for Education will 
be Chairman/* 

Noti.—T he action of placing the various branches of education under one Minister 
by Government has not been carried out. Consultative Committees hjve been nomin¬ 
ated by Government as occasion has arisen. 

XVIII.— The Physical and Military Training Committee, 1925. 

67. In March 1925 the Legislative Council passed a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the appointment of a committee to facilitate the 
formation of rifle clubs to be attached to High Schools and Colleges. 

Six months later the local Government appointed a committee to 
examine and report on— 

(1) The nature and extent of the physical training and drill to be 
given in schools and Colleges and in particular, the suggestions put 
forward in the course of the debate in the Council on this resolution. 

(2) The suitability of the recommendations in the report for the 
constitution of a University Corps ( vide Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, Government of India Committee)— 

(a) The suitability of the recommendations in that report for the 

constitution of a provincial unit of the Indian Territorial 
Force. 

( b ) The suitability of the recommendations in that report for 

tfte formation of urban units of the Indian Territorial 
Force. 

(c) The methods of organization to be adopted in the case of— 

(a) A University Corps. 

(b) A provincial unit of the Indian Territorial Force. 

(c) An urban unit of the Indian Territorial Force. 
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(d) The appropriateness of the system of Advisory Committees 
suggested in that report. 

The Committee consisted of 14 members, viz .— 

The Commissioner, Nagpur division, Nagpur. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 

The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Central Provinces. 

The Officer Commanding the Nagpur Rifles (I. F; A). 

The Head Master of a High School. 

The Principal of a College. 

Six members of the Legislative Council, nominated by the 
Local Government. 

One Assistant Inspector of Schools. 

The Honorary Secretary, B. P. Scouts, Central Provinces 
Association. 

A questionnaire was widely circulated but elicited only a limited 
number of replies. Ten persons, five of whom were officials, were 
subsequently examined orally by the committee. Seven days in all 
were occupied by the committee before the report was prepared. 
The report was issued in April 1926. 

68. The following extracts are taken from this report: — 

“Compulsory Physical Training in Schools —The view that boys 
should go to schools for physical as well as mental training is one that 
has been widely accepted only in comparatively recent times; and in 
dealing as we deal in the Central Provinces,-with an educationally 
backward population, we are likely, in emphasizing the importance of 
physical culture, to be confronted not only with indifference among 
the boys themselves and apathy on the part of master but with some 
opposition from those parents who value education mainly as provid¬ 
ing their children with a qualification for paid employment. The 
evidence before us makes it clear that, while there is on paper a 
reasonably complete curriculum of physical training provided for 
schools boys, that training in practice is inadequate. 

“The present system of drill and bodily exercises would seem to 
have no value at all for purposes of physical development. In any 
attempt to improve the present position, the main obstacle to progress 
will be found in the domestic habits of the people and in the present 
school time table framed to suit those habits. In moat places the great 
majority of scholars are day-boys and they attend school between 
10-30 a.m. or 11 a.m. after a light meal. They remain at work till 
about 4-30 p.m. or 5 p.m. and may then at the end of the day, be 
expected to take some sort of active exercise. 

“Moreover most of them have started for school alter only a light 
morning meal and have since been without food for five or six hours. 
Naturally the pleasure they find in their exercise is small. Detention 
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beyond the ordinary lesson hours is resented and a constant effort is 
made to evade taking part in the school games or any other form of 
exercise which keeps them from their homes. 

“As a necessary adjunct to the new system of compulsory physical 
training, suitable arrangements must be made for the periodical 
medical examination of every school boy. At present the medical 
inspection is somewhat perfunctory. Boys are ordinarily examined 
once in twelve months by a doctor of the rank of an Assistant Medical 
Officer who is responsible, ex-officio, for this duty receiving a fee of 
four annas per boy examined. The system is far from satisfactory. 

"Voluntary Physical Training in Schools. —We realize the high 
value both to the physique and to the character of school boys which 
must attach to the properly directed activities of a well organized Boy 
Scout Association. We would therefore strongly recommend that 
Government should, whenever the provincial finances permit, make 
more generous contributions to this deserving enterprise than it has 
hitherto been willing to provide. 

“Compulsory Physical Training in Colleges. —We are certainly of 
opinion that compulsion in the case of games would be an inappropriate 
feature of collegiate life* But the evidence before us suggests that 
some special stimulus to physical culture is really essential to students 
in this country even after they have left school. The rough statistics 
which we have collected also suggest that there is a certain physical 
stagnation, if not deterioration among students of the age of 18 to 22. 
This compulsory physical training in colleges should, as in the case of 
schools, be regulated by a physical instructor on the regular staff 
under the supervision of the provincial Director of Physical Training. 

“General . —There is one other point which we should like to 
mention. The rough' statistics suggest that the percentage of students 
in High Schools and Colleges who suffer from defective eyesight is 
extremely high. It is common knowledge that this evil is accentuated 
by the conditions under which the boys at school prepare their lessons 
and students at college read for their examinations. 

“Military Training. —In the matter of military training we heartily 
support the general position which has been taken up by the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces Committee. The Report of the committee 
indicates’ that the members were inspired with a real anxiety to 
remove, as far as possible, all racial distinctions in the constitution 
of the non-regular military forces of this country and to give all classes 
of the population an opportunity of sharing in the common defence 
of India. We appreciate the value and importance of the committee's 
recommendations and have carefully considered how best those 
recommendations, modified in certain details, can be made applicable 
to local conditions in this province. 
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'‘Provincial Unit —There is practically np tradition of army 
service among the mass of the population in the Central Provinces 
proper; and it will be necessary to create such a tradition if progress 
is to be made in educating the people in their responsibility for the 
protection of the state.against foreign attack and internal disturbance. 
In August 1917 the total number of combatants from the Central 
Provinces and Berar enrolled in the Indian army was less than 300. 

"University Training Corps .—The idea is popular among the 
students, there is ample material among the staff to assist in initiating 
the new proposal and the University authorities are strongly in favour 
of it. 

“We would reject the recommendation of the Shea Committee 
that the University Training Corps have . no liability for actual 
military service. The University Training Corps should be liable 
for military service of all kinds within the Central Provinces, military 
district. We would prefer to retain the British regimental system 
for the University Training Corps as at present in spite of the imposi¬ 
tion of full military liability within a limited area. We would 
recommend the adoption of the same system in the case of urban 
units also. 

“Rifle Clubs .—Our own idea is that, from the point of view of 
military training, membership of a rifle club is valueless while, from 
a military point of view, it will serve but little purpose except in 
connection with some organized unit, such as a Cadet or University 
Corps, of whose training rifle practice will in any case form a necessary 
part.” 

The main recommendations of this committee are— 

(i) The service of a first class expert Director of Physical Train¬ 
ing should be obtained for five years. He must be 
recruited in the first instance from America through the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. After five years his 
place should be taken by an Indian who will have mean¬ 
while obtained the necessary expert training. 

(ii) One member of the regular school or college staff should 

be specially trained and paid as a Physical Instructor. 

• « * * ' * 

(iv) There should be a regular medical inspection of every 

boy or student twice a year, the results of which must be 
carefully recorded and co-ordinated. Medical treatment 
in sickness should be prompt and efficient. 

(v) Adequate playing fields should be provided. 

* * * » * 

(viiif A well ventilated and properly lighted preparation room 
should be provided at every school, college or hostel 
building. 

* * * * * 
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(xi) Physical training including physical exercises (with drill) 
and games to be not nominally (as at present) but really 
compulsory. Exemption only to be allowed under a 
medical certificate. 

* * * * 

(xiii) The school day should not be practically continuous, as at 
present, but should be broken up into morning and 
afternoon school. Boys will then be able to take a meal 
in the middle of the day and thus have no excuse for 
evading games or exercise after lessons in the afternoon. 
Where the division into morning and afternoon school is 
not practicable it will still be necessary to have a substan¬ 
tial break in the school time-table to enable hoys to take 
a midday menl. In the hot weather the local school 
authorities can make their own special arrangements for 
physical training. 

* * * * 

(xvi) A certain number of the teachers in each school should be 
selected rather for proficiency in games and physical 
exercises than for their scholastic attainment*. 

* * * * 

(xix) Rifle clubs in schools and colleges will be superfluous for 
members of a Cadet or University Training Corps. For 
other school boys and students, rifl** clubs would be 
unsuitable except in connection with a provincial rifle 
association. 

(xx) Cadet Corps on a voluntary basis should be permitted in 

Indian schools under the aegis of the Indian Territorial 
Force in the same way as they are permitted in European 
Schools under the aegis of the Auxiliary Force. They 
should also receive similar financial assistance. 

(xxi) A Nagpur University Training Corps should be formed* at 
once. Its function should be military as well as educational 
and the military liability of its members should be a 
general liability but enforceable only within the limits 
of the Central Provinces military district. The corps 
should be raised as an infantry battalion with the addition 
of special arms at a later stage. The organization should 
in all respects (pay, treatment and status) be on a footing 
identical with that of officers of the other non-regular 
forces of India. 

(xxii) The formation of a provincial unit should be postponed 
until the University Training Corps or urban units have 
been successfully established. 

(xxiii) An urban unit should be formed at once. The members 
should have full liability' for general military service but 
should not be called upon to go outside the Central 
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Provinces military district in aid of the civil power. The 
urban unit should be organized, like the University Train¬ 
ing Corps on the British Regimental system. The rank 
and file should be required before enrolment to pass the 
matriculation examination or to show that they have 
attained an equivalent standard of education. Educated 
men from rural areas should be eligible for enrolment in 
an urabn unit. 

(xxiv) Contingents of an urban unit might, to begin with, be raised 
at Nagpur, Jubhulpore and Amraoti, where a contingent 
of the University Training Corps will also be formed. 
Urban contingents might be raised at other centres later. 

69. Government has since appointed a Superintendent of Physical 
Education who has spent some months in studying actual conditions in 
the province and is now preparing schemes for High and Normal 
schools. Other branches of work will be taken up in due course. 
The University Training Corps will shortly be inaugurated. The 
recommendations regarding school hours, etc., are being adopted 
wherever schools find it possible to do so. 

XTX — The School Boy League of Honour and the Boy Scout 

Movement. 

70. In 1914, Mr. R. B. Chapman, I.C.S., Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Yeotmal, in consultation with the Education Department, 
initiated the School Boy League of Honour. The aims and methods 
of the league were practically identical with those of the Boy Scout 
organization. In 1917, the Legislative Council moved a resolution 
requesting that intimation be given to Government officers that 
Government sympathises with the desire to see established an organiza¬ 
tion similar to the Boy Scout movement. The Baden Powell Scout 
movement had at that time no organization in the Central Provinces. 
Government extended Its sympathy to the School Boy League of 
Honour as a means of preparing the way through the training of troop 
leaders, etc., for the introduction of a Boy Scout movement at a later 
date. Much valuable work was done by officials and non-officials in 
the cause. In 1920, General Sir Robert Baden Powell paid a visit to 
India and in Jubbulpore held a conference of certain officials and 
non-officials who had shown their interests in the Boy Scout movement. 
From the date of his visit the Boy Scout movement has shown 
considerable vitality. In 1922, a Provincial Council was formed and 
the services of a trained Camp Chief were obtained from the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Government made a grant of Rs. 14,500 
in 1921*22 to meet his salary and expenses; Since that date Govern¬ 
ment hat continued budget provision to reimburse the National 
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1st April 1928, Indian Educational Service posts numbered 21 including 
two inspectresses. Of these, 15 were held by Europeans including two 
inspectresses and 6 by Indians. Provincial Educational Service 
posts numbered 72. Of the six Europeans who left the service between 
1918 and 1928, two retired on proportionate pension, one to become 
an assistant master at Eton College and the other to become a lecturer 
at Lampeter, one retired on superannuation pension, one was invalided 
and one became a professor in Rangoon University. After 1918 only 
one European was appointed to the Indian Educational • Service, and 
he left the province almost at once to join the staff of the Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. 

73. Apart from posts on the collegiate side, the chief adminis¬ 
trative posts in the province are those of the Director of Public 
Instruction and the five inspectors of schools. In 1919, an Assistant 
Director was appointed who subsequently was called Deputy Director. 
To assist inspectors of schools particularly in respect of vernacular 
education, assistant inspectors in the Provincial Educational Service 
Were appointed in 1911. All the subordinate inspecting staff consists 
of deputy inspectors of schools all of whom are in the subordinate 
educational service. Two or more deputy inspectors are posted 
to each district and their duties are confined to work connected with 
vernacular education. The Indian Educational Service is now dying 
out. All the men now in the service, with one exception, are over 40 
years of age. Government is now considering how to build up a new 
Provincial Service to take its place. 
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TABLE 


Receipts (Education 


No. 

Head of receipts. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19 

1919-20. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


A.— University. 





1 

Fees—Government Arts Colleges ... 

55,360 

63,393 

59,288 

67,766 

2 

Fees—Government Professional 

Colleges. 

4.511 

8.091 

3,234 

1.075 


B.~ Secondary. 





\ 

Fees—Government Secondary 

Schools. 

1,65,695 


1.74,935 

1,62,103 


C.— Primary. 





4 

Fees—Government Primary Schools 

979 

2.319 

3,767 

3,647 


D. - Special Schools. 



j 


5 

Fees—Government Special Schools 

... 

182 

471 j 

235 


E.- General. 





6 

Contribution* 

1,369 

1.948 

2.663 

1,175 

7 

Miscellaneous 

43,383 

30,824 

28,245 

27,584 

S 

Recoveries of service payment 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total Receipts 

2,71,297 

2,86,989 

2,72.603 

2,63,585 


Refund 

... 

H 

Hj 

503 


Net Total ... 

2.71,297 


2.72,603 

2,63,082 


Received towards cost 
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No. L 

Department). 


1930-21. 

| 1921 *22. 

1922*23. 

1 

1 

1923-21. 

i 

! 1924-25. 

i 

1 I 

l 

1925-26. 

i ! 

1926-27. 

f 7 | 

8 

9 

I 

10 

- 

H 

12 ! 

13 

Ri. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R,. j 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

65.527 

£8,532 

62.127 

81.090 

! 

99.670 : 

! 

92.088 

93,866 

135 ; 

900 

1.168 

! 

1,515 

1 

1.562 ; 

i 

1 

I 

2.676 

1,646 

1,58.811 ! 

1.50.978 

1.71.761 

2,31,291 

2.63.036 

i 

2.80.206 

2.89.565 

2.207 

2.124 

7.138 

1 

1.071 

j 

3.318 ! 

426 

1 

1.090 

368 

316 

1.712 

660 

421 

[ 

! 328 

1,018 

3,175 

1,350 

1,612 

800 

914 

1.900 


36,201 

32.971 

33,317 

51.168 

73,051 

76.012 

76.667 


! 

737 

18.1W 

33.838 

29,389 

36,815 

2.66.450 

2,47.171 

I 

3.88.607 


4.83.055 

5.01,977 

239 

169 

4.389 

r 

253 

239 

515 

2.66.211 

2.17.002 

2.73.513 

3 87.985 


■ 

5.01.402 


of cantonment schools 
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TABLE 

Expendi 


No. 

Minor heads. 

1916-17. 



s 

1 

2 


B 

5 




Rt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


A.—University. 





1 

Government Arts Colleges 

1,59,746 


1,59,634 

1.84,725 

2 

Grants to Non-Government Arts Col¬ 
leges. 

5,292 

18,133 

15,615 

17,115 

3 

Government Professional Colleges— 






(a) Victoria College of Science, 
Nagpur. 

29,204 

39385 

42,561 

43,858 


(b) Engineering Branch of the 
Victoria College of Science, 
Nagpur. 

41,142 

45,457 

56.605 

71,769 


(c) Spence Training College, Jub- 
bulpore. 

92,773 

1,09,716 

1,24.936 

1,49,660 

3M 

Grant to Chiefs’ College, Raipur ... 

62,360 

33,147 

34.581 

... 

4 

Grants to Nagpur University 

... 

... 


... 


B.— Secondary. 





5 

Government Secondary Schools 

3,96,105 

4,70,541 

5,24,467 

5,79.704 

6 

Direct grants to Non-Government 
Secondary Schools. 

1,63,478 

1,88,244 

2,00.066 

1,85,038 

7 

Grants to Local Bodies for Secondary 
Schools. 

... 

... 

... 

50,000 


C.— Primary. 





8 

Government Primary Schools 

1,28,321 

1,58.751 

2,02,285 

231,101 

9 

Direct grants to Non-Government 
Primary Schools. 

57,018 

45,954 

38,364 

38.218 

10 

Grants to Local Bodies for Primary 
Education. 

10,92336 

,14,22,784 

14.60,512 

14,62,597 


D.—Special. 





n 

Government Special Schoob 

. 1,56,844 

1,98,321 

231.573 

3,99,720 

12 

^Schools* 111 * t0 ^*° v * rnmcnt Special 

1 13,664 

12,157 

13,039 

16,132 

‘ 









1920-21. 1921-22. 1 1922-23. 1923-24. ] 1924-25. , 1925-26. 1926-27. 


3.13,105 3.10.804 | 2.63,515 ] 3.58.534 3,92.717 3.68.976 j 4,30^82 

28.267 25.145 ! 22,036 | 22,827 2,2574 23.457 | 22.781 


78,625 

60,365 

58,205 j 

67,107 

70,351 

74,820 ; 

83.904 

1,01.056 

96,306 

86.409 

85.671 

88,165 

96,182 ; 

s 

1,00.138 

1.88.775 j 

2,45,619 : 

2.20,110 ; 

2,05.756 

1,95,218 

J 

1.99,160 j 

1.29,236 


37,101; 37,743 35.135? 


7.80.756 | 7.46.963 7.99.187 

1,38.298 I 1.71.010 1.61.112 


28.446 30.000 2.10,000 50.000 

8.13,070 8.22,290 8.63.270 9.40.799 

1,02,361 1.38.931 1.75.965 ; 2.43.797 


70.000 68.583 59,787 65,813 99.J60 1,18.918 j 1.81.694 

t 

2.56.577 2.81.732 2.89,024 2.82,334 2,83.340 2.03.010 ; 2,98,967 

47,05-1 55.811 ’ 58.818 56.232 62.761 79.789 68.586 

17.20.113 13,11.003 I 10.17.106 j 13.66.883 13.70.378 14,25.800 ! 22.10.170 


5,21.433 5,09,341 5,20.208 I 1,97.299 4.51,130 1.59,220 j 4.99.806 

1,735 15,730 13.987 ) 10,539 12.383 6,238 j 4.017 
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TABLE 

Expendi 






No 

Minor heads* 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


E.—GENERAL. 





13 

Direction 

76,520 

68,478 

67,559 

97,933 

14 

Inspection 

2,68,368 

2,55.988 

2,96,102 

3,25,745 

.15 

Scholarships 

77,281 

87,066 

87,523 

88,043 

16 

Miscellaneous 

28,215 

24,025 

37.240 

27,951 


Total 31.—Education—Transferred 

mm 

... 

... 

39,59,309 


Amount of redaction by Legislative 
Council. 

m 

... 

... 

... 


Net Total 

a 

... 

... 

39,59,309 


31.—EDUCATION-RESERVED. 






B.—Secondary. 





17 

Direct grants to Non-Government 
Secondary Schools, 

1,38,260 

1,20,243 

1,07,647 

90,408 


C—Primary. 




9,900 

18 

Direct grants to Non-Government 
Primary Schools. 


... 

... 


E.—General. 





18(a) 

Inspection . 



... 

... 

19 

Scholarships 

6,887 

5,186 

4,412 

13,844 

20 

Miscellaneous 

. 

... 

... 



Total 31.—Education—Reserved .. 

||n| 

a 

... 

1.14,152 


Amount of reduction by the Legisla 
five Council. 

1 

■ 

... 

... 


Net Total 

a 

Ifl 

■ 

... 

1.14,152 















No. II. 

tun —conoid. 



1,12,791 ,1,20,32* 

1MB 11.164 

5,420 7.143 

10,595 12.228 

"umbo 



UM09 1.50,859 
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TABLE 


Statement shoving the number of schools, scholars and expends 




1916*17. 

1917-18. 



3 

Scholars. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Schoola. 

Scholars. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 





Rj. 

■ 


Ri. 

University. 





Hj 



Colleges 

... 

7 

1,348 

2,90,489 

■ 

1.448 

3,13,719 

High Schools— 





■ 



Melee 

*** 

43 

4,928 

3.45,734 

■ 

5414 

3.82,798 

Females 

... 

i 

54 

16,076 

■ 

66 

19466 

Anglo-V erntcaUi 
Middle Schools— 







Males 

... 

153 

16,158 

5,40,429 

160 

16454 

5.74436 

Females 


11 

396 

41,806 

13 

463 

49429 

Vernacular Middle 

Schools-* 







Males 


2& 

3506 

2,88.517 

232 

37452 

3,19,666 

Females 


25 

2,143 

27.139 

32 

2,751 

32478 

Primary Schools— 








Males 

... 

3,698 

269,452 

1441406 

3,799 

269405 

15,30,167 

Females 

... 

316 

18.014 

143,499 


17485 

M8.229 

Special Schools*- 








Males 


09 

1,072 

244455 

22 

1401 

247,672 

Females 

*T 

6 

186 

29440 

8 

249 

46,715 

Toftab—- 








Make 

.. 

. 4038 

328066 

3140,430 

4463 

330454 

33.58,849 

Females 

* 

365 

20,795 

238460 


21414 

33417 
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No. III. 

ture thereon jor the past eleven years in these Provinces . 


.. " ..I 

1918-19. ( 

1919-20. 

! 

Schools. ! 

i 

r 

i 

Scholars. ; 

i 

Expenditure. 

i 

r 

! 

Schools. S 

t 

\ 

Scholars, 

Expenditure, 

8 i 

1 

9 ' 

10 , 

j 

11 

12 

13 

} 


1 

Rs. ! 


> 

Rs 

< 

7 

1,207 | 

3.54.626 

7 

l 

1.252 ! 

4.15.145 

44 

4.586 j 

4.11.076 

43 

3.900 | 

3.99,409 

7 

1 

78 i 

i 

22.086 

9 

in: 

1 

1 

32.142 

158 

IS. 531 ; 

i 

1 

6,37.487 

159 

i 

16.063 

6 74,672 

13 

480 | 

52,247 

13 

471 

51.646 

293 

45.508 

4,74.112 

297 

45.708 

5.89.419 

33 

2.961 

33,258 

35 

3,236 

48,048 

3.841 

257.506 

18,12.709 

3.867 

256.667 

20.80,701 

324 

18.207 

2,10.244 

326 | 

18.409 ! 

j 2,52.211 

1 

1 

23 

1.415 

1 2.86.992 

j 

20 

1.649 

I 

i 

3,90.081 

8 

268 

j 57.953 

6 

243 

60.606 

4.366 

325.753 

39.77.002 

4.393 

325.239 

45.49.127 

385 

21.994 

3.80.788 

389 

22.470 

4.44.653 


M E10 
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TABLE 

St atement showing the number of schools, scholars arid expends 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

1 

14~ 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 




Rs. 




University . 







Colleges 

7 

1,037 

5.75,939 

7 

971 


High Schools— 







Miles 

43 

2.888 

4,49,918 

43 

3,021 

4,97,746 

Females 

S 

87 

40,388 

8 

95 

42.858 

Anglo-Ve macular 
Middle Schools— 







Males 

158 

13,973 

8,80,432 

150 

13,487 

8,37,520 

Females 

13 

492 

51,072 

15 

709 

74,619 

Vernacular Middle 

Schools— 







Males 

310 

47.624 

! 6,75,833 

317 

45,838 


Females 

37 

3,461 

59,300 

38 

3,660 

66,545 

Primary Schools— 







Males 

3.930 

258.500 



242,065 


Females 

321 

18,483 

2.90,635 


18,347 


Special Schools— 







Males 

22 

1,761 

5,15,456 


1,840 

4.75,102 

Females 

8 

587 

73.100 


648 

86,300 

Totals— 







Males 

. 4.470 

325,783 

53,46.005 

4.524 

307,222 

55,91,555 

Females 

387 

23.110 

5,14,495 

397 

23.459 

5.80,426 
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No. III. 

tor* thereon for the Past eleven years in these Provinces —contd. 

1*22-33. 1923-24. 

| ' 

School*. Scholar*. Expenditure. 1 School*. Scholar*. Expenditure. 

J 



936 


sjm 

140 


15,491 

599 


TO 


TO 


49.888 


;o 


236,621 

18,387 


2.498 

607 


4,99,511 


80,845 


308,747 


60,00,507 


23,383 




,639 


5,87.022 


4.582 388.747 57,93.635 4330 320.808 60.00,507 

387 23,383 6,16.244 388 j 24,639 5.87.022 
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TABLE 

Statement showing, the number-of schools, scholars and expendi 



1924-25. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

/ 

Expenditure. 

1 

26 

27 

28 




Rs. 

University . 




College* * 

9 

1,614 

7.04,681 

High Schools— 




Males 

43 

4,280 

6,13.027 

Females 

7 

189 

53,155 

Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools— 




Males 

151 

J9.475 

9,85,763 

Females ... ..j 

13 

715 

72,772 

Vernacular Middle Schools— 




Males 

323 

52,502 

7.78,353 

Females 

36 

3,891 

i 

68,580 

Primary Schools— 




Male* 

3,974 

246,256 

27,00,387 

Females 

321 

19,116 

3,22,285 

Special Schools— 




Males 

40 

2,136 

4,59,024 

Females 

10 

637 

80^88 

Totals— 




Males 

4,540 

326,263 

62.41.235 

Females 

337 

24,548 

5.97380 
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No. III. 

ture thereon for the pest eleven years in these Provinces —concld. 



1925-26. 

i 


1926-27. 


-r 

Schools, i 

! 

1 

Scholar*, ! 

Expenditure. 

Schools. 

Scholars, j 

Expenditure 

__ 

30 

i 

31 

32 

33 

34 


r 

t 

| 

Ri. 

'i 

i 

! 

Rs. 

f 

1.733 

i 

i 

7.51.152 

9 ! 

i 

1 

1,833 

8,04,247 

45 

4.657 1 

6.11.465 

i 

49 

4,902 

6.49,681 

7 

181 ! 

i 

44,614 

7 

183 

45,711 

150 

i 

21,815 j 

9.69.418 

156 

23,511 

10,20,679 

14 

| 

281 j 

81,022 

I 

14 

868 

86,705 

320 

54,705 | 

) 

7,84.543 

335 

61,402 

8,34,812 

337 

4.146 

70,296 

40 

! 4,883 

I 

76,714 

4,096 

257,904 

26,86,544 

1 4,189 

1 

i 

\ 270,072 

1 29,09,144 

327 

20,068 

3,46,698 

1 334 

1 

21,027 

i 

i 3,51,596 

i 

38 

2.190 

4,66,246 

l 

1 

45 

. :\35i 

i 4,92.151 

i . 

8 

507 

82.015 

9 

591 

i 

! 

83,231 

4.658 

343,004 

62.69,368 

4,783 

I 

j 361.071 

67,10,711 

393 

25,783 

6,24,645 

1 404 

j 27.552 

6,13,957 

i. 
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TABLE 

The number of teachers 



High Schools . 

Government 

Local Board and Municipal 

Aided 

Unaided 

Middle Schools. 

Gorernment 

Local Board and Municipal 

Aided 

Unaided 

Primary Schools . 

Gorernment 

Local Board and Municipal 

Aided 

Unaided 



Number of teachers in 

1916-17. 



Total 


4.123 


7,979 


12J02 
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No. IV. 

employed in recognized schools. 

Number of teach era In } Number o! teacbem in Number of teachers in 

' 1920-21. 1921-22. 1926-27. 


Train¬ 
ed. t 

Un¬ 

rained. 

Total. » 

! 

! 

rram- ' Us¬ 
ed. trained, j 

s 

7 

Total, j 

i 

H 

Train- j 
ed. | 

1 

1 Un- j 
jtrained. j 

! _ 

Total. 

5 

6 

i 

7 

8 j 

* 

9 

10 

11 

i 

-! 

13 

131 

1 

i 

51 

182 | 

| 

162 ! 

28 

j 

190 

203 

i 

I 

i 

i 

1 

30 

233 

9 

12 

21 

8 

i 

10 

18 

14 

i 

j 

j 

14 

28 

37 

78 

115 

48 

67 

115 

58 

S 

i 

72 

130 

5 

1 

6 

| 

3 

1 

4 

... 

1 

i 

i 

* 

9 

9 

239 

I 

250 

509 

318 


550 

442 

139 

581 

1.271 

971 

2*242 

1,352 

780 

2,132 

1.980 

887 

2»7 

99 

376 

475 

115 

319 

434 

142 j 

362 

504 

3 

23 

26 

6 

45 

1 51 

17 

78 j 

95 

221 

321 

542 

237 

338 

575 

329 

297 

626 

2,760 

5.810 

8.570 

2,951 

5.615 

8.566 

4,454 

4,553 

9,007 

161 

618 

779 

141 

624 

765 

199 

| 608 

807 

.20 

275 

295 

21 

366 

387 

| 51 1 356 

j I 

407 

4.976 

> 8,786 

13,762 

5,362 

8.425 

13,787 

7,889 

; 7,405 

15.294 
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TABLE 

Compulsory Primary 


No. 

Name of local body. 

Area 

of 

compulsion. 

Date of introduction 
of 

compulsion. 

i | 

2 


3 


4 

1 

District Council, 

Amraoti ... 

6 villages 

... 

1st April 1924 

2 

Do. 

Akola 

5 „ 

... 

1st August 1923 

3 

Do. 

do. 

10 

•• 

1st April 1925 

4 

Do. 

Raipur ... 

2 „ 

... 

1st July 1926 

5 

Do. 

do. 

49 


1st November 1927 

6 

Do 

Bhnndnrn 

42 .. 

- 

1st April 1926 

7 

Do. 

Sironcha... 

Sironcha proper 

1st April 1928 

8 

Do. 

Bilaspur ... 

3 villages 



9 

Do. 

do 

32 „ 

... 

... 

10 

Municipal Committee, Warora ... 

Municipal 

Warora. 

area. 

1st October 1923 

11 

Do. 

Buldana ... 

Municipal 

Buldana. 

area. 

1st April 1925 

12 

Do. 

Ellichpur 

City. 

M unicipal 
Ellichpur. 

area. 

1st March 1926 

13 

Do. 

Balaghnt.. 

Municipal 

Balagbat. 

area. 

16th June 1927 

14 

Do. 

Saugor ... 

Municipal 

Saugor. 

area. 

1st April 1928 

15 

Do. 

Rnipur ... 

Municipal 

Raipur. 

area. 

1st July 1927 

16 

Do. 

Nagpur ... 

Circles 6, 7, 
19. 

8, 9 apd 

... 

17 

Do. 

Yeotroal ... 

East Ward of muni¬ 
cipal area. 

... 

18 

Do. 

Amrnoti 

town. 

Town municipal 

area. 

... 

19 

Do. 

Wrtrdha . . 

i 

| Municipal 

1 Wardha. 

area. 


20 

Do. 

Bilaspur ... 

Municipal 

Bilaspur. 

area, 

1st April 1928 

21 

Do, 

Jubhulpore 

5 wards 


- 







No. V. 

Education Schemes 
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Actual enrol- 


Enrolment 

before 

compulsion. 

{Estimated enrol- 
i ment under 
i compulsion. 

ment under 
compulsion 
as tar aa 

figures are 
available. 

1 

Recurring grant. 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

5 

| 6 

\ 7 

! * 

9 

1.494 

2,579 

2,014 

| R»- 

1 6,199 

i Rs. 

1 16.797 

489 

638 

706 

i 1,583 

! 2.134 

1,265 

j 2.416 

1.968 

! 7,567 

1.488 

300 

453 

411 

864 

... 

1,053 

2.611 

... 

8,519 

... 

1*336 

3,294 

3,439 

14,290 

24,401 

- 

... 

... 

j 1,577 

| 

355 

1.2l2 

... 

j 2,778 

j 

— 

... 

... 

j 3.711 

< 

1 

410 

635 

601 

j 990 

| 

! ... 

311 

399 

455 

840 

j 

j 

j 

1.071 

j 

2.309 

1,893 

6.710 


360 

700 

548 

1,757 

4,387 

1*318 

2,200 

... 

6.364 

i 

— 

1,088 

1.922 

1,569 

4,195 

j 15,861 

2.987 

3.545 | 


7,767 


173 

456 | 

... i 

i 

1,623 


2.425 

3,147 

! 

5,042 | 


812 

j 1.200 


1,789 

... 

1,046 

! 

1.682 


2.717 


1.068 

1.395 


2.208 ] 

} 
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TABLE No. VL 



1891. 1901. 1M1. 


Number of institution. ... 3,129 3,430 3,865 

Number of pupil. ... 161.840 174,091 297,620 


1921. 

4.906 

350,685 
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NOTES ON STATISTICAL TABLES. 

TABLE 1—Receipts. 

The main source* of income are— 

(1) Tuition fees 

(2) Hostel -) 

(3) Games „ V Fide E-General. 

(4) Examination fees ) No - /.-Miscellaneous. 

The decrease in receipts in 1918-19 was the result of the influenza 
epidemic which affected the numbers enrolled in that and subsequent 
years. Economic conditions also were unfavourable from 191&—22* 
At the end of 1920-21 Non-Co-operation became a factor causing an 
additional decline which continued to operate in 1921-22. Recovery 
began in 1922-23. In 1923-24 a new college (Amraoti) was opened 
which accounted for an increase in college receipts. In the same year 
tuition fees in Secondary schools and Hostel fees also were raised. 
Hence the increase under the appropriate heads. 

In 1925-26 the Law College was transferred to University control. 
Thus a fee income of about Rs. 15,000 is not shown in these figures. 

Receipts under “C—Primary” vary on account of re-classification 
in accounts. 

Receipts under "E—General” in 1924-25 show an increase owing 
to the introduction of the Central Provinces High School Certificate 
Examination and abolition of Allahabad University Matriculation in 
Gentral Provinces centres. 

Total receipts have increased from Rs. 2,71,297 in 1916-17 to 
Rs. 5,34,000 in 1928-29, 

TABLE II— Expenditure. 

A.— University. 

1. Government Arts Colleges .—The increase in 1920-21 was due 
to increases in the pay of Indian Educational Service and in the cadre 
and pay of Provincial Educational Service officers, on staffs, and 
equipment of new Amraoti college. Further equipment was provided 
in 1921-22; 1923 onwards includes maintenance of Amraoti college. 
1928-29 estimates are swollen (Rs. 4,50,000) by provision for equipment 
of the new Science College. From this year the Science College is 
classed with Arts colleges for budget purposes. 

3. (c) Training College .—The increase in 1920-21 was due to 
increased numbers of students under training. 1921-22 increase was 
due to enhanced stipends and increased provision for High School 
pupils consequent on the “nationalization” of Hitkarni High School, 
Jubbulpore. From 1922 onwards the fall is partly due to re-organiza¬ 
tion consequent on the Retrenchment Committee. From 1926, the 
fall is due to a re-classification of expenditure. 
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B.—Secondary Schools. 


(5) Government —1920-21.—Increase is due chiefly to the introduc¬ 
tion of a new scale of pay to teachers; otherwise the expenditure is 
enhanced on account of normal expansion, e.g ., 4 new High Schools 
in 1926-27. 

(6) and (7) Grants to Non-Government Secondary Schools .—In 
1920-21 the fall is owing to reduced expenditure consequent on Non- 
Co-operation. Otherwise the figures show normal increases except 
that non-recurring building and furniture grants vary from year to 
year. From 1921—28 about Rs. 5 lakhs have been paid as building 
grants to these schools. 

D. —Special. 


11. Government Normal Schools .—The number of students 


tinder training 

was— 

1916-17 

... 6861 In 

1922-23 

... 1,636 1 

1926-27 

... 1,289 j 


1916 a new scheme of development 
was initiated and completed in 1921. 
This provided for 800 trained Verna¬ 
cular male teachers annually and 6 new 
Normal Schools* Production was 
found to be in excess of demand and 
in 1922 operations were restricted. 


31. Education Reserved {European Schools).—{Vide note on 
these schools.) 

In 1925-26 maintenance grants were reduced by Rs. 27,000 and this 
reduction has continued. There has, however, been considerable 
expenditure in these schools on buildings and furniture since that date 
and non-recurring grants towards this have marked the reduction in 
annual recurring grants. { 

TABLE III.— Schools, Scholars and Expenditure. 

In 1918-19 the influenza epidemic occurred. 

From 1919—22 there was a period of economic scarcity. 

From 1920—22 the effect of Non-Co-operation was experienced. 

The years 1916-17 and 1926-27 may be taken as normal and the 
figures as representing the actual educational development in the 
province during the period of 10 years. 


Colleges. 

Students have increased from 1,348 to 1,833 or over 30 per ecnt. 
Expenditure has increased from Rs. 2,90,000 to Rs. 8,00,000 or about 
170 per cent. 

High Schools. - 

{a) Boys.—The numbers are practically stationary while expendi¬ 
ture has practically doubled. 

{b) Girls .—Numbers have risen from 54 to 183 and expenditure has 
increased in about the same ratio. 



Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools. 

(a) Boys .—This head shows progress, from 16,178 pupils to 
23,511. Expenditure has practically doubled. 

(b) Girls .-—An increase from 398 pupils to 868 pupils. Expenditure 
has risen proportionately. 

Vernacular Middle Schools. 

(a) Boys.—Schools have increased from 218 to 335 and pupils from 
35,000 to 61,000. Expenditure has trebled. 

(b) Girls .—Schools increased from 25 to 40 and numbers from 
2,143 to 4,883. Expenditure has increased threefold. 

Primary Schools. 

(a) Boys .—Schools increased from 3,698 to 4,189 and pupils from 
269,452 to 270,072. Expenditure has doubled. 

(b) Girls .—Schools increased from 316 to 334 and pupils from 
18,014 to 21,027, i.e., about 15 per cent. Expenditure has doubled. 

Special Schools. 

These are chiefly Normal Schools. (Vide references to these in 
subsequent notes.) 
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Statement of Legislation. 
Government Bills. 
[Referred (o in paragraph 85.] 
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Statement of Legislation. 
Private Bills . 

[Referred to in paragraph 91 .] 
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Questions partly disallowed 




APPENDIX VII. 

[Referred to in pnrniiriiph 112]. 

Statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council. 
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Statement o/ Resolutions tnovca in me i.enuui 
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Statement of foesolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council —contd. 
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Statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council —contd. 
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Statement oj Resolutions moved in ihe Central Province Legislative Council-maid. 
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Statement of Resolutions mbvcd in the Central Provinces Legislative Council —contd. 
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Statement o/ Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council-contd, 
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Statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council —contd. 
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Statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council - contd. 
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Statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council— contd. 
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Statement of Resolutions moved tn the Central Provinces 'Legislative Council—could. 
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statement of Resolutions moved in the Central Provinces Legislative Council— concld. 
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Standing Orders of the Legilldlive'Counctl—contd. 
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Standing Orders of the Lcgislativv.Ctnnu'il-- comri. 
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Ins given :i decision in the Mine 
session. 


Standing Orders oj the Legislative Council— -contd. 
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Standing Orders of the Legislative Council— contd. 



42. (1) After the presentation of 
the final report of a Select Com¬ 
mittee on a Bill the member in 
charge may move— 


































Standing Orders of the Legislative Council—cntitd* 
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Standing Orders of the Legislative Council —contd 
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'(3) When a resolution has been 
disallowed under the rules, no 
resolution raising substantially 
(he same question shall be moved 
during the same session. 








































Standing Orders o/ the Legislative Council ~ concld. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Statement shewing in detail the extent to which the total number of cuts moved were withdrawn, accepted, carried against Government or lost in both the 
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APPENDIX X—canid. 
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APPENDIX X-conlJ. 
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APPENDIX X— contd. 
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Grant* for encouragement of literature ... 
General—Mlicellaneou* charge* in con¬ 
nection with Boy Scout movement. 

14 Medical Salarlei of Diitrlct Medical Officer* ... 
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APPENDIX X-contd. 
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APPENDIX X~co ntd. 
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APPENDIX X-contd. 
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APPENDIX X-contd. 
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APPENDIX X—contd. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

Statement showing the details of the reductions made by the Council under 
the reserved demands and the amount subsequently certified by His Excellency 
the Governor . 

' [Referred to in paragraph 155.] 


1 



Reserved. 

Demand 

Major head. 

Head under which reduction 


Amount 

No. 

is proposed. 

Reductions * 
involved. 

iubsequently 
certified 
by His 





Excellency. 




Rs. 

Rs. 



1921-22. 



2 

Land Revenue 

Charges in connection with map 
correction work in the Chanda 
district and map attestation work 
in the Chanda, Drug and Raipur 

20,216 

16,616 



districts. 

Salaries of Deputy Director of 

24,325 

12,000 



| Land Records. 

I 

] 




Total 

.44,541 

28,616 

§ 

Forest 

Purchase of Saw mill for working 

1,50,000 




Ailapalli Forest. 

Reorganization of forest divisions 


10,000 



and circles and for strengthening 
* of cadres. 





Total 

1.70,000 

... 

9 

16—Cons true 

• Financed from Famine Insurance 

63,000 



tion of Irriga¬ 
tion works. 

grant—Protective Works- 

Establishment. 



10 

General Admin¬ 

■ Legislative Council—Salary of 

3,000 



istration. 

Deputy President. 




Council under Secretaries 

9,000 

... 



Total 

12,000 




Total for 1921-22 ... 

2,89,541 

28,616 



1922-23. 



1 

Land Revenue 

Survey officers and Assistant Settle¬ 

43.770 

36,936 



ment officers and duty allowance. 



Survey and Settlement—Establish¬ 

1.00,000 

7-.174 



ment. 





Salaries of Deputy Director of 
Land Records. 

District Superintendents and Assist¬ 
ant Superintendents of Land 
Records. 

12,750 

8,700 

58,000 

58,000 





Total 

2,14,520 

1,82,810 

4 

Forest 

. Lump provision for the revision of 

18,000 




pay of Provincial Forest Service. 
Revision of pay of Subordinate 


20.000 



Forest Establishment. 




Total 

38,000 

... 

6 

Irrigation 

. Total Demand—Irrigation charged 

4,00,000 

2,16,000 



to Revenue. 
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Statement showing the details of the reductions made by the Council under the 
reserved demands and the amount subsequently certified bv Hu Excellence the 
Governor —contd. 


Reseived. 


D Nj» and | head. 


Head under which reduction 
is proposed. 


Amount 

Reductions'^* 
cenmcG 
involved. by Hi£ 

Excellence, 


| 1922-23— concld. 

7 1 General Admin-, Persona! Assistant to Commis- 
I istration. j sioner, Berar. 
j j Genera^ Establishment—Deputy 

Commissioners—Lump reduc'ion 
i Salaries of Extra-Assistant Com¬ 


missioners. 


90 f *00 


9 Jails and Con- 
; vict - settle¬ 
ments. 


Total Demand under Jails 


10 i Police ... Half the amount of Demand for 

| Criminal Investigation Depart- 

j ment, 

17 j Miscellan eo us Inspector of Factories 
S Departments. . 

Salary of Junior Inspector of Steam 
! Boilers. 

I Total .. 

22 Civil Works ... Lump reduction of half the total 
demand. 

Total for 1922-23 

J j 1923-24. 

1 i Land Revenue Patwari Establishment—District 

, Superintendents. 

Lump reduction in the total 
demand. 

Total 


8,2\420 4,52,710 


4 : Forest 


General Direction—Total voted 
provincial. 

Conservancy and works—Purchase, 
of cattle. ; 

Establishments—Total allowances. 


25,000 

~2^m 


42.800 


7 ; General Admin-Lump reduction from the total 20,000 

| istration. j demand. - 

8 | Administration! Judicial Commissioner's Establish- 10,000 


of Justice. 


10 Police 


ment—Clerks and Translators. 

Reduction of 6 posts of Deputy 
I Superintendents. 

! Inspectors of Police 
! Travelling allowance ..J 


Total for 1923-24 


68.400 

5.000 


36,000 

58,300 


1,09,400 | 94,300 

907^300 j 1,35,100 
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Statement showing the details oj the reductions made by the Council under the 
reserved demands and the amount subsequently certified by His Excellency the 
Governor— contd. 




1 Reserved. 

1 

Demand 

Major head. 

Head under which reduction 

| 

Amount 

No. 

it proposed. 

Reduction* 1 
involved. 

mbsequently 
certified 
by His 
Excellency. 




1924-25. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Total amount of Demands forj 

2.97.02,693 

2,95,80,916 



Reserved Departments. ! 




1925-26. j 



1 

Land Revenue 

Revision of Settlements of Balapur 

75,190 

74,190 



and Jalgaon taluqs. 

District Superintendents of Land 

74,755 

| 

73,755 



Records. 



Introduction of' single boundary 

19,404 ; 

... 



mark system in Berar. 




Total 

: 1,69,349 

1 

1,47,945 

7 

General Admin- 

Travelling allowance of members 

i 

j 500 

i 


ist ration. 

of Council. 





Total Commissioners—Voted 

i 

1,66,000 

1,65,000 



Ja g 1 i a s and M a h a r s—Lump 

4,02,300 

4,02,300 



reduction. 



Total 

5,68,800 

5,67,300" 

9 

Admimstratio r 

ii Judicial Establishment—Courts of 

99,986 

98,986 


of Justice. 

j Honorary Magistrates. 

11 

Police 

,! Lump reduction from the total 

1,00,000 




j demand under Police. 




I Total for 1925-26 ... 

9,38,135 

8,14,231 



1926-27. 



1 

Land Revenue 

Total Demand under Land 

1 27,13.500 

26,94,096 



Revenue. 

3 

Stamps 

. Total Demand under Stamps 

2,44,000 

2,44,000 



Total for 1926-27 ... 

29,57,500 

29.38,096 



1927-28. 



i 

Land Revenue 

Revision of Survey and Settlement 
in Jalgaon. Balapur, etc. 

Revirion of Survey operations in 
Melghat. 

Revision of Survey operations in 

55,327 

67,692 

55,327 

67,692 

1,08,024 

38,804 


. 

Jubbulpore. 
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Statement showing the details of the reductions made by the Council under the reserved 
demands and the amount subsequently certified by His Excellency the 
Governor— contd. 



1927-28—contd. 


Land Revenue—! Revision of Survey operations ini 
i concld. | Mandla. j 

77,336 j 

22,454 

; Revision of Survey operations in! 
Raipur. ! 

I,%,618 

1,86,618 

; Revision of Survey operations in: 
l Bilaspur Khalsa. 

1,27,788 

40,904 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Bilaspur Zamindari. 

92,305 

35,204 

i Revision of Survey operations in 
, Narsinghpur. 

150 

150 

i ; Revision of Survey operations in 

1 Wardha. 

22,063 

7,498 

, Detailed Survey and Settlement of 
; Nazul areas in Berar. 

1,18,469 

1,18,469 

; . Revision of leases of Izara villages 

in Akola and Yeotmal districts.! 

34,068 

34,068 

j | Map correction preparatory to 

| settlement in Drug district. 

31,437 

12,950 

1 Traverse Survey of Nazul areas in 

| Berar. 

29J872 i 

1 

29,872 

j, ! Total Survey and Settlement ... 


... 

j 1 Total 

9,51,140 

6,50,000 

■ Forest ...! General Direction ..J 

19,260 ; 

19,250 

i j Conservancy and works—Timber 1 

62,017 


Irrigation 


and other produce removed! 
from the forests by Government) 
Agency. I 

Establishment—Count e r s i g n e dj 
Contingencies. ! 


Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Famine Insurance 
grant. 


25,000 

1,06,267 I 19,250 
1,90,0001 I 


General Admin- Total—A. Heads of Provinces ... 
istration. 

* Legislative Council—Travelling 

allowance. 

Civil Secretariat—T ravelling! 
allowance. 

Commissioners 

Commissioners—Lump reduction 

District Establishment—L u m p 
redaction. 

General Establishment—Travelling 
allowance. 

General. Administration—Lump 
redaction. 


20,000 j 
1 

1,42,699 1,42,699 

28,800 
25,000 
1,000 


Total 


2,17,302 1,42,699 
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Statement shoving the details of the reductions made by the Council under the reserved 
demands and the amount subsequently certified by His Excellency the 
Governor— contd. 





Reserved. 

Demand 

No. 

Major head. 

Head under which reduction 
is proposed. 

Reductions 

involved. 

Amount 
subsequently 
certified 
by His 
Excellency. 


i 

1927-28 — concld. 

R*. 

i **•” 

9 

; Admimstrati o n 
of Justice. 

i 

i 

i 

» 

i i 

Lump reduction under Criminal 
Courts. 

Lump reduction from the ^ total 
demand under Administration of 
Justice. 

100 

15,000 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

l | 

Total 

j 15,100 ; 

11 

j 

Police 

j Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment—Deputy Superintendents of 
Police. 

Total Police—Lump reduction ... 

1 

1 

, -1 

I 

4j iiU'1 



i 

l ! 

Total 

! 45,91(1 


13 

1 | 

i Education 
j (Reserved). 

Lump reduction .J 

! ! 

1 


21 

j 

j Civil Worksj Improvements tq the Government 
j (Reserved), j houses at Nagpur and 

j Pachmarhi. 

26,000 


28 i 

1 

Expenditure in 
England. 

Lump reduction 

1,0*0 


34 j 

Loans and 

advances by 
Pro vi n c i a 1 
Governments. 

Do. 

1 

! 

... 



Total for 1927-28 

15,46,921 

i 8,17,859 



1928-29. 



1 

1 

Land Revenue 

Revision of Survey and Settlement 
in Jalgaon, Balapur, Akola, 
Chikhli and Akot taluqs. 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Mandla district. 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Rajpur district. 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Biiaapur Khalsa. 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Bilaspur Zamindari. 

Revision of Survey operations in 
Drug district. 

Detailed Survey and Settlement 
of Nazul areas in Akola district. 
Lump reduction under Survey and 
Settlement. 

Land Records — Lump reduction... 

30,500 

88,800 

1,69,000 

1,34,300 

93,400 

62,900 

9,351 

1 

1 

30,500 

88,800 

1,69,000 

1,34,300 

93,400 

62,900 


* 

Total 

5,88,253 

5,78,900 
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Statement showing the details of the reductions made by the Council under the 
reserved demands and the amount subsequently certified by Hts Excellency the 
Governor —concld. 


Reserved. 


Demand 

No. 

Major head. ] 

j 

I 

i 

Head under which reduction 
is proposed. 

Reductions 

involved. 

Amount 
subsequently 
certined 
by His 
Excellency. 

i 

1 

1 

| 

* 

1928-29— concld. 

R*. 

R*. 

4 ! 

1 

1 

i 

! 

Forest 

General Direction—Lump reduc¬ 
tion. 

Conservancy and wodct—Lump 
reduction. 

100 

1 

... 



Total 

H>1 

... 

7 

General Admin¬ 
istration. 

Legislative Council-Travelling 
allowance. 

Civil Secretariat—Staff 
Commissioners—Voted 

General Administration—Lump 
reduction. 

1 

1 

1,37,650 

1,000 

1,37,650 



Total 

1,38,652 

1.37,650 

9 

Administration Mofussil Establishment—Govern- 
of Justice. ■ ment Advocate, 

| Mofussil Establishment—Pleaders" 

1 fees. 

j Law officers—Lump reduction ... 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Civil and Sessions Courts 
; Courts of Honorary Magistrates.., 

100 

500 

■> 

36,000 

3,600 

85,000- 

3b,m 

85,001) 



Total 

1,25,202 ; 

l 

1,21,000 

11 

Police 

District Executive Force—Pay of 
Deputy Superintendents of Police 
and recruitments from Subordi¬ 
nate Service. 

Special Armed Police Force 

1 

1 

1 ; 

i 

| 51359 

51359 



Total 

51360 

51359 



Total for 1928-29 ... 

| 9,03368 

8,88,909 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Copies of Certificates and Resolutions issued since 1921 explaining the 
circumstances under which budget cuts were restored by His 
Excellency the Governor. 

(Referred to in paragraph 155.] 


Certificate under section 72-D (2), proviso (a) of the Government 

of India Act. 

Under the Budget head “ 5-C—Land Revenue—Survey and Settle¬ 
ment”, the following items of new expenditure were included (items 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Part VI, of the Budget): — 

(4) Charges in connection with map Oorrectioa work in the Chanda 

district—Rs. 19,266. 

(5) Charges in connection with attestation work in the Chanda 

district—Rs. 36,790. 

(6) Charges in connection with attestation work in the Drug and 

Raipur districts—Rs. 40,207. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 17th March last, 
on the motion of Rao Bahadur Bramha, the amount of the demand was 
reduced by the sum of Rs. 20,216 representing the pay of the following 
establishment included in the above items: — 

(4) An Assistant Settlement Officer and an Assistant Settlement 

Superintendent with their clerical and menial establishment. 

(5) A Settlement Officer and an Assistant Settlement Officer with 

clerical and menial establishment. 

(6) An Assistant Settlement Officer with his clerical and menial 

establishment- 

This reduction was made on the ground that this new superior establish¬ 
ment was not required for the supervision of these operations, and should 
be supplied from the existing Settlement staff. It was not explained fully 
that, whilst the operations are new, this superior staff would be transferred 
from the Settlement staff employed on other operations. 

2. The map correction and attestation proceedings are a necessary 
preliminary to the revision of the land revenue settlements of theGarchiroli 
and Sironcha tahsils in the Chanda district (mainly zamindaris) and of the 
zamindan are as of the Raipur and Drug districts. The term of the existing 
settlements is about to expire, and postponement of the revision of the rents 
and revenue will deprive the proprietors and the public revenues of the 
increment in rents and revenue that may equitably be imposed under the 
Land Revenue Act. It is, therefore, necessary to proceed with these 
operations. The question has again been examined, and it is found that 
the establishment provided is not larger than is required except in the case 
of the Chanda map correction, for which an Assistant Settlement Officer 
is not required. 

His Excellency the Governor, therefore, certifies that out of the sum 
of Rs. 20,216 deducted from the estimate by the Legislative Council, the 
expenditure of Rs. 16,616 is necessary for the discharge of his responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of the Settlement Department. 


Nagpur : 
The 14th May 1921. 


H. C. GOWAN, 

Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 
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Certificate under Section 72-D (2), proviso (a), of the Government of 

India Act. 

Under the Budget head No. 5 (d) “ Land Revenue—Land Records” 
was included a sum of Rs. 24,325 on account of the salary ,of five Deputy 
Directors of Land Records. At the meeting of the Legislative Council held 
on the 17th March last, on the motion of Mr. G. P. Jaiswal, the Council 
reduced the demand by this amount on the ground that this superior staff 
was not required for the supervision of the preparation of the annual land 
records. This matter has now again been examined. 

2. Four of these posts were created in 1917, with the object of secur¬ 
ing that the land records, especially the village maps, should be maintained 
during the currency of a settlement in the accurate condition in which the 
.Settlement Officer leaves them. The fifth post was created in 1920, to 
provide an officer for the supervision of the surveys of nazul land in large 
towns. The four Deputy Directors of Land Records in charge of land- 
record work have raised the standard of accuracy of land records and have 
proved useful as an agency to train the Tahsildars placed on land-record 
duty from time to time. When these officers were appointed, it was 
hoped that their control would enable Government to dispense with the em¬ 
ployment of a special staff for map correction prior to revision of settlement 
but it cannot be satd with certainty that this object will be attained. In 
none of the settlements commenced since the appointment of these officers 
has it been possible to dispense with the preliminary map correction pro¬ 
ceedings. 

On a reconsideration of these circumstances and in deference to the 
vote of the Legislative Council, His Excellency the Governor accepts the 
reduction in principle, but must retain a part of the sum reduced for 
reasons set forth below. 

3. It is necessary to retain one of the Deputy Directors of Land 
Records as an Assistant to the Director of Land Records to aid him 
in the training of Tahsildars appointed for the first time as Superintendent 
of Land Records and in the inspection of land-record work. This, 
officer will take the place of the Assistant Settlement Commissioner, 
an appointment which has not been filled for the past few years and 
for which provision is not made in the current year’s budget. In addition, 
it will be necessary to retain the Deputy Director employed on nazul 
surveys. Moreover, it is necessary to retain the services of a trained 
surveyor to succeed to the post of Survey Officer which will shortly become 
vacant by the retirement of the present incumbent, because the Local 
Government has been informed by the Government of India that it will not 
in future be possible for them to depute an officer from the Survey Depart¬ 
ment to fill this post. The remaining three posts of Deputy Director will 
be abolished, but it will take some little time to arrange for their absorption 
in other appointments or retirement It is estimated that a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 will be required to cover the expenditure of the current year in 
accordance with the above revision. His Excellency the Governor, there¬ 
fore, certifies that, out of the sum of Rs. 24,325 deducted by the Legislative 
Council from the estimate, a sum of Rs. 12,000is necessary for the discharge 
of his responsibility for the administration of the Land Records Department. 


H. C. GOWAN, 

Financial Secretary t« Government, 

Central Provinces . 


Nagpur : 

The 14th May 1921. 



Rwolution from the Government of the Central Province, finance Department. Butget. No 922-X, 

. . . dated Nagpur* the 30th May 1922. 

The revised estimate for 1921-22, as presented to the Legislative 
Council in March, provided for a total of Rs. 659-98 lakhs revenue and 
receipts, including an opening balance of Rs. 51*03 lakhs and Rs. 656*29 
lakhs expenditure and disbursements, leaving a small closing balance of 
Rs. 369 lakhs. The actuals since received show receipts Rs. 650*91 lakhs 
and expenditure Rs. 652*67 lakhs, the year closing with a minus balance of 
Rs. 1*76 lakhs. The actuals fell short of estimating mainly under the heads 
Land Revenue and Excise; under the former the deficit amounted to 
R». 10*95 lakhs and under the latter to about Rs. 3 lakhs, mainly represent¬ 
ing" arrears. It is anticipated that the major portion of arrears under both 
these heads will be recovered in the current year. 

2. For the year 1922-23, receipts were estimated at Rs. 650'61 lakhs, 
including an opening balance of Rs. 3‘69 lakhs and expenditure at 
Rs. 635*93 lakhs, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 14*68 lakhs. But, as 
explained by the Hop’ble the Finance Member in his budget speech, these 
figures include the'Famine Insurance Fund which may not be utilized for 
general purposes; excluding this from consideration, the closing balance in 
March 1923 is estimated at Rs. 12*33 lakhs. To this has to be added the 
reduction in the opening balance as disclosed by the actuals for 1921-22, 
vis., Rs. 5*45 lakhs : the total deficit therefore amounts to Rs. 17*78 lakhs. 

3. The reductions in the budget voted by the Legislative Council 
amount in all toRs. 10,96,944. His Excellency the Governor has carefully 
considered these reductions, and with reference to his powers under section 
72-D of the Government of India Act has passed the following orders 
thereon: — 

I.— Demand No. 1— Land Revenue (Reserved). 

Amouot of 
reduction 

Item. by the 

Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Salaries of Settlement and Assistant Settlement 43,770 
Officers and Duty Allowances. 

Survey and Settlement Establishments—Lump 1,00,000 

reduction. 

Salaries of 2 Deputy Directors of Land Records ... 12,750 

Salaries of Superintendent of I-and Records and 58,000 
Assistant Superintendent of Land Records. 

The sum of Rs. 43,770 represents the excess of the estimate for 1922-23 
over the revised estimate for 1921-22. The establishment provided is that 
-which appeared necessary for supervision of the settlement operations in 
the Chanda and Raipur districts, and of the nazul settlements to be takenup 
in various towns during the course of the year. The number of Assistant 
Settlement Officers exceeds that employed in the preceding year by 3 only; 
bur, whereas a number of Assistant Settlement Officers in the preceding 
year were employed for 3 or 4 months only, it was expected that all would 
1>£ employed for 12 months in 1922-23. The staff required has now been 
carefully re-examined in the light of the latest information regarding pro¬ 
gress of work, and it is found that the staff of Assistant Settlement Officers 
provided for West-Chanda can be reduced by 2, providing a saving of 
Rs. 6,834- The remainder of the staff provided for the settlement of land 
revenue is necessary for the efficient control and punctual completion of the 
programme of operations in the remaining two settlements in East-Chanda 
and Raipur and no further reduction is possible. The suggestion made by 
some members who-supported the reduction, that the control of the settle¬ 
ment operations could be undertaken in addition to their duties by theordi- 
;nary district staff, is not feasible in the case of these settlements. 
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In the nazul settlements a small saving of Rs. 4.000 can be effected; 
in one town the operations have progressed more rapidly than was expected 
and in another the commencement of operations can be postponed. Under 
the head Establishment, a reduction of Rs. 16,826 can be effected by the 
reduction in West-Chanda of the staff of Additional Revenue Inspectors and 
Readers attached to the Assistant Settlement Officers whose posts it has 
been decided to abolish as stated above. The acceptance in full of the 
reductions made by the Council would render it impossible to carry on the 
settlement operations, and would deprive provincial revenues of the much- 
needed increment in revenue which the revision of settlement will bring in. 

Of the two posts of Deputy Directors of Land Records, one was 
retained last year under the certificate of His Excellency the Governor as 
a reserve to fill the post of Survey officer when it falls vacant- After 
further consideration and a careful examination of the progress of the 
traverse survey, both in cultivated and in nazul areas, the Local Govern¬ 
ment believes that after two more years, during which the services of the 
present Survey officer will be available, the traverse survey work of the 
province will be so reduced in volumes as to render i: 'o»sible to carry on 
the remaining operations by the aid of temporary agency engaged from'time 
to time as required. Three month-*’ notice has accordingly been served on 
the officer concerned wfith effect from 27.h March 1922 under Article 436 
of the Civil Service Regulations A sum of approximately Rs. 1,800 will 
be required, however, on account of the pay of this officer ;rom 1st March 
to 27th March and for the gratuity in lieu of notice which is due under the 
Civil Service Regulations. As regards the second po.-t of Deputy Director 
of Land Records, this officer is required to fill the post of Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Settlements for which no provision has been made in the 
budget: his duties involve the inspection of land record work in the field, the 
instruction of the Land Records staff and the control of forms and survey 
implements, a matter in which close supervision b essential to keep down 
expenditure. In this respect the post is, from a financial point of \iew, 
economical to Government, because by proper inspection of local stocks, 
by transfer of stocks from one district to another and similar supervision 
in detail, much w r aste has been prevented. The officer is also required as an 
expert and technical adviser and supervisor of Superintendents of Land 
Records, who, when selected from the grade uf Tahsildar for land record 
work, almost invariably require training during the early years of. their 
service. It is not therefore intended to abolish this post, and a sum of 
Rs. 8,700 must in consequence be provided, representing the pay of one 
Deputy Director of Land Records for 12 months and of one Deputy 
Director of Land Records for 4 months 

The lump sum reduction of Rs. 58,000 represents the pay of half the 
staff of Superintendents of Land Records and Assistant Superintendents of 
Land Records for the year, and Government is unable to agree to this whole¬ 
sale abolition of half the district supervising staff. The work of Tahsildars 
and Sub-Divisional Officers is increasing, and their control of land record 
work becomes proportionately weaker : on the other hand, the public is 
always demanding better control of the field staff and a higher standard of 
accuracy in the records. Unless the superior supervising staff is maintained 
at full strength, it will be impossible even to maintain the existing standard. 
The control by a single officer of the Land Record staff of more than one 
district, as suggested by some members of the Legislative Council who 
supported this reduction, is a physical impossibility, and would lead to 
serious deterioration in the accuracy of records on which security of tenure 
and the smooth administration of the Tenancy Act in large measure depends 
the present staff is not more than is necessary for the proper supervision 
of Patwaris and Revenue Inspectors, and it is not possible to accept any 
part of this reduction- 

For the reason given above His Excellency the Governor has certified, 
under section 72-D (2) (u) of the Government of India Act, that out of the 
reduction of Rs. 2,14,520 voted by the Council in Demand No. 1—Land 
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Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 1,82,810 is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for Land Revenue administration. 

II. — Demand No. 2— Excise { Transferred ). 

Amount of 
reduction 

Item. ■ by 

Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

District Executive establishment 25,000 

This reduction has been accepted by Government. 

III. —Demand No. 4—Forest ( Reserved ). 

Amount of 
reduction 

Item. by the 

Legislative 

Council. 

R s. 

Lump provision for the revision of pay of the 18,000 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Lump provision for the revision of the pay of the 20,000 

Subordinate Forest Service. 

These reductions voted by the Legislative Council have been accepted by 
Government. 

IV—Demand No. 5—Registration ( Transferred ) 

Amount of 
reduction 

lieu. by the 

Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Salary of a Personal Assistant ro the Inspector- 5,000 

General of Registration. 

This reduction has been accepted by Government, and no Personal Assistant 
will be appointed. 

V.—Demand No, 6—Irrigation charged to Revenue ( Reseived ). 

Amount of 
reduction 

Item. by the 

Legislative 

Council. 

T “ RS ' 

Lump reduction from the total demand ... 4,00,000 

This reduction was voted on two grounds: — 

(1) lhat the charges on account of establishment were excessive; 

(2) As a protest against the charging of interest by the Government of 

India on capital expenditure on unproductive irrigation works 
before the introduction of the Reforms. 

It was explained in the debate on the motion that if further examination of 
the financial position after the end of the year 1922-23, which was at the 
time in progress, showed that the appropriation for irrigation works must 
be largely reduced, it would be possible to reduce expenditure by restrict¬ 
ing investigation of new projects and by amalgamating divisions. It is now 
clear that future'expenditure must be considerably reduced in order to 
balance the budget, and it is proposed to close twoof the three project divi¬ 
sions from the end of September next. The decision to restrict new con¬ 
struction will lighten the work of the Kanhan and Mul divisions in which no 
new works are likely to be taken up and they have been amalgamated. 
Further, it was considered whether expenditure on any works in progress 
could be stopped without risk of loss owing to deterioration of work done or 
postponement of a return from water-rates on monev already spent. The 
only work in which these conditions present themselves is the Chanda nala 
tank in the Banda tahsil of Saugor. The appropriation included in the 
budget for that work has accordingly been out. 
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The interest included in the budget head under which the reduction of 
Rs. 4 lakhs is proposed is not on account of the capital cost of protective 
works constructed before the 1st of April 1921, but represents the interest 
due on account of the cost of productive works since that date. So far, 
therefore, as the motion rested on the alleged inequity of the charge of 
interest on protective works, it was based on a misunderstanding. It may 
be mentioned that the Local Government urged before the Meston Com¬ 
mittee. that this charge should not be made, and the matter was discussed 
at the recent Financial Conference at Simla. While it was admitted that 
the propriety of the charge as between the Central Provinces Government 
and the Central Government was debatable, it was pointed out that it was 
a charge contemplated by the Meston Financial Settlement and that any 
relief accorded to the Centra! Provinces or to other provinces similarly 
situated would increase the deficit of the Government of India, and would 
involve the addition of a corresponding burden to other provinces; it was 
therefore decided not to press the matter until the provinces had been 
relieved of their contributions to the Central Government. It is not there¬ 
fore possible to reduce the interest charges. 

His Excellency the Governor accordingly has certified, under section 
72-D (2) (a), Government of India Act, that out of the reduction of Rs. 4 
lakhs voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 6—Irrigation 
charged to Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of Rs. 2,lo»000 is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the Irrigation Department. 

VI.— Demand No. 7—General Administration (Reserved). 

Amount o! reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Salary of a Personal Assistant to Commissioner, Berar 12,000 

Lump reduction from salaries of Deputy Commis- 3,600 
sioners (Voted). 

Salaries of Extra-Assistant Commissioners ... 75,000 

Government has accepted the reduction of the post of Personal Assist¬ 
ant to Commissioner, Berar, subject to the provision of Rs. 4,000 for the 
pay of this officer during the months March to June, during which time his 
retention is necessary to deal with certain impor.ant questions. Of the 
three Deputy Commissioners, whose pay is shown as voted, one holds his 
post permanently on promotion from the Provincial Civ'-I Service, while the 
remaining two posts represent the probable officiating promotions of Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner in the course of the year. The rates of pay of 
these posts have been fixed by the Secretary of State, and Government is 
not therefore prepared to accept the reduction. 

As regards the reduction in the amount of provision for salaries of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners, it is impossible to determine without further 
careful examination how far it is possible to decrease the number of posts 
without loss of administrative efficiency. Government has, however, decid¬ 
ed provisionally to accept the reduction and, if necessary, to present 
a supplementary demand under this head at the August session of Council. 

His Excellency the Governor has accordingly certified that out of the 
reduction of Rs. 90,600 voted by the Legislative Council in the Demand 
No 7—General Administration (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of 
Rs. 7,600 is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the General 
Administration Department. 

VH.—Demand No. 9—Jails and Convict Settlements ( Reserved ) . 

AxftOttct of reduction 

Item. by the Legislstive 

Council. 

Rs. 

Lump reduction from the total demand ... 15,000 

This reduction has been accepted by Government. 
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VIII.— Demand No. 10— Police (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item* by the Legislative 

Council. 


Rs. 

Lump reduction from the demand for the Criminal 20,000 
Investigation Department. 


The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 recommended that there 
should be constituted in each province a Criminal Investigation Department 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing information regarding 
organized crime and to assist in the investigation of crimes when they are 
of such a special character as to render this assistance necessary. The 
grounds for this recommendation have lost none of their force since 1902-03, 
and His Excellency the Governor is satisfied that the retention of the 
department is essential in the interest of good administration. In deference 
to the vote of the Legislative Council, however, the strength of the staff 
has again been examined, and it has been found possible to make reduc¬ 
tions which will give a saving of Rs. 9,000 per annum. His Excellency the 
Governor is satisfied that further economies cannot be made without 
seriously impairing the efficiency of the department, and he has accordingly 
certified, under section 72-D (2) (a). Government of India Act, that out of 
the reduction of Rs. . 0,000 voted by the Legislative Council in the Demand 
No. 10—Police (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 11,000 is essen¬ 
tial to the discharge of his responsibility for the Police Department. 


IX.— Demand No. 16— Agriculture (Transferred). 

Amount of reduction 

Lem. fcy the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Lump ieduction from the demand ... 2,00,0^0 

Salary of Assistant Registrar 9,600 

Purchase of tenrs ... 8,624 

* 

With the exception of a sum of Rs. 800 representing the Assistant 
Registrar’s pay for March, Government has accepted the whole-of this 
reduction and to give effect thereto has issued the following orders: — 

(1) the Assistant Registrar has been reverted to the ordinary line as 

Extra-Assistant Commissioner; 

(2) the purchase of tents will not be undertaken in the current year; 

(3) no new development will be undertaken in the Agriculture 

Department with the exception of the scheme for the subsidv 
of certified bulls (Rs. 5,000); 

(4) one post of Extra-Assistant Director, which is now vacant will 

not be filled during the year. 


X.— Demand No. 19—Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved). 


Item. 


Total demand for Inspector of Factories 
Salary of Junior Inspector of Steam Boilers 


Amount of reduction 
by tbe Legislative 
Council. 

Rs. 

32.800 

4,000 


The estimate includes provision for the pay of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and two Assistants, office and menial establishment, \ravdlinJ 
allowance and contingencies The inspection of factories is a sfatutorv 
obligation which the Local Government is compelled to meet both nmW 
the existing Factories Act and under the new Act which wHlcomeJLf d 
on 1st July 1922. The effect of the latter Act will bi to inSSTgL 
the number of factories to be inspected. The appointment of aChfef 
Inspector, whose post already exists under another name, is therefore 
essential, while the extensionof theAct to a larger number of.factories makes 
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it necessary that further assistance should be given to that officer. In addi¬ 
tion, by its signature to the Peace Treaty and by its adherence to the League 
of Nations, the Government of India have undertaken further responsibi¬ 
lities for the welfare of factory operatives which the Local Government is 
bound to honour. As regards the provision of Rs. 4,000 for the salary of 
a Junior Inspector of Steam Boilers, it is not yet certain when the new 
Steam Boilers Act will come into force; the Local Government is, therefore, 
prepared to accept this reduction for the present and to present a supple¬ 
mentary demand to Council, when the new Act comes into force. 

Accordingly, His Excellency the Governor has certified, under section 
72-D (2) (a), Government of India Act, that out of the reduction voted by 
the Legislative Council of Rs. 36,800 in Demand No. 19—Miscellaneous 
Departments (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 32,800 is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibilities for the Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved). 


XI.— Demand No. 22— Civil Works (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

hem. by ifce Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Lump reduction of half the total demand ... 7,500 

This provision is made for the maintenance and repair and construction 
of Government House Buildings. Rs. 10,000 have been provided for main¬ 
tenance and repair and Rs. 5,000 for new’ works. His Excellency the 
Governor agrees that no new works should be constructed this year; as 
regards maintenance and repair, on the basis of actual expenditure in the 
past, it will not be possible to maintain the buildings at a less expenditure 
than Rs. 10,000. Accordingly, His Excellency the Governor has certified, 
under section_72-D (2) ( a ), Government of India Act, that out of the reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 7,500 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 22— 
Civil Works (Reserved), the expenditure of Rs. 2,500 is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for the Department of Civil Works 
(Reserved). 

XII.— Demand No. 23— Civil Works (Transferred). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by tbe LeguUtive 

Council. 

Rs. 

Construction of 5 mahua godowns ... 6,300 

Construction of a bungalow for the Assistant District 10,OJ0 
Superintendent of Police, Ellichpur. 

Construction of a bungalow for the Deputy Director of 10,000 
Agriculture, Jubbulpore. 

These reductions have been accepted by Government. 

5. The net result of the Legislative Council’s decisions, as modified 
by His Excellency, is to decrease expenditure by Rs. 6,43,434, thus 
reducing the deficit of Rs. 17'78 lakhs indicated in paragraph 2 above to 
Rs. 11'35 lakhs- This figure will be still further reduced by the inclusion 
in the estimates for 1922-23 of certain figures of revenue which could not 
be included at the time those estimates were framed. 

6. As a result of the Conference of Finance Members recently held at 
Simla, it was decided that the revenue derived from unclaimed deposits 
under certain heads which had been centralized, should be restored to the 
provinces; the estimated income from this source is approximately Rs. 1 
lakh annually. It was also decided that the assignment for Railway Police 
(Rs. 1,24,000) should continue to be made to the provinces until the expiry 
of the present contracts with the companies; this with the arrear assignment 
for 1921-22 gives an additional Rs. 2*48 lakhs. 
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7; It is further estimated that the recent increase in process- fees will 
bring inrapproximately Rs. I lakh annually.. It may also be anticipated 
•that the Land Revenue arrears (Rs. 10*95 lakhs) remaining outstanding at 
the end of the year 1921-22 will be collected in the current year, while it is 
also expected that approximately Rs- 1-J lakhs of-, arrears in the Excise 
Department will be collected. A pro j ortna credit of Rs. 30,000 for the 
sale of plant from the Tandula to the Kharung Irrigation project must also 
be taken into account. An additional revenue of Rs. 17'23 lakhs is thus 
estimated, converting the deficit balance of Rs. 11*35 lakhs (paragraph 5) 
into a positive balance of Rs. 5*88 lakhs. 

8. Although it is thus estimated that the year will close with a small 
balance, it must not be forgotten that the estimates contain certain abnormal 
items of revenue. The land revenue estimates for the current year include 
a sum of Rs. 34'17 lakhs on account of suspended arrears, while a further 
sum of Rs. 10*95 lakhs arrears at the end of 1921-22 have now been in¬ 
cluded. The Excise revenue is estimated at a high figure, but the progres¬ 
sive realization of the temperance policy of Government makes it unsafe to 
rely on this source of revenue to the same extent in future years. The true 
financial position is thus obscured, and it is necessary to explain that the 
normal revenue of the province is much below its normal expenditure. 
Even in the current year, notwithstanding the large unusual items of revenue 
in the budget, the deficit on revenue account including the latest adjust¬ 
ments, is Rs. 19*57 lakhs. This deficit as well as the deficit opening balance 
of Rs. 1*76 lakhs is being met out of our recoveries of Provincial loans ; 
it is estimated to recover under this head the unusual amount of Rs- 59*02 
lakhs, out of which it is proposed to repay Rs. 31*81 lakhs to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, leaving a balance of Rs. 27*21 lakhs. In future years it will 
be impossible to utilize the loan account to cover any deficit which may 
occur, since at the end of 1922-23 the balance of debt payable by instal¬ 
ments to the Government of India will be Rs. 91*77 lakhs against a balance 
credit in the Provincial Loan account of Rs. 84*94 lakhs. The normal 
financial position as estimated by the Hon'ble the Finance Member in his 
budget speech is improved to the extent of Rs. 2*24 lakhs only on account 
of the adjustments specified in paragraphs 5 and 6 above. 


Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all Heads 
of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions, to all Departments of the 
Secretariat and the Accountant General, and that it be published in the 
Central Provinces Gazette- 


A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE 

Demand No. 1—Land Revenue (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 
dated the 30th May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under 
section 72-D (2) (a). Government of India Act, that out of the reduction 
of Rs. 2,14,520 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 1—Land 
Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs.T,82,810 is essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the Land Revenue Administration. 

By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 
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CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 6—Irrigation charged to Revenue (Reserved). 

, t i 1 n e tU r ^ son 1 s no s * ate j. «» Paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 

dated the^Oth May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under 
i t, /, .l (2 '. Government of India Act, that out of the reduction 

of Rs. 4 lakhs voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 6—Irriga- 

V? n o to (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of 

Ks. z,io,UUU is essential for the discharge of his responsibilitv for the 
Irrigation Department. ' 


By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 7—General Administration (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 
dated the 30th May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under 
section 72-D (2) (a), Government of India Act. that out of the reduction 
of Rs. 90,600 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 7—General 
Administration (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of* Rs. 7,600 ‘s 
essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the General Administra¬ 
tion Department. 

By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 10—Police (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 
dated the 30th May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies under 
section 72-D (2) (a). Government of India Act, that out of the reduction 
of Rs. 20,000 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No- 10—Police 
(Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 11,000 is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for the Police Department. 

By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 19—Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 
dated the 30th May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under 
section 72-D (2) (a). Government oi India Act, that out of the reduction of 
Rs. 36,800 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 19— 
Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of 
Rs. 32,800 is essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the 
Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved). 

By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces . 
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CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No: 22—Civil Works (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 4 of Resolution No. 922-X, 
dated the 30th May 1922, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under 
section 72-D (2) (a), Government of India Act, that out of the reduction of 
Rs. 7,500 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 22—Civil 
Works (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 2,500 is essential for 
the discharge of his responsibility for the Department of Civil 
Works (Reserved). 


By order, 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 


Resolution of tbe Government of the Central Provinces, Finance Department, Budget, No. 896-X, 
dated Nagpur, the 31st March 1923. 

The budget estimate for the year 1923-24 as presented to the Legislative 
Council on the 5th March 1923 provided for a revenue of Rs. 5,35*64 lakhs 
and an expenditureof Rs. 5,50*77 lakhs, thus showing a deficit of Rs. 15.13 
lakhs. Under debt-heads, however, the receipts were estimated at 
Rs. 1,07*43 lakhs and disbursements at Rs. 50*04 lakhs, showing a surplus 
of Rs. 57*39 lakhs. Thus the net result of the estimated transactions, under 
both revenue and debt-head sections of the estimate, is a credit balance of 
Rs. 42*26 lakhs, which, together with the opening balance of Rs. 78*01 
lakhs, produces a closing balance of Rs. 1,20*27 lakhs, of which Rs. 69*85 
lakhs is in the Famine Insurance Fund. The latter may not be utilized for 
general purposes and therefore the real closing balance is estimated at 
Rs. 50*42 lakhs. 

2. The total demand for grants moved in Council was Rs. 4,80*59 
lakhs, out of which the Legislative Council voted reductions amounting in 
all to Rs. 2,07,200. His Excellency the Governor has carefully considered 
these reductions, and with reference to his power under section 72-D of the 
Government of India Act, has passed the following orders thereon : — 

3. I— DEMAND No. 1— LAND REVENUE (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

* tem - by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Land Records—Patwaris Establishment—Salaries of District 6,000 
Superintendent. 

Lump reduction ... ... ... 19,000 

Total ... 25,000 


The object of the reduction of Rs. 6,000 was to secure a trial in one 
district of the system recommended by the Retrenchment Committee, 
namely, supervision by the Tahsildar of the land records work in his tahsil’. 
The Retrenchment Committee, however, recommended this arrangement 
only if the Tahsildar’s magisterial duties were entrusted to a separate sub- 
, magistrate, and, in order to test the feasibility of the arrangement, it would 
be necessary to appoint sub-magistrates in all the tahsils of one district. 
The net result would be an increase and not a reduction of expenditure. 
The proposal cannot be accepted and the present arrangement for th.e 
supervision of Land Records must continue. 

The lump reduction of Rs. 19,000 has been accepted by Government 
and will be taken against the head "5-D—Land Revenue—Allowances to 
District and Village Officers—Patels and Patwaris ” 
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His Excellency the Governor has accordingly certified, under 
section 72-D J2) (a) of the Government of India Act, that, out of the reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 25,000 voted by the Council in Demand No. 1—Land Revenue 
(Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 6,000 is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for Land Revenue Administration. 

II.—DEMAND No. 4.— FOREST (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

General Direction—Total voted provision ... 25,800 

A. —Conservancy and Works— VI. —Live-stock, Stores, etc.. 

Purchase of cattle ... ... ... 7,000 

B. —Establishment—Allowances ... ... 10,000 


Total ... 42.SQ0 


The reduction of the whole voted provision under “General Direction” was 
made in order to show the desire of the majority of the Legislative Council 
for the abolition of the post of Chief Conservator of Forests; but, as the Local 
Government has not the power to abolish the post of Chief Conservator of 
Forests, the establishment must be maintained. 


The reduction of Rs. 7,000, which represents provision for the purchase 
or elephants, has been accepted by Government. 

The object of the reduction of Rs. 10,000 under the head “Establish¬ 
ment—Allowances” was to secure the abolition of fixed travelling allowances 
of Conservators and special pay for Working Plan and Lac Research 
Officers. None of the expenditure on these subjects is met from this head, 
except the special pay to subordinate establishments. The travelling 
allowance for Conservators is provided for against the head “Travelling 
allowance of Conservators” under “Travelling allowance”, while the 
special pay to the superior staff is provided against the head “ Deputation 
and other allowances ” on page 33 of the budget and, so far as officers of 
the all-India Forest Service are concerned, the item is non-votable. The 
Local Government agrees to abolish fixed travelling allowance for 
Conservators in favour of travelling allowance under the ordinary rules, 
but this will not reduce expenditure. The motion to abolish the allowance 
for Working Plan Officers and for the Lac Research Officers was in support 
of the Retrenchment Committee’s proposals that these allowances 
should not be granted when officers are wholly employed on these duties. 
The Committee did not recommend this so long as officers were performing 
these duties in addition to their ordinary work. The Lac Research Officer* 
and some of the Working Plan Officers will be thus employed- 

His Excellency the Governor has accordingly certified that, out of 
the reduction of Rs. 42,800 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand 

jq 0 4 _Forest (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 35,800 is 

essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the Forest Department. 


IIL—DEMAND No. 7— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 


Rs. 


Lump reduction 

This reduction has been accepted by 
budget by increasing the estimate of 
heads : — 


20.00J 

Government and .will be made in the 
probable savings under the following 


Addition*" 

saving. 

Rs 


_Secretariat and Headquarters Establishment—Civil 

Secretariat. 

E. —District Administration 

F. —Miscellaneous 


5,000 


12,50C 

2.50U 
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IV.—DEMAND No. 8.— ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (Reserved) . 

Amount of reduction 

Item . by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Judicial Commissioner’s Establishment—Clerks and Trans- 10,000 
lators. 

The reduction has been accepted by Government. 

V.—DEMAND No. 10—POLICE (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council 

Rs. 

District Executive Force—Salaries—Deputy Superintend- 36,000 
ents. 

District Executive Force—Police Force—Inspectors ... 68,400 

District Executive Force—Police Force—Travelling 5,000 

allowance. 


1,09,400 


The cut of Rs. 36,000 was made with the object of reducing the number 
of Deputy Superintendents from 22 to 16. There are altogether 25 
Assistants’ charges of which usually 8 are manned by Assistant Super¬ 
intendents and the remainder by Deputy Superintendents, but, owing to 
the deficiency in the number of Assistant Superintendents, only one is 
available for holding a charge and it is necessary during the ensuing year 
to employ at least 22 Deputy Superintendents on district duty. It is’not 
the intention of the Local Government to increase the permanent cadre of 
18 Deputy Superintendents for the present, but owing to the shortage in 
the ranks of the all-India services, it has been necessary to appoint four 
temporary Deputy Superintendents. The number provided for in the 
budget is the minimum with which the department can be carried on 
efficiently. 

Out of the provision for 128 Inspectors, the Council made a reduction 
of Rs. 68,400 representing provision for 25 posts. This class of officers is 
necessary for efficient Police administration and it is considered impossible 
to effect t-c large a reduction. In deference to the vote of the Legislative 
Council, however, the strength of the staff has been carefully examined, 
and it has been found possible to make a reduction of 4 posts which wi'l 
give a saving of Rs. 10,100. His Excellency the Governor is satisfied that 
further economies cannot be made without seriously impairing the efficiency 
of the department. 

The reduction of Rs. 5,000 under “Travelling allowance ” has been 
accepted by Government. 

For the reasons given above, His Excellency the Governor has certified 
that, out of the reduction of Rs. 1.09,400 voted by the Legislative Council 
r? ?« ffi . aDd ^9' Police (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of 
Rs. 94,300 is essential to the discharge of bis responsibility for the Police 
Department. 


, 4; The net res ? !t of , tlie Legislative Council’s decisions, as modified 

by His Excellency, is to decrease expenditure by Rs. 71,100. Adding to 
this a reduction of Rs. 10,334 on account of a Munsiffi at Pusad, which was 
included in the budget but not moved in Council, the total reduction 
amounts to Rs. 81,434, the effect of which is to increase the real closing 
balance of Rs. 50*42 lakhs to Rs. 51*23 lakhs. * 


Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all Heads 
of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions ; to all Departments of the 
Secretariat and to the Accountant General ; and that it be published in 
the Central Provinces Gazette. 

A. MCDONALD, 

Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 
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CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 1- -Land Revenue (Reserved;. 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 3 oi Resolution No. 895-X, dated 
the3lst March 1923, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under section 
72-D (2) (a), Government of India Act, that, out oi the reduction of 
Rs. 25,000 \oted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 1—Land 
Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 6,000 is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility for Land Revenue Administration. 

By order, 

A. MCDONALD, 

Financial Secretary ta Government, 

Centra! Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 4.—Forest (Reserved,). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 3 of Resolution No. S'/fi-X, dated 
the 31st March 1923, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under section 
72-D (2) (a). Government of India Act, that, out oi the reduction of 
Rs. 42,801) voted by the Legislative Council in _Demand No. 4—Forest 
(Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 35,800 is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the Forest Department. 

By order, 

A. MCDONALD, 

Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Demand No. 10.—Police (Reserved). 

For the reasons stated in paragraph 3 of Resolution No. 896-X, dated 
the 31st March 1923, His Excellency the Governor certifies, under section 
72-D (2) (a). Government of India Act, that, out of the reduction of 
Rs. 1,09,400 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 10—Police 
(Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 94,300 is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the Police Department. 

By order, 

A. MCDONALD. 

Financial Secretary to Government , 

Central Provinces . 


Resolution of die Government of the Central Province. F.oenw Department. Budcet, No. I2S9X.; 

Keeoiunonoi ™ (ieted Natpur, the 20th March 1924. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 72-D of the Government 
of India Act a statement of the estimated expenditure and revenue of the 
nrovince for the year 1924-25 was laid before the Legislative Council at 
the March session. The Local Government's proposals for the appropria¬ 
tion of provincial revenue and other moneys, so far as they referred to 
-notable expenditure, were submitted to the vote of the Legislative Council 
in the form of demands for grants, but the Council, by a majority refused 
its assent to all demands in both the uansferred and the reserved depart¬ 
ments, with the exception of a sum of Rs. 2 which was voted for the salaries 
of the Ministers- 


2. In this unprecedented position His Excellency the Governor has 
to consider the action that should be taken by him. He has two alternatives 
him, either to accept the vote of the Council or to exercise his 
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statutory powers under the Government of India Act to authorize expendi¬ 
ture not voted by the Council. If the first alternative were adopted and 
full effect were given to the Council’s decision, the departments of Govern¬ 
ment would be wrecked, and the whole of the provincial and subordinate 
services, as well as ministerial and menial staff, would be dismissed; the 
police would be disbanded; law courts would be closed; Government 
colleges and schools would be shut, and grants-in-aid to local bodies for 
primary education would be stopped, the education of the youth of the 
country being thus brought to a standstill; hospitals and dispensaries would 
be closed, leaving no facilities for the qaedical relief of the sick ; all provi¬ 
sion for dealing with epidemic disease and for vaccination would cease; 
all public works in progress would be stopped and roads and buildings 
would no longerbe kept in repair; loans for land improvement would cease; 
grants to local bodies would not be given, and they would be unable to 
continue their most important work. In short, Government would almost 
totally cease to function. In the interests of the province, therefore, the 
Governor considers it necessary to exercise the powers conferred on him 
by the Government of India Act to provide such funds as may be indispens¬ 
able for carryingon the essential functions of a civilized government and 
saving the existing administration from wreckage. 

3. The powers of the Governor to authorize expenditure to which the 
Council has not assented are defined in provisos (a) and ( b ) to section 72-D 
(2) oi the Government of India Act. The first proviso, which relates exclu¬ 
sively to reserved subjects, permits of a demand refusecfby the Council being 
restored if the Governor considers the expenditure provided for by the 
demand essential for the discharge of his responsibilities for the reserved 
subject concerned. Proviso (b), which covers both transferred and reserved 
subjects, empowers the Governor to authorize, in case of emergency, such 
expenditure as he may think necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the 
province or for the carrying on of any department. This emergencv has 
arisen from the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote any demands. 
The power conferred with reference to expenditure on transferred subjects 
is thus more restricted than that conferred in regard to reserved subjects. 
In the former case an emergency must have arisen rendering the authoriza¬ 
tion of expenditure necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter 
all expenditure may be restored which is essential for carrying on the 
ordinary administration. In authorizing expenditure His Excellency has 
observed the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget 
provision has for some years, owing to financial stringency, been curtailed 
to a minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the votable 
expenditure in these subjects with the exception of some items which can 
be postponed without serious detriment to the administration or loss to the 
provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand. His Excellency has 
been able only to authorize expenditure on the scale necessary for the carry¬ 
ing on of each department. Certain items which are classed as “new 
expendtiure” but which are really commitments of the Government in 
accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local bodies 
for general purposes, have been authorized, but other new expenditure 
proposed in the budget for schemes of development cannot be authorized, 
and these schemes must be postponed till funds are voted for them by the 
Council. Such projects include the construction of several new roads and 
bridges in Berar, new educational buildings, the improvement of water- 
supply including boring operations, the District Health Officers’ Scheme, the 
improvement of hospitals, the appointment of an industrial chemist, experi¬ 
ments for the improvement of sugarcane and so forth. The postponement 
of these'schemes must inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the 
development of the province, and the action of the Legislative Council 
necessarily falls most heavily on the transferred subjects, where develop¬ 
ment ip most required. Again His Excellency the Governor is advised that 
he has no legal power to authorize the payment of reasonable salaries to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries for the Minister is, 
therefore, that the office of Minister cannot be filled, and His Excellency 
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has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration of the trans¬ 
ferred subjects, the province being thus deprived of the most important 
advance towards self-government made by the Government of India Act. 

4. Following these principles, His Excellency the Governor has exer¬ 
cised his statqtory powers to authorize expenditure to the extent shown in the 
appendix. The budget as introduced, excluding capital and debt heads, 
provided for an estimated revenue of Rs. 5,31,51,000 and an estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 5,29,36,000, thus giving a surplus of Rs. 2,45,000 Includ¬ 
ing the amounts now authorized, the provincial expenditure will be reduced 
to Rs-5,21,09,257. The expenditure not chargeable to revenue will be 
reduced from Rs. 74,56,000 to Rs. 69,31,000. 


5. As a result of the action taken by His Excellency the Governor in 
consequence of the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote any demands, 
the principal items omitted from the budget are as follows : — 

A—Reserved Subjects. 


Forests — 

Purchase of 5 elephant* 

Purchase of 2 hay presses 
Improvement of clerks' pay 
Construction of new roads 

Education (European Schools)— 

Grant to Christ Church Boys' School, Juhhu’pore, for 
Science equipment. 

Miscellaneous Departments -— 

Preparation of an index figure of the cost of living 

B.—Transferred Subjects. 

General Administration — 

Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 

Education — 

Equipment for the Engineering School 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper 
division in the Subordinate Educational Service. 
Extension of female education 

Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary education 
Contribution to the Victoria Technical School Bombay, 
for the training of twelve Central Provinces students. 


Medical— 


Health propaganda work in Berar ... % ••• 

Grant to the Muir Memorial Hospital, Nagpur, for 


buildings. p _ „ 

Provision for the treatment of veneral diseases 
Grants for dispensary buildings ... 

Grants for quarters for Medical Subordinates 


Public Health — 

Grant to the District Council, Amraoti, towards the 
Health Officers’ Scheme. 

Improvement of water-supply in the rural areas 


Agriculture — 

Provision for sugarcane experiments 

New plant and agricultural implements for demonstration 
purposes. , _ 

Oil engine and pumps for Damoh farm 

Industries — 

Appointment of an Industrial Chemist and staff 

^*™Quarters for the Sub-divisional Officer, Public Works 
Department, Ellichpur, 

Additions and alterations to the District Court-house at 
Wardha 


Rs. 

22.500 

5,5vX) 

75,000 


4.P&0 


6,000 


74,998 


5,000 

4,000 

4,311 

10,000 

2,400 


2,403 

5,000 


2,000 

2,500 

14,000 


10,000 

10;000 


15,000 

10,000 

3,500 

15,000 

8,900 

20,000 
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Rs. 

New building for the Anglo-Vernacular School hostel at 20,000 
Morsi. 

New building for the Anglo-Vernacular School, Miingeli 17,500 
Additions and alterations to the High School building, • 11,000 

Baiaghat. 

Additions and alterations to the Model High School 30,000 
hostel, Jubbulpore. 

Hostel for the Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, 20,000 

Murtizapur. 

New building for the Anglo-Vernacular School, 20,000 

Murtizapur. 

Extension of the Akola High School hostel ... 18,000. 

Raising in class of the Digras-Pusad road ... 40,000 

Improvement of the ghat on Malkapur-Buldana road 20,000 

Causeway over the Adan river on the Darwha-Yeotmal 15,000 

road. 

Submerged bridge over the Chenakoli river on the 15,000 

Darwha-Digras road. 

Construction of a bridge on the Ellichpur-Anjangaon 20,000 

road 

Submerged bridge on the Yeotmal-Wun road ^ ... 20,000 

Grant to District Council. Amraoti, for raising in class of 30,000 
the road from Warud to Wardha. 

Grant to the District Council, Amraoti, for construction 18,000 
of the Pohora-Chandur Railway road. 

Reserve for unforeseen major works, reduced from 22,000 

Rs. 72,000 to Rs. 50,000. 

Investigation of water-supply projects ... 10,000 

Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply ... 13,000 

New tools and plant reduced from Rs. 88,000 to 38,000 

Rs. 50,000. 

Miscellaneous — 

Grant to Jalgaon Municipal Committee ... 4,000 

Reserve for transferred departments ... ... 1,50,000 

Loans and Advances by the Irovincial Government — 

Provision for a loan to the Nagpur Municipal Committee. 4,50,000 


ORDER. —Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to 
all Heads of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions, to all Depart¬ 
ments of the Secretariat and to the Accountant-General; and that it be 
published in the Central Provinces Gazette . 

A. E. MATHIAS, 
Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces * 
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APPENDIX. 

[Referred to in paragraph 4 on page 99.] 


Number 
of de¬ 
mand. 


Service or Administration to which 
the demand relates. 


Amount of 
demand as 
presented 
to the 
Council. 


Amount as Expenditure 
now notcerti- 
certified or : fied or 
authorized, authorized. 


A.—Reserved Subjects. 

Land Revenue 
Stamps 
Forests 
; Irrigation 

General Administration 
, Administration of Justice 
i Jails and Convict Settlements 
: Police _ 
j Education 
Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 

Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous Adjustments 
Expenditure in England 
Capital outlay on Forest works 
Poductive Irrigation works 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Loans and advances 
! Repayment of Loans 
| Refunds of revenue 


24,6’,400 
2,45,000 
30,33,300 
13,66,000 
57,7-1.500 
26,96,650 
9,20,000 
52,81,500 
1,55,000 
29,000 
1,14,343 
30,000 
17,-2,000 
5,59,700 
2,61,000 
23,100 
3,15,100 
2,00,000 
3 >, 15,000 
4,55,000 
3,18,000 
6,05,000 
71,200 


24,62,400 

2,45,000 

29,99,300 

13,66,000 

57.74.500 
26.%,650 

9,20,000 

52.81.500 
1,48,223 

29,000 

1,08,343 

30,000 

17,72,000 

5,59,700 

2,61,000 

23,000 

3,15,100 

1,25,000 

30,15,000 

4,55,000 

3,18,000 

6,05,000 

71,200 


34,000 


75,000 


...! 2,97,02,693 ; 2,95,80,916 , 1,21,777 


J B .—Transferred Subjects . ! i 

I Excise ...j 7,47,000 j 7,47,000 

Registration 2,57,200 ; 2,57,200 

General Administration ... 75.000 j 2) 

Scientific Departments ...; 13,000 , 13.W0 j 

Education ... j 46,76,700 s 4o,4o,697 

iSSST t .. io:».«oi 14SW 

Public H..lth - 

Agriculture >*.i 12,69,300 . 12,38,438 

Indistries ... 2,36,300 j 2,19,800 

CiviTworks j „. . J 64,32,310 60,a5.910 

Stationery and Printing ... j 15.000 

Miscellaneous ' I | 7 7o’2nft 

Expenditure»England ... TO,900 , 79,900 

Loans and advances. (Loans to local 4,50,000 , 

Refun dsof revenue ... 16,400 16,400 


30.103 

27.103 
20,000 
30,862 
16,500 

4,26,400 

1,54 j)00 
4^0‘000 


1,65.49,710 ! 1,53,19,744 | 12,29,966 


Grand Total 


1,62,52,403 4,49,00,660 13.51,743 
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Resolution o£ the Government oi the Central Provincei, Finance Department, Budget, No. 1451-X, 

dated Nagpur, the 2nd May 1925. 

In the March session of 1925 demands totalling Rs. 5,23,97,353 were 
presented to the Legislative Council. These demands were met subject to 
reductions amounting in all to Rs. 12,02,633. Some of these reductions 
related to particular items considered in themselves unnecessary. _ Others 
were made, not so much with a view to effecting economies, as to indicate 

to the Government that the Council desired a change of policy. In many 
legislative bodies it has been found convenient, when reductions of the 
latter kind are made, to reduce only a token sum and not the whole grant, 
and it would have saved His Excellency the Governor from having to exer¬ 
cise his powers under section 72-D of the Government of India Act ii 
procedure had been followed by his Legislative Council. As it is, he has 
been obliged to certify certain items in order to keep going the machinery 
of the administration. In such cases, however, out of deference to the 
views of the Legislative Council he has certified the demands, less a token 
sum, so as to leave on record the fact that his Government has taken note 
of the opinion given, and as an assurance that the matter will be looked into 
further. The actual reductions made and the action taken by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor under each demand head are set out below : 

2. I.—DEMAND No. 1— LAND REVENUE (Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. fc y Legislative 

Council. 


Revision of settlement ia the Balapur and Jalgaon 
taluQs. 

District Superintendents of Land Records 
Appointment of additional temporary staff for the 
introduction of the single boundary mark 
system in Berar. 


Rs. 

75,190 

74,755 

19,404 


1,69,349 


The only way in which to give effect to the reduction of Rs. 75,190 on 
account of the revision of settlement in theBalapur and Jalgaon taluqs would 
be to give up the resettlement of these areas entirely. Such a course would 
be unfair to the rest of the province unless the exemption given were made 
universal. The issues raised are those of provincial and not local import¬ 
ance, and cannot be settled off-hand. In the meantime the staff engaged 
cannot be disbanded with due regard to economy. Similarly the only way 
in which to reduce Rs. 74,755 on account of District Superintendents of 
Land Records would be to dismiss at a few days’ notice and without com¬ 
pensation the existing staff of District Superintendents and to change without 
proper investigation the whole system of supervising land records. His 
Excellency the Governor is not prepared to do this. He has, therefore, 
decided to certify both sums as essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the Land Revenue Administration, less Rs. 1,000 in each case. He has 
left these two token reductions as an acknowledgment that his Government 
notes the views of the Legislative Council on the broad issues of policy, and 
will re-examine the position. No such practical difficulty arises over the 
reduction of Rs. 19,404 on account of the appointment of additional tem- 

E rary staff for the introduction of the single boundary mark system in 
:rarand His Excellency has decided not to certify in this case. 

II.—DEMAND No- 2— EXCISE (Transferred). 

Amount of reduction 
Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Lamp redaction under Excite Officers ... 3,000 

His Excellency the Governor has passed no order regarding this amount. 
The reduction mil be given effect to by reducing one post of District Excise 
Officer. 
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III—DEMAND No. 7-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION (Resekved). 


Item. 


Amount cl ^eduction 
by the Legislative 
Courcd. 


Travelling allowance of Members 
Total provision for Commissioner --Voted 

Lurr ffi re duction under Allowance to District and 
Vulage officers—Allowances to Jaglias and 


Rj. 

509 

1,66,000 

4,02,390 


Total 


5.68.8W 


Voted is on account oi me ^ lL - OI „ i 

not on account of their claries. The reduction from the establishment's 
demand was made so as to get over the difficulty that the salaries of Com¬ 
missioners are not subject to the vote of the Council and to give expression 

w that . Commissioners should be abolished. So long as Coninrs- 
£ retained thpv must bnvft thi^ir -4 . n* 


The reduction of Rs- 4,02,300 in the allowances of Jaglias and Mahars 

P ^ rtly With l A gre fu ter econom >'- but mainly in order 

to persuade the Government to reduce the cess levied for the pav of Jagiias 

dilr^nc h e a fm 0l2pieS t inthe rupee T ^ lan , d revenue, and to make up^the 
difference from general revenues. The reduction made in this case differs 

from certain others in that it was not a reduction of the whole amount 
Sufficient money has been voted to enable the administration under this 
head to be carried on for several months. Accordingly His Excellency 
the governor has decided to make no order pending a farther examination 
of the matter by his government. 


IV.- 


-r^ 


DEMAND No. 8—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

(Transferred). 


, Amount of reduction 

* tcm * by the Legislative 

Council. 

R*. 

Salaries and Travelling Allowance of Ministers... 98,998 

His Excellency the Governor has passed no order regarding this 
amount. No Ministers have been appointed. 

V.—DEMAND No. 9-ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

(Reserved). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by tbe Legislative 

Council. 

Ri. 

Total Judicial Establishment ... 99,986 

The reduction made is on account of the w’hole demand for the establish¬ 
ment, etc., of the Courts of Honorary Magistrates. So long as there are 
Honorary Magistrates their Courts must be properly staffed and equipped. 
His Excellency the Governor, therefore, has certified an expenditure of 
a sum of Rs. 98,986 as essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
Judicial Administration. This is equivalent to the whole amount less 
a token sum of Rs. 1,000, which has been left as an indication that the 
Government will examine carefully the complaint made that unsuitable 
persons are sometimes appointed as Honorary Magistrates. 
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VI.—DEMAND No. 11— POLICE Observed). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Lump reduction under District Executive Force ... 1,00,000 

The main reason put forward for the lump reduction of Rs. 1,00,000 
under the head “ District Executive Force’’was that further economies 
should be made. In this case, as in that of the Jaglias and Mahars, the 
reduction made is not of the whole grant and sufficient money has been 
voted to carry on the administration fo^ several months. His Excellency 
the Governor, therefore, has decided to make no order until his govern- 
ment has had time to re-examine the position. 

VII.—DEMAND No. 17— AGRICULTURE (Transferred). 

Amount of reduction 

Item. by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

Provision for the lay out of District Office and District 2,500 
Court compounds. 

His Excellency the Governor has made no order in this case. The 
reduction is being effected. 

IX—DEMAND No. 22— CIVIL WORKS (Transferred). 

Amount of reduction 

Item by the Legislative 

Council. 

Rs. 

(1) Bungalow for Forest Divisional Officer, Yeotmal ... 15,000 

(2) -Bungalow for Forest Divisional Officer, Khandwa ... 20,000 

(3) Bungalow for Extra-Assistant Commissioner at 10,000 

Akola. 

(4) Bungalow for the Sub-Judge at Daryapur ... 12,000 

•(51 Bungalow for the second class Sub-Judge at Nar- 10,000 

singhpur. 

(6) Bungalow for the Civil Surgeon at Bilaspur ... 30,000 

<71 Public Health Research Institute at Nagpur ... 50,000 

(8) Bungalow for Public Works Department Sub-Divi- 13,000 

sioral Officer at Ellichpur. 

Total ... 1,60,000 


His Excellency the Governor has passed no orders with regard to 
these items. The reductions are being made. 

3. The net result of these orders is that His Excellency the Governor 
has certified sums totalling Rs. 4,11,931, has postponed orders with regard 
to sums totalling Rs. 5,02,300 pending further investigation by his govern¬ 
ment of the issues raised, and has allowed the decisions as regards sums 
totalling Rs. 2,88,402 to take their course. 


Order.— Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to 
all Heads of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions, to ail Depart¬ 
ments of the Secretariat apd to the Accountant General, Central Provinces, 
and that it be published in the Central Provinces Gazette- 

H. C. GOWAN, 

Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces, 
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CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D ( 2 ), PROVISO la), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 1.—Land Revenue (Reserved). 

In pursuance of the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso (a), 
of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduction of 
Rs. 1,69,349 voted by the Legislative Council in Deman_d No. 1—Land 
Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 1,47, J 45 is essential 
to the discharge of my responsibility for the Land Revenue Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

NAGPUR: Governor, 

The 13th April 1925. Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 7.—General Administration (Reserved). 

In pursuance of the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso (a), 
of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduction of 
Rs 5,68,800 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 7—General 
Administration (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of R*. 1,65,000 is 
essential to the discharge of my.responsibility for General Administration. 


Nagpur : 

The 13th April 1925. 


MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Governor, 
Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a). 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 9 .— Administration of Justice (Reserved). 

In pursuance of the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso (a), 

of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduction of 

R, 99 986 voted by the Legislative Council m Demand No. 9 -Administra¬ 
tion of’Justice (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 98,986 is essen¬ 
tial to the discharge of my responsibility for the Judicial Administration. 


Nagpur : 

The 13th April 1925. 


MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Governor, 
Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 7.—General Administration (Reserved). 

In pursuance of*. 

g* 4 02 e 300‘*hich ias indudid in Demand No 7-Genml Adminbtn- 
of Rs. „ district and village officers—Jaglias and Mahars— and 

tion for allowanc vote( j by the Legislative Council in March 1925, 

U *«£&£» the ditcharSe of m responsibility for General Administration- 


Nagpur : 

The Uth August 1925. 


MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Governor, 
Central Provinees. 
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Reiolution of the Government of the Central Provinces, Finance Department, Budget, No. 931-X, 
dated Nagpur, the 19th March 1926. 

In accordance with the provision of section 72-D of the Government of 
India Act, a statement of the estimated revenue and 'expenditure of the 
province for the year 1926-27 was laid before the Legislative Council at the 
March Session. On the 9th N March the Government’s proposals for the 
appropriation of revenues and other moneys, so far as they referred to 
votable expenditure, were submitted to the vote of the Council in the form 
of demands for grants. By a majority the Council rejected the whole 
demand under the following heads: — 

Demand No. Head. Amount. 


Rs. 

1 ... S—Land Revenue (Reserved) ... 27,13,500 

2 ... 6—Excise (Transferred) ... 17,78,300 

By the casting vote of the President of the Counc il the following 
demand was also rejected entirely: — 

Demand No. Head. Amount. 

Rs. 

3 ... 7—Stamps (Reserved) ... 2,44,000 

2. The revenue under the three heads “ Land Revenue ”, “ Excise ” 
and “Stamps” constitutes four-fifths of the total revenue of the province. 
If supplies are not forthcoming under these heads, it is certain that the 
greater portion of the Provincial revenue will remain uncoiiected, and it 
will become impossible to carry out the other services for which supplies 
have been voted. Moreover excise control will disappear, and a severe 
blow will be struck at the temperance policy which the Government with 
the assent hitherto of the Legislative Council has been pursuing. Further 
without provision for stamps the life blood of all business, commercial and 
legal, throughout the province will be drained dry. Government have 
considered whether they cannot again submit the demands to the Council, 
as suggested by the Hon’ble the President in the case of that for Stamps, 
but this course is barred during the present session by Standing Order 
No. 28 which lays down that amotion must not raise a question substantially 
identical with one on which the Council has given a decision in the same 
session. It would not be practicable to wait for supplies until the next 
session even if there was a certainty that they would be granted. A 
situation calling for the exercise by His Excellency the Governor of his 
reserve powers under section 72-D ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act has 
thus arisen. 

3. His Excellency the Governor regrets that he should again be 
compelled to bring into powers which he would have preferred not to use. 
He has carefully con§idered the items of expenditure falling under the three 
heads in dispute and in particular the items of new expenditure. In the 
case of the two reserved subjects, namely, Land Revenue and Stamps, he 
has decided to certify as essential to the discharge of his responsibility for 
the subjects the expenditure provided for by both demands with the 
exception of one item, namely: — 

Land Revenue. Amount. 

Rs. 

hem No. 12 of new expenditure ... 19,404 ... Appointment of additional 

temporary staff for the 
introduction of the single 
boundary mark system in 
Berar. 

In the case of Excise he has'-’decided that an emergency has arisen and 
has authorized as necessary for carrying on the department, the expenditure 
oroyided for in the budget with the exception of one item of new 
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expenditure, namely, Rs. 330 ior the conversion of the two posts ol Excise 
Inspectors into District Excise Officers’ posts. 


ORDER.—Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated 
to all Heads of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions, to all 
Departments of the Secretariat and to the Accountant General; and that it 
be published in the Central Provinces Gazette. 


Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 1.—Land Revenue (Reserved). 

In accordance with the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso 
(a), of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the total demand 
for land revenue which was rejected by the Legislative Council in March 
1926, the expenditure of Rs. 26,94,096 is essential to the discharge of my 
responsibility for the Land Revenue Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Nagpur: Governor, 

The 19th March 1926. Central Provinces. 


ORDER OF AUTHORIZATION UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), 
PROVISO (b), OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 2.—Excise (Transferred). 

A demand for the grant of a sum of Rs. 17,78,300 under the head 
“Excise” was submitted on March 9th, 1926, to the vote of the Legislative 
Council, but the Legislative Council refused its assent thereto. There being 
no provision for carrying on the Excise Department after March 31st, 1926, 
an emergency has arisen. In my opinion an expenditure of Rs. 17,77,970 
is necessary for carrying on the Excise Department. Therefore in 
pursuance of the power conferred on me by section 72-D (2), proviso (b), 
of the Government of India Act, I authorize the expenditure of the above 
stated amount of Rs. 17,77,970 under the head “ Excise ”. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

NAGPUR: Governor, 

The 19th March 1926. Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 3—Stamps (Reserved). 

In accordance with the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso 
la) of the Government of India Act, I certify that the expenditure of the 
whole sum, namely, Rs, 2,44,000, for which in March 1926, a demand 
under this head was presented to the Legislative Council - and rejected, is 
essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the administration of 
Stamps. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 


Nagpur : 

The 19th March 1926. 


Governor, 
Central Provinces. 
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Resolution of the Government of the Central Provinces, Finance Department. Budget, No. 782-B-X, 

dated the Nagpur, the 24th March 1927. 


In accordance with the provision of section 72-D of the Government of 
India Act, a statement of the revenue and expenditure of the province for 
the year 1927-28 was laid before the Legislative Council at the March Ses¬ 
sion. On the 8th March and subsequent days.the Government’s proposals 
for the appropriation of revenue and other moneys so far as they related to 
votable expenditure were submitted to the vote of the Council in the form 
of demands for grants. The Council made reductions amounting in all to 
Rs. 15,84,397 under various heads. Many of these reductions covered 
whole units of appropriation, and were made, not on the merits, but to 
indicate the views of the Council on questions of policy. In these cases the 
same result could have been achieved by earring a token cut. Moreover 
several of the reductions were made under the closure system as applied in 
the Council without Government getting an opportunity to explain the posi¬ 
tion. In the circumstances His Excellency the Governor has had no choice 
but to bring into play his special powers to the extent set out in the following 
paragraphs. 

2. The reduction of most importance was one of Rs. 9,51,139 out of 
the total demand of Rs. 29,42,700 under the head 1-5—Land Revenue— 
Reserved. This sum included the whole of the votable provision, less 
Rs. 65,406, made under item No. 5-B—Land Revenue—Survey and Settle¬ 
ment. A few speakers in the Council wished to put a stop to all future 
enhancements of land revenue. The general trend of opinion, however, 
was that periodical resettlements were necessary, but that they should be 
undertaken only after Government had introduced a settlement bill, and the 
reductions made were in the form of a protest against what was alleged to 
be the difference of Government in this matter. It was pointed out by 
the Government speakers that the Central Provinces Government had 
actually introduced a bill in March 1923 and had abandoned it reluctantly 
only because the late Council had made it clear that it would agree to no 
Government legislation of any kind. Government had also put through the 
Berar Land Revenue Code and was now awaiting the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the principles contained in it. Directly they were receiv¬ 
ed Government would take up afresh the question of legislation for the 
Central Provinces. It is not necessary for the purposes of this resolution to 
say nothing further on this point. Had a token cut been carried His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor Would not have intervened in‘the matter. As it is the 
action of the Council, if allowed to pass, would result in throwing out of 
employment 445 Government servants, permanent or temporary, liability 
for whose pay for the month of March had already in part been incurred 
when the Council voted. Moreover the liability of Government would not 
be limited to this amount, as in no case could effect be given to the Council’s 
decision without the lapse of at least a iew weeks. The position is aggravat¬ 
ed by the fact that over 100 members of the staff are entitled to three 
months’ notice of termination of their services. It is also obvious that, if 
the trained settlement staff were disbanded, it would be difficult to assemble 
it again later on, and in any case there would be extra expense. In the 
circumstances His Excellency the Governor has decided that the proper 
course for him to pursue is to certify as essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility a sum sufficient to carry through the settlements which are 
in full swing, and to keep alive the machinery for those which are in their 
initial stages. He is advised that Rs. 6,50,000 will suffice for this purpose 
and has certified accordingly. 

3. The Council also made a reduction of Rs. 1,06,267 under the head 
8 —Forest—Reserved. In this amount was included a sum of Rs. 19,250 
on account of the pay and allowances of the whole of the establishment of the 
Chief Conservator of Forests. It was not contended that there was any¬ 
thing wrong with the provision made on its merits, nor was the position 
that the money had in part been earned met. The reduction was intended 
a* an indication of the Council’s opinion that the services of the Chief Con¬ 
servator of Forests should be dispensed with. Here again Hia Excellency 
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the Governor is of opinion that a token cut would have sufficed. Much was 
made of the fact that the Retrenchment Committee cl 1921-22 reported that 
the post of the Chief Conservator of Forests might be reduced- Then his 
functions were more those of an advisory officer. Now he has become the 
administrative head of his department, whilst the department itself has 
developed its commercial activities. Prima facie there is no reason why 
the forest department should be able to carry on without a head when other 
departments require one. In any case, so long as the Chief Conservator 
exists and the Local Government has no power to abolish his post off hand, 
he must have his establishment, and His Excellency the Governor has no 
choice but to certify the provision made for it. 

4. Under the head 22—General Administration—Reserved the 
Council made a reduction of Rs. 2,17,502. Of this amount Rs. 1,42,699 
was on account of the establishment, etc., of Commissioners. Here again 
the object of the Council was to record its opinion that Commissioners 
should be abolished, which could equally well have been done, and indeed 
was done, by a token cut of one rupee, which will not be interferred with. 
It has been decided by the Secretary of State that Commissioners as a class 
should be retained and Government is bound by this decision. So long a- 
there are Commissioners they will need their otTices. His Excellency the 
Governor has decided therefore to certify the whole of the amount reduced 
as essential to the discharge of his responsibility ior the subject. 

5. Under the head 26—Police—Reserved—A reduction of Rs. 5,^10 
has been made on account of the pay of a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police attached to the Criminal Investigation Department. The Criminal 
Investigation Department was purned down to a minimun by the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee of 1921-22, and that Committee found that the post of 
Deputy Superintendent was necessary. Since then work has increased. 
His Excellency the Governor is satisfied that the post is necessary and has 
decided to certify the amount needed for it. 

6 . The remaining reductions made were either in the nature of token 
cuts, which will be considered by Government in due course, and need not 
be referred to in this resolution, or sums with respect to which His 
Excellency has decided that action is not necessary at the present juncture. 
It will always be open to Government to approach the Council afresh with 
supplementary demands if and when they are considered necessary. The 
upshot of the orders passed is that out of a total sum of Rs. 15,84,347 
refused by the Council His Excellency the Governor has certified amounts 
totalling Rs. 8,17,859 as essential to the discharge of his responsibility. 

Order. —Ordered that a copy of the resolution be communicated to ail 
Heads of Depertments and Commissioners of Divisions, to all Departments 
of the Secretariat and to the Accountant General; and that it be published 
in the Central Provinces Gazette. 

H. C. GOWAN, 

Financial Secretary to Government, 

Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (u), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 1.—-Land Revenue (Reserved). 

In accordance with the powers conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (a), of the Government India Act, I certify that out of the reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 9,51,140 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No l.~ 

Land Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 6,30,000 is 
essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the Land Revenue 
Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Nagpur: „ Governor, 

The 24th March 1927. Central Provinces. 
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CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 4.—Forest (Reserved). 

In accordance with the powers conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (a), of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 1,06,267 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 4.— 
Forest (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 19,250 is essential to 
the discharge of my responsibility for the Administration of the Forest 
Department. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

NAGPUR: Governor, 

The 24th March 1927. Central Provinces. 

CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 7.—General Administration (Reserved). 

In accordance with the powers conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (a), of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 2,1. ,502 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 7.— 
General Administration (Reserved), the expenditureof a sumofRs. 1,42,699 
is essential to the discharge oi my responsibility for the General 
Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Nagpur : Governor, 

The 24ih March 1927. Central Provinces. 

CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 11.—Police (Reserved). 

In accordance with the powers conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (a), of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the re¬ 
duction of Rs. 45,910 votediby the Legislative Council in Demand No. 11.— 
Police (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 5,910 is essential to the 
discharge of my responsibility for the administration of the Police 
Department. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

NAGPUR: Governor, 

The 24th March 1927. Central Provinces. 

Resolution of the Government of tU Central Provinces, Finance Department, Budget, No.782-B-X 
dated Nagpur, the 16th March 1928. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 72-D of the Government 
of India Act a statement of the revenue and expenditure of the province 
for the year 1928-29 was laid before the Legislative Council at the March 
Session On the 8th March and subsequent days the Government’s pro¬ 
posals for the appropriation of revenue and other moneys so far as they 
related to votable expenditure were submitted to the vote of the Council 
in the form of demands for grants. 

2. Under the head “ 1-5—Land Revenue—Reserved” the Council 
made reduction amounting to Rs. o,88,253 out of the total demand (voted) 
of Rs. 29,44,600. Of the sum reduced, Rs. 5,78,900 were in respect of the 
provisions under Detailed Account No. S-B.—Land Revenue—Survey and 
Settlement for survey and settlement operations in the Akot taluq and in 
Mandla, Raipur^ Bilaspur Khalsa, Bilaspur Zamindaris and Drug district 
Under the item “Town Survey” a motion to omit a grant of Rs 9 351 for 
the detailed survey and settlement of the nazul areas in the Balapur town 
of the Akola district was also carried. 
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If the reductions made by the Council were brought into effect, the 
result would be to arrest the settlement operations already nearing com¬ 
pletion or in full swing in the Akot taluq of Berar and in Mandla, Raipur, 
Bilaspur Khalsa and Bilaspur Zamindaris. Aiso the undertaking oi re¬ 
settlement operations in Drug would not be possible. In the latter district 
map correction operations preparatory to resettlement commenced from 
July last; enquiries into conditions prevailing are in progress, and, so far 
as they have been made, reveal a position similar to that existing in Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts justifying resettlement. 

In similar circumstances, as set forth in paragraph 2 of Finance Depart¬ 
ment Resolution No. 911-B-X, dated the 24th March 19J27, and in Resolu¬ 
tion No. 211*4-B-X, dated the 17th August 1927, the demands reduced last 
year by the Council under the head “ Survey and Settlement ” were certi¬ 
fied by the Governor. The argument in favour of last year’s restoration 
apply with equal weight this year. The Governor has, therefore, decided to 
certify the sum of Rs. 5,78,900 as essential to the discharge of his respon¬ 
sibilities for the Land Revenue Administration. As regards the omission of 
the grant of Rs. 9,351 for the survey-settlement oi Baiapur town, the 
Governor does not propose to take any action. 

3. Under the head “ 22— General Administration—Reserved’’ the 
Council made a reduction ot Rs. 1,38,652. Oi this amount, Rs. 1,37,650 
was on account oi the establishment, etc., of Commissioners. A similar 
reduction was made by the Council last year with the object oi recording 
its opinion that Commissionerships should be abolished, which could 
equally well have been done by a token cut. Government has already 
announced in its Finance Department’s Resolution oi 24th March 1927 the 
decision of the Secretary of State that Commissioners as a class should be 
retained, and it is bound by this decision. So long as there are Commis¬ 
sioners they will need their offices. The Governor has decided therefore 
to certify the sum of Rs. 1,37,650 as essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject- 

4. The demand under the head “ 24—Administration oi Justice— 
Reserved ” was Rs. 29,20,856. The amount voted by the Council was 
Rs. 27,95,654, which was Rs. 1,25,202 less than the ^ota! demand. If the 
token cuts, among which is included the sum oi Rs. 3,600 reduced on 
account of the pay of Sub-Judges, are omitted, the items rejected by the 
Council were Rs. 36,000 on account of the pay of one Additional Judicial 
Commissioner and Rs. 85.000 on account of the Courts of the Honorary 
Magistrates. The first item was rejected in order to emphasise the claims of 
the Provincial Judicial Service to an appointment in the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner. This could equally well have been done by means 
of a token cut. The statistics show an overwhelming necessity for the 
retention of a fifth Additional Judicial Commissioner and the Governor is 
satisfied that the post is necessary. He has therefore decided to certify the 
amount needed for it. The second item was rejected without discussion. 
So long as there are Honorary Magistrates, their courts must be properly 
staffed and equipped. The Governor has therefore certified an expenditure 
of a sum of Rs. 1,21,000 as essential to the discharge of his responsibility in 
the Judicial Department. 

5. Under the head “26— Police—Reserved” the provision oi 
Rs. 5i,359, which was made on account of the increase in the special 
Reserved Force, has been reduced by the Legislative Council. It has 
been impressed upon Government Iof a number of years that the strength 
of this Force is dangerously low, but hitherto, in difference to the wishes of 
the Council, and with.the need for economy in view: Gov ernment has 
refused to sanction an increase. The events of the past year have shown 
that the strengthening of the Force can no longer be postponed safely, and 
the Governor has accordingly certified the whole of the amount reduced, 
as essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. 

6. The Council also made several token cuts. Each of these will be 
considered by Government on its merits and orders passed m due course. 
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If the reductions made by the Council were brought into effect, the 
result would be to arrest the settlement operations already nearing com¬ 
pletion or in full swing in the Akot taluq of Berar and in Mandla, Raipur, 
Bilaspur Khalsa and Bilaspur Zamindaris. A*so the undertaking of re¬ 
settlement operations in Drug would not be possible. In the latter district 
map correction operations preparatory to resettlement commenced from 
July last; enquiries into conditions prevailing are in progress, and, so far 
as they have been made, reveal a position similar to that existing in Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts justifying resettlement. 

In similar circumstances, as set forth in paragraph 2 of Finance Depart¬ 
ment Resolution No. 911-B-X, dated the 24th March 19J27, and in Resolu¬ 
tion No. 211^-B-X, dated the 17th August 1927, the demands reduced last 
year by the Council under the head “ Survey and Settlement ” were certi¬ 
fied by the Governor. The argument in favour of last year's restoration 
apply with equal weight this year. The Governor has, therefore, decided to 
certify the sum of Rs. 5,78,900 as essential to the discharge of his respon¬ 
sibilities for the Land_Revenue Administration. As regards theomissionof 
the grant of Rs. 9,351 for the survey-settlement of Balapur town, the 
Governor does not propose to take any action. 

3. Under the head “22—General Administration—Reserved” the 
Council made a reduction of Rs. 1,33,652. Of this amount, Rs. 1,37,650 
was on account of the establishment, etc., of Commissioners. A similar 
reduction was made by the Council last year with the object of recording 
its opinion that Commissionerships should be abolished, which could 
equally well have been done by a token cut. Government has already 
announced in its Finance Department’s Resolution of 24th March 1927 the 
decision of the Secretary of State that Commissioners as a class should be 
retained, and it is bound by this decision. So long as there are Commis¬ 
sioners they will need their offices. The Governor has decided therefore 
to certify the sum of Rs. 1,37,650 as essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject- 

4. The demand under the head “ 24—Administration of Justice— 
Reserved ” was Rs. 29,20,856. The amount voted by the Council was 
Rs. 27,95,654, which was Rs. 1,25,202 le?s than the *ota! demand. If the 
token cuts, among which is included the sum of Rs. 3,600 reduced on 
account of the pay of Sub-Judges, are omitted, the items rejected by the 
Council were Rs. 36,000 on account of the pay of one Additional Judicial 
Commissioner and Rs. 85,000 on account of the Courts of the Honorary 
Magistrates. The first item was rejected in order to emphasise the claims of 
the Provincial Judicial Service to an appointment in the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner. This could equally well have been done by means 
of a token cut. The statistics show an overwhelming necessity for the 
retention of a fifth Additional Judicial Commissioner and the Governor is 
satisfied that the post is necessary. He has therefore decided to certify the 
amount needed for it. The second item was rejected without discussion. 
So long as there are Honorary Magistrates, their courts must be properly 
staffed and equipped. The Governor has therefore certified an expenditure 
of a sum of Rs. 1,21,000 as essential to the discharge of his responsibility in 
the Judicial Department. 

5. Under the head “ 26—Police—Reserved “ the provision of 
Rs. 51,359, which was made on account of the increase in the special 
Reserved Force, has been reduced by the Legislative Council. It has 
been impressed upon Government for a number of years that the strength 
of this Force is dangerously low, but hitherto, in difference to the wishes of 
the Council, and with.the need for economy in view; Government has 
refused to sanction an increase. The events of the past year have shown 
that the strengthening of the Force can no longer be postponed safely, and 
the Governor has accordingly certified the whole of the amount reduced, 
as essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. 

6. The Council also made several token cuts. Each of these will be 
considered by Government on its merits and orders passed in due course. 
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Order. —Ordered that a copy of the resolution be communicated toa,ll 
Heads of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions, to all Departments 
of the Secretariat and to the Accountant General; and that it be published 1 
in the Central Provinces Gazette. 

B. N. DE., 

Financial Secretary to Government, 
Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT 
Demand No. 1.—Land Revenue (Reserved). 

In accordance with the powers conferred by section 72-D (2), 

proviso (a), of the Government of India Act,. I certify that out of the 
reduction ot Rs- 5,88,253 voted by the Legistative Council in Demand 
No. 1—Land Revenue (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of 
Rs. 5,78,900 is essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the Land 
Revenue Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Nagpur : Governor, 

The 16th March 1928. Central Provinces. 

CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a), 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

Demand No. 7.—General Administration (Reserved). 

In accordance with the power conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (a), of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the 
reduction of Rs. 1,38,652 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand 
No. 7.—General Administration (Reserved), the expenditure of a' sum of 
Rs. 1,37,650 is essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the 
General Administration. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

Nagpur : Governor, 

The 16th March 1928 • Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 72-D (2), PROVISO (a) 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 

Demand No. 9.—Administration of Justice (Reserved). 

In accordance with the power conferred by section 72-D (2), proviso 
(al, of the Government of India Act, I certify that out of the reduction 
of Rs. 1,25,202 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand No. 9—Ad¬ 
ministration ot Justice (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 1,12,000 
is essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the Administration 
of Justice. 

MONTAGU BUTLER, 

NAGPUR : Governor, 

The 16th March 1928 • Central Provinces. 


CERTIFICATE UNDER SECTION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


72-D (2), PROVISO (a) 
OF INDIA ACT 


Demand No. 11—Police (Reserved). 

In accordance with the power conferred by section 72-D (2), 
proviso (n), of the Goyernment of India Act, I certify that out of the 
reduction of Rs. 51,360 voted by the Legislative Council in Demand 
No. 11.—Police (Reserved), the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 51 359 is 
essential to the discharge of my responsibility for the Police Administration 


Nagpur : 

The 16th March 1928. 


MONTAGU BUTLER, 
Governor, 
Central Provinces. 







APPENDIX XIIT. 

Statement shoving the motions made to reduce items in the demands for the several grants. 

[Referred to in paragraph 173.1 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Statement of Resolutions for retrenchment moved in the Legislative 
Council since 1921. 

[Referred to in paragraph 183.]_ 


Serial 

No. 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


Mr. N. A. Dravid... 
28-1-21. 


Mr. M. R. Dixit 
16-3-21. 


Mr. G. P. Jaiswal. 
3-8-21. 


Mr. N. A. Dravid.. 
5-8-21. 


Mr. M. R. Dixit .. 


This Council recommends to 
Government that, pending the 
■ vote of the Council during 
the passage of the budget, the 
salaries' paid to Ministers 
should not exceed Rs. 2,000 
per mensem against the 
Statutory allowance of Rs. 4,000 
per mensem. 

That this Council recommends| 
to the Government that £ 
mixed committee of three non 
officials and two officials be 
appointed to report on re¬ 
trenchment in the present 
cost of Administration, which 
has already become expensive 
by the additional employment 
of officers due to the Reforms 
under the Government of 
India Act, 1919. 

This Council requests the 
Governor in Council to 
recommend to the Governor 
General in Council that the 
post of Assistant Director cf 
Public Instruction be combined 
with that of the Inspector of 
European Schools and Science 
with a view to cause economy. 

This Council recommends to the 
Government that a committee 
consisting mainly of some 
senior experienced officials and 
one or two non-officials of 
this Council should be 
appointed to explore and 
suggest definite methods of 
effecting a retrenchment of, 
say 10 to 15 per cent in the 
total cost of provincial adminis-j 
tration, supposing such a 
reduction were^ peremptorily 
to be ordered immediately in 
view of the financial exigencies 
of the present situation. 

This Council' views with alarm 
the announcement made by, 
the Right Hon’ble Mr.’ 
Mbntague fn the House of 
Commons regarding the pro¬ 
posed increment in the salaries 
of the Imperial Services 
following so soon after the 1 
already handsome increases 
now in force and expresses its 1 
conviction that the province is 
unable to^ bear any extra taxa¬ 
tion, in view of the succession 


Rs. 

48,000 
per annum. 


Carried. 


Withdrawn- 


Carried. 


Withdrawn. 


Carried- 
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Statement of Resolutions for retrenchment moved in the Legislative 
Council since 1921 —contd. 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


j Mr. M. R. Dixit- 
i concld . 


Seth Sheolal 
13-8-21. 


of deficit budgets, and recom¬ 
mends to the Government to 
convey this resolution to His 
Majesty's Secretary ot State for 
India and His Excellency ihe 
Viceroy 

This Council recommends to 
i the Government that since the 
, expenditure of the Police 
i Department has enormously 
1 increased, a committee be 
appointed to prepare a scheme 
for its reduction. 


7 Mr. P. R. Deshpande This Council recommends the 

j 30-11-21. Government to abolish the 

| posts of Assistant Inspectors of 

i Schools with a view to cause 

| economy. 

8 j Mr. K. G. Nanda-j This Council requests thq 


gaoli. 

7-3-22. 


Mr. M. R. Dixit 
8-3-22. 


10 Do. 


11 G. P. Jaiswal 
8-3-22. 


Governor in Council to inform 
the Secretary of State through 
j the Governor General ip 
| Council that from the 1st April 
i 1922, officers of every depart- 
; meet drawing more than 
i Rs. 200 and up to Rs. 400 
j should not be given more than 
I Rs. 200 and officers of every 
| department drawing Rs. 400 or 
! more should not be given more 
rhan half of their present pay. ; 

This Council recommends to 
Government that the post 
of the Sanlfgfy Engineer be 
abulished. 

Resolution recommending the 
abolition of the post of the 
Commissioner of Excise. i 

This Council recommends to 
Government that early steps be 
taken to abolish the posts of:-- 
(<z) Superintending Engi-j 
neers, Public Works! 

Department, Buildings; 
and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches. > 


12 9-3-22 


i Resolution regarding 
j appointment of a R< 
ment Committee. 


[ the, 
etrench- 


13 S D. Deshpande ... This Council recommends to: 

13-9-22. the Government to urge upon 

tbe Government of India to 
meet the expenses of Railway 
Police apd to relieve tbe Prov¬ 
incial Government of the 
charges. 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


Carrried. 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


! Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 
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Statement o j Resolutions for retrenchment moved in the Legislative 
Council since 1921— contd. 



By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


Rao Sahib N. 
Khalatkar. 
14-9-22. 


| Mr. M. R. Dixit 
i 20-11-22. 


16 M. P. Jaiswal 
I 7-3-23. 


I Rao Sahib 
I Mahajani. 
7-3-23. 


T.j This Council recommends . to; 

| Government that with a view! 
to cause economy t in expendi-J 
ture as also to facilitate work,] 

! 75 posts of Circle Inspectors of 
Police 1 those in tahsils) should, 
be abolished. j 

... It is extremely desirable to. take 
steps to carry out the unanimous, 
i recommendations of the ; 
Retrenchment Committee as, 
far as lies within the jurisdiction] 
of the Local Government. i 

... This Council recommends to| 
Government that early steps; 
be taken to abolish the post 
of at least one Superintending 1 
Engineer (Irrigation Branch). 

V.! This Council recommends to 
j Government to give immediatej 
I effect to the recommendations; 

I of. the Retrenchment Com-] 
mittee contained in paragraphs! 
80, 81 and 87 of this report; 
regarding the retrenchment to! 
be effected in the Judicial! 
Department and the remunera¬ 
tion or Law officers respec-J 
tively. i 


K. G. Nanda-jThis Council requests the! Debate 
Government to take (early) adjourned 
steps for giving effect to the and not 
recommendations made by the! moved. 
Central Provinces Retrench-) 
ment Committee with effect; 
from April 1923 regarding) 
following reductions as stated 
in sections and paragraphs 
given below:— 

Paragraphs Nos. 35 to 38, 40, 

42,50, 57,73, and 85-87. 


: Withdrawn. 


Carried. 


i Carried. 


gaoli. 

9-3-23. 


Mr. G. P. Jaiswal...] This Council recommends 


6-8-23. 


20 13-8-23 


Government that early steps 
be taken to abolish the post of! 
at least one Superintending; 
Engineer (Buildings and Roads; 
Branch) and that the vacancy! 
created on the retirement of the) 
present Superintending' Engi¬ 
neer, 2nd Circle, be not filled 
till the decision of such a 
recommendation. 

This Council strongly recom¬ 
mends to Government to take 
immediate steps for the aboli¬ 
tion or amalgamation of the 
following posts' as recom¬ 
mended already hy the 


Carried. 







Statement of Resolutions for retrenchment moved in the Legislative 
Council since 1921 — contd. 


Serial! By whom and 
No. I when moved. 


Test of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remark 


Rs. 


20 13-8-23— conoid* ... Retrenchment Committee in 

their reporr: — 

i (i) ano'ition of the post of 

j Chief Conservator of 

- Forets; 

j (ii) audition of the post of 

| i one Ranger Deputy 

I ’ Inspector-General of 

; Police; 

, (iii) abolition of the post of 

Second Assistant to the 
Deputy Inspector- 
1 General in the Criminal 

1 Investigation Depart¬ 

ment; 

(iv) amalgamation of the 
■ post of Director of 

Public Health with that 
of Inspector-General of 
i Civil Hospitals; 

! (v) abolition of the post of 

; Second Superintendent 

in the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment; 

I (vi) reduction in the number 

of.Superintending Engi¬ 
neers in both the j 

1 branches of the Public ; 

Works Department. 

21 j Rao Sahib V. G. 1 In view of the improve ! condi- ... ! 

! Kulkerni. tion with respect to Jowar price - 

which is prevailing during the 
| last year, this Council strongly 

recommends to the Govern- 
! meet that immediate steps 

i > should be taken to reduce the 

I present monthly scale of the 
! remunerat cn which is now 
paid to the working mahars in 
; Berar from Rs. 10 to Rs. 8. 

22 Mr. D. K. Kane ... This Council recommends to ... : Carried. 

5-3-24. \ Government— j 

, ! (i) that the mahar and iaglia 

1 t cess newly levied in Berar 

| should never exceed the 

I rate of 12 pies in a rupee of 

! land revenue throughout 

the whole of Berar; 

(ii) that the name of the cess ! 

should be “ the mahar I 

cess” instead of the presem 
name of “ the mahar and 
iaglia cess ” which is now 
given to it. ! 

. i 

23 Mr. K. P. Pande ... This Council recommends to the ... Carried. 

5-3-24. Government that the proposed, 

amalgamation of the three offi* 
ces of the Conservators of 
Forests and that of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests and the 
location of the combined 
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Statement of Resolutions for retrenchment moved in the Legislative 
Council since 1921*— concld. 



By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


23 | Mr. K. P. Pandei offices thus amalgamated atj 

5 —concld . Nagpur as recommended by 

i ; the Retrenchment Committee! 

| be not given effect to, but, 

; : instead, without removing the! 

i Conservators offices to Nagpur, 1 , 

, one of the post of Conservators’| 

! be abolished and the Chief 

Conservator be placed in 
charge of the office thus 1 
* vacated. 

I i t 

24 Mr, K. P. Pande ..., This Council recommends to! 

5-3-24. His Excellency the Governor! 

in Council that steps be taken; 
to abolish the posts of Divi* 
sional Commissioners during 
the present financial year. 

25 ! Mr. M. P. Kolhe ... This Council recommends to 

23-3-27. the Government to take proper 

i steps t to abolish the poets of, 

Divisional Commissioners in 
^ this province. i 

26 ! Rao Bahadur N. K.| This Council recommends to; 
j Kelkarthe Government that the; 

11-8-27. I appointments of the Director of 
! 1 Public Health and the Inspec-1 

tor-General of Civil Hospitals; 
! be combined into a single; 
appointment. 


25 ! Mr. M. P. Kolhe 
23-3-27. 


Carried. 


Withdrawn 


I Carried. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Statement oj Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in th, 
Legislative Council since 1921. 

__________ [Referred to in r ar ag-aph 3S3. j 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions 


Amount 

involved. 


j t R. V. This Council recommends to the Rs. 

i Mah S a 1 n, j. Government that orders may No estimate Withdrawn. 

be issued to pay from the of cost can 
I public revenues to the working be worked 

I mahars in Berar the amounts out. 

! equivalent to the price of the 

unrecovereJ Baluta according 
to the prevailing marker rate 
of juan by debiting the same 
against the respective occupants 
a*, suspended land revenue to 
be recovered next year. 

■ r * Javavant This Council recommends to the ... Carried 


3-3-21. 


Mr. M. R. Dixit 
4-3-21. 


Government that the scale of 
salaries of women teachers in 
the vernacular schools for girls 
and the man teachers of the 
primary grade*, in the Govern¬ 
ment Vernacular Schools for 
boys^be increa.>cd by at !ea^ 
Rs. 5 in each gr^de. 

This Council recommends to the 
Government that the rules 
governing the grant of travel¬ 
ling allowances and hill allow¬ 
ances to the clerks and 
chaprassies who are taken to 
Pachmarhi be revised, and that 
the following be included in 
the main in these rules: — 

(I) Clerks receiving salary of 
Rs. 100 per month and 
below : — 

(A) Travelling allowance— 

(i) By rail,double fair for 

self and single fair 
for family (not ex*i 
ceeding fuur,; 

(ii) by road, mileage 

according to Civil 
Service Regulations 
for self and cost of, 
hire of one cart for* 
family. j 

(B) Hill allowance— j 

50 per cent of salary: 

subject to a maxi-l 
mum of Rs 40. ; 

| (II) Clerks receiving salary] 
i above Rs. 100 a month. 

| (A) Travelling allowance— j 

[ (i) by rail, double fair for; 

i self and^ single fair; 

for family (not ex-1 
] ceeding four); 

(ii) by road, mileage 
according to Civil 
Service Regulations 
for self and cost of 
j hire of one cart for 

j family, 

i (B) Hill allowance— 

40 per cent of salary 
subject to a maxi- 

I mum of Rs. 60. 


Carried. 


Withdrawn. 
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Statement of Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in the' 
Legislative Council since 1921 —contd. 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


Mr. M. R. Dixit- 
I concld. . 


4 ' Mr. 


M R. Dixit 
15-3-21 . 


(Ill) Chaprassies— 

(A) Travelling allowance - 

(i) by rail, single fair for 

self and fair for 
family members (not 
exceeding three). 

(ii) by road, cost of hire of 

one cart. 

(B) Hill allowance— 

Annas 4 a day. 

This Council recommends to the' 
Government that a Committee: 
consisting of officials and! 
representatives of Clerks be 
appointed to enquire into and, 
submit its recommendations to 
the Government on the follow¬ 
ing points : — 

i (n) revision of the scale and, 
i grades of pay, 

I (6) sufficiency of the staff 
of various offices. 


Mr. G. P. Jaiswal... This Council recommends to 
16-3-21. Government that steps be early 

taken to establish— 

(a) Ayurvedic S c h oo I, 

! either at Jubbulpore 

or at Nagpur; and 

( b ) Charitable Ayurvedic! 1 

Dispensaries at 
Chhattisgrth Centres 
i in the rural areas of 

i the province. 

! Mr. B. P. Pachory This Council recommends to the 


2 - 8 - 21 . 


Government that having regard 
to the inadequacy of the 
resources at the disposal of the 
local bodies in the Central 
Provinces and Berar for the 
efficient performance of their 
duties, a two anna s share of the 
land revenue and a two anna 
share of the excise revenue be 
assigned to them and these 
assignments of revenue be 
supplemented by further grants 
from time to time. 


Anandi Prasad ! This Council recommends to the 


6 - 8 - 21 . 


Government that stationery 
and postage stamps should be 
provided to Councillors for the 
sake of correspondence in 
official matters. 


Rao Sahib R. V, This Council recommends to the 
Mahajani. Government that subsidies be 

6-8-21. given to the local bodies or 

recognized temperance Associa¬ 
tions for carrying bn tempef- 
arice propaganda with a view 
to eradicate drink evil. 


Withdrawn. 


Carried 


Withdrawn 


Withdrawn 


Carried. 
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Statement of Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in ike 
Legislative Council since 1921—contd . 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


its. ■ 


I Rao Sahib R. V. This Council recommends to file 


Mahajani. Government that steps be taken 

12-8-21. immediately to erect quarters 

at Nagpur at as low a cost as 
i possible, for the use of the 
mofussil members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council during their 
! stay at Nagpur for Counci 1 
work. 

Mr. Anandi Prasad This Council recommends to the 
| 12-8-21. Government that the pay of 

Kotwars in the Centra! rro\- 
i inces and Berar may he paid 
j according to the scale of pay of 
! a Police Constable to exact 
good work from them. 

Rao Sahib R. V. This Council recommends 
Mahajani. Government that they be pleas- 

28-11-21. ! ed to represent to the Govern¬ 

ment of India the necessity of 
ruling that in the case of reachers 
in vernacular schools their 
whole service as teachers be 
recognized as superior for pur¬ 
poses of pension even if it be 
on a salary of less than Rs. 12. 

Rao Sahib R. V.! With a view to allay the feeling 


Withdrawn. 


12 - 8 - 21 . 


Rao Sahib R 
Mahajani. 
28-11-21. 


Mahajani. 

29-11-21. 


Mr. P. R.. 

; pande. 

1 - 12 - 21 . 


; of discontent amongst Govern¬ 
ment servants as a result of 
great hardship caused by the! 
high prices of necessaries of life 
prevailing in Berar and in thei 
dear district of Central Prov-| 
inces this Council recom-1 
mends to Government that aj 
dear ’ districts allowance be! 
granted to all Government] 
servants in the Subordinate and 
Ministerial Service serving in 
those parts of the province in] 
accordance with the following! 
scales:— ; 

Rs. IS for all Government 
servants in “ superior ”j 
service getting less than; 
Rs. 60 per mensem; j 

Rs.. 25 for those whose pay. 
ranges from Rs. 60 to; 
Rs. 150 per mensem; 

Rs. 35 for those whose pay 
ranges from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 300 per mensem. 

Desh- This Council recommends thatj 
in order to bring the scale of. 
pay of the Civil Surgeons selects 
ed from the Provincial Service; 
men on a par with that paid; 
in other provinces : — 

(i) the maximum be raised 
to Rs. 900 instead of R». 800 
as at present. 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


I Withdrawn 
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Statement of Resolutions containing proposals /or expenditure moved in the 
Legislative Council since 1921— contd. 


Serial 

No.4 

I 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


I 


Rs. 


Mr. P. R. Desh- 
pande— concld. 


(ii) the annual increment be 
raised^ to Rs. 50 from 
Rs. 25 of the present time; 
and 


Withdrawn. 


14 


15 


17 

18 


i 


Seth Mojilal 
8-3-22. 


Nawab Mir Mehdi 
Ali Khan. 

13-9-22. 


Rao Sahib N. T. 
Khalatkar. 

14-9-22. 


Mr. Anandi Prasad 
15-9-22. 


Mr. W. Pasley 
15-9-22. 


(iii) the selection grade 
should carry a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 at once instead of 
the present one of Rs. 830 
rising to Rs. 1,000 in four 
years. 

This Council recommends to 
Government that the pay of the 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
in this province be so fixed as to 
make it identical with that 
{■anctioned for Madras. 

This Council recommends to 
Government- 

fa) that parties to whom com¬ 
pensation of costs have 
been awarded should not 
be obliged to attend 
Courts or the treasury, 
but their amount should be 
sent to them by money 
order; 

(o) that if any party getting an 
award of compensation or 
costs does not receive 
notice of appeal from the 
Deputy Commissioner 
within two months from 
the date of the judg¬ 
ment, the party must get 
the amount awarded to 
him by money order. 

This Council recommends to 
Government that assessors in 
the Sessions Court should be 
given five rupees a day as 
allowance for this attendance, 
and, in case they come from 
outside the station, they should 
also be given second class rail¬ 
way fare or second class mileage 
allowance. 

This Council recommends to 
Government that no lodging 
fee be charged from Councillors 
when they visit Nagpur on duty. 
This Council recommends to 
His Excellency the Governor 
in Council that he may be 
pleased to consider favourably 
the claims of civil pensioners for 
an enhancement of pensions, 
and that he will he pleased to 
appoint a Committee from the 
members of this House to 
enquire into and report to 
what extent enhancement 
should be given to pensions 
drawn by Civil pensioners. 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


Carried. 


Lost. 
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Statement oj Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in the 
Legislative Council since 1921 —contd. 



By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of »he Resolutions. 


Amount 

involved. 


Remarks. 


! Mr. W. Pasley— 
concld . 


Seth Sheolal 
16-9-22. 


especially the class drawing an 
annual pension from Rs. 540 to 
Rs. 3,600 per annum. 

... This Council recommends to 
Government that the transla¬ 
tion fees charged for verna¬ 
cular papers in appeals filed in 
the Court of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner should not be levied 
from the parties. 


Mr. K. G. Nanda- This Council recommends 


16-9-22. 


Government that the amount 
remaining after deducting the 
expenditure from the income 
of the Excise Department 
should he utilized in imparting 
free and compulsory primary 
education. 


21 I Mr. S. Richhariya... This Council recommends to 
7-3-23. Government that the special 

■ allowance of clerks of all 

I Departments be not reduced 

' or stopped till the Re¬ 
trenchment Committee's 

I j recommendations are well 

I considered by the Council and 

| brought into effect. 


23 T. S. Korde 
6-8-23. 


22 ; Rao Sahib V. G.! In view of the pressing duties of 

| Kulkarni. , various kinds entrusted to the 

j 6-8-23. I patels and patwaris in Berar 

I and also considering the pre- 

I vailing cost required for^ the 

necessaries of life, especially, 
for maintaining their dignity in 
the village as village officers, 
this Council recommends to, 
the Government that im¬ 
mediate steps should be takenj 
to double the present rate of 
their annual remuneration. ! 

23 T. S. Korde ... This Council recommends to| 

6-8-23. Government that the remunera-j 

tion of patels in Berar should bei 
Increased so as to be sufficient! 
at least for their maintenance, j 

24 Mr. Anandi Prasad The recommendations of the, 

10-8-23. Council to Government are that: 

the pay of the Central Provin-j 
cea and Berar Police may bej 
increased to produce content-! 
ment in the department asj 
follows:— 

Constables from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 45. * 

Head Constables from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 75; 

Sub-Inspector from Rs. 100 
to 250; 

Circle and Reserve Inspec¬ 
tors from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 500. 


Carried, 


Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn, 


Withdrawn. 


! Withdrawn. 
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Statement of Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in the' 
Legislative Council since 1921 —contd. 


I 

Serial j By whom and 
No. » when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. inrolved. R emar ks. 

t 


25 Mr. Anandi Prasad This Council recommends to, 

10-8-23. Government that those mem¬ 

bers of the Legislative Coun-, 
cil who can afford to work 
gratis should work gratis for 
the cause of the country but 
those who cannot should get 
Rs. 100 a month plus travelling 
allowance which they would 
forfeit if they fail to attend the 
Council sitting without a; 
reasonable cause. i 

26 Rao Bahadur R. V. This Council recommends to 

Mahajani. His Excellency the Governor 

13-8-23. to appoint at an early date a 

joint Financial Secretary for 
this province as contemplated! 
by Devolution Rule 36 ( b ). 


27 Mr. C. B. Parakh This Council recommends to the 
14-8-23. Government (the Hon’ble 
member in charge of Medical 
Department) thatthepav of the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, 
should be brought in a line 
with the pay received by the 
members of tne same service in 
Madras, Bengal, United Pronin-' 
ces or Assam. 


28 Mr. G. A. Gawai ; This Council recommends to 

5-3-24. ; Government that the pay of 

j Kamdar, mabarsofBerarshould 
1 I be fixed at a minimum of 

1 1 Rs, 10 per mensem and it 

should be increased to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 12 per mensem if, 
prices rise. 

29 i Mr. T. S. Korde ... In view of the great water scar- 

t 5-3-24. city in Berar and a few districts! 

of the Central Provinces, owing, 
1 to the uncertain, untimely and; 

deficient rainfall for s many aj 
past year in our provinces, this 
! Council recommends to Gov-: 

j j ernment that some boring 

j 5 machines be immediately pur- 

i chased and supplied for the use 

I of the general public. 

30 j Mr. S. N. Katangale This Council recommends to His, 

| 19-3*25. Excellency the Governor in 

j - Council— 

j (a) that the pay of the kot-i 
j wal in the Central Provin- 
j ces be fixed and brought on 
! the same scale a* the pay 
i of the kotwal in Berar: 

! (b) that if if is not feasible 

] to introduce this system in 
! the whole of the Central 
Provinces at least a begin - 
I nlng should be made by 

! giving effect to ^ it ^ in the! 

j Nagpur Division. 


Rs. 

Withdrawn. 


Withdrawn. 


Lost. 


, Lost. 


Carried. 


i 


( Lost. 
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Statement of Resolutions containing proposals for expenditure moved in the 
Legislative Council since 1921 .—concld. 


By whom and 
when moved. 


Text of the Resolutions. 




31 j Mr. K. P. Vaidya... This Council recommends to ... Carried. 

5-8-25. Government that the scale of 

! pay of tahsil clerks be imme- 

: diately brought in line with 

that of the Deputy Commis-, 

! sioner’s office clerks and that 

| they should be placed on com¬ 

bined list for pay and promo¬ 
tion. 


32 Md. Masud Khan ... ( This Council recommends to the ... Carried. 

5- 8-25. Governor in Council that the 

remuneration of village Kot- 
wars in Central Provinces be 
■ made charge on the provincial 

revenues and the present Habi- 
1 lityontfie Agricultural classes 

j be removed. 

33 Mr. G. R, Joshi ..J This Council recommends to the ... Lost. 

6- 8-25. Government that the pay of 

! I Assistant Medical Officers <Sub- 

; ordinate Medical Service) in 

this province should be raised 
to Rs. 7S—200 so as to corre- ’ 

spond with the pay drawn by 
| j the members of the said service 

j | in certain other provinces. 


34 I Mr. Y. M. Kale ... This Council recommends to ... Withdrawn 

! 6-8-25. ■ Government that tfe rule of 

| one-half grant should be further 

| { liberalized by raising it to two- 

j thirds of the increased expendi- 
I ture of local bodies on compui- 

, sory education. 

1 | ■ 

35 j Thakur Chhedilal ...l This Council recommends to the, ... Carried, 

j 24-1-28. ! Governor in Council to take 

i | immediate steps to have the 

j 1 Judicial function of the Govern- 1 

i j ment separated from the Execu- 

! i tive functions and in order to! 

| bring about complete separation 
of these functions if may provide 
; a sum of 9 lakhs of .rupees. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


Statement showing the distribution of divisible Revenue and Expenditure between 
the Central Provinces and Berar . 

[Referred to in paragraph 195.] 

(Figures are in thousands of rupees*) 


Years. 

Central 

I Provinces. 

Berar. 

Total. 

Percentage of total 
revenue as between 
Central Provinces 
and Berar. 


| i 

i i 

i 

1 

i 

i 


REVENUE. 


1923-24 ...! 

2,6b,45 j 

1,83,04 

4,49,49 | 

C. P. 59% Berar 51% 

1924-25 J 

2,63,65 j 

1,80,91 

4,44,56 j 

„ 59% „ 41% 

1925-26 ...j 

2,74,23 i 

2,02,63 

4,76,86 1 

„ 57% „ 43% 

1926-27 

2,82,16 ; 

1,90,53 

4,72,69 

59% „ 41% 

1927-28 

2,78,89 

1,77,96 

4,56,85 

„ 61% „ 39% 

1928-29 

2,74,20 

1,67,83 

4,42,03 

., 62% „ 38% 



EXPENDITURE. 


1923-24 

90,95 

33,92 

1,24,87 

C. P. 72% Berar 28% 

1924-25 

92,35 

38,46 

1,30,81 

„ 70% „ 30% 

1925-26 

96,72 

39,74 

1,36,46 

„ 70% ,. 80% 

1926-27 

1,08,97 

66,50 

1,75,47 

„ 62% „ 38% 

1927-28 

1,00,59 

61,23 

1,61,82 

„ 62% „ *38% 

1928-29 

1,12,84 

69,1 ^ 

1,82,00 

„ 62% „ 38% 
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APPENDIX XVII. 


[Referred to in paragraph 241.] 

Copy of letter No. C-719-17.90-IV, dated the 26th May 1926, from the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Central Provinces, General Adminis¬ 
tration Department, to all Commissioners of Divisions, and all Deputy 
Commissioners, Central Provinces and Berar. 

Subject.— Hindu-Muslim dispute at Akola . 

I am directed to forward a copy of my letter No. 598-1790-IV, dated 
the 25th March 1926, which embodies the orders of Government passed 
on the subject of the playing of music in Akola-by Hindu processions when 
passing before mosques. 

I am to say that these orders were framed to meet a definite situation 
which had arisen in Akola and have reference to the conditions obtaining 
in that place. They enunciate, however, certain general principles which 
will be useful in guiding the action of local officers in the event of similar 
disputes arising; but in applying these principles the ciicumstances of each 
case, with reference to local sentiment and practice, must be taken into 
consideration. 


Copy of letter No. 598-1790-IV, dated Nagpur, the 25th March 1926, from the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Central Provinces, to the Commissioner, Berar. 

Subject.— Hindu-Mustim dispute at Akola . 

I am directed to address you on the subject of the dispute between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans at Akola, and to request that a copy of this letter, which need not be 
treated as confidential, be given to the leaders of the two deputations which watted 
on the Governor in Council on the subject. 


2 Since 1924 differences have arisen in Akola city between the two communities 
over the claims of Hindu procession to play music when passing mosques. On the 
occasion of the Ganpati procession in September of that year acute friction occurred 
and the district authorities issued orders forbidding music for that occasion within 
certain prescribed limits, but recorded that the orders were not to be regarded as 
a precedent. - It was hoped that the dispute would be settled by agreement before the 
nest year, but the negotiations failed. At the Ganpati festival of 19&, there was 
again a clear danger of violence, and in August, the District Superintendent of Police 
issued an order under section 30 of the Police Act requiring all persons desinng to 
take out their Ganpati processions to apply for a licence. On the 30th of August, on 
such an application being made, the District Superintendent of Police required music 
to be stopped for a certain distance near each mosque oa the proposed road. The 
Hindus regarded this order as an encroachment on their rights and did not take out 
the Ganpati procession in question. 


3. The Muhammadans hau pressed their views on the subject ot music to the 
extent of including among musical instruemenfs hpri, i.e., plain vooocn sticks which 
are struck together The district authorities, when faced with the question, decided 
that the use of tipri was permissible , and on the 28th of Septembe^ District 
Magistrate issued an order under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code directing 

the Muhammadans not to interfere with processions which used these tipri on the 
following day. Thi- order was challenged by a Muhammadan jn the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner, but the Additional Judical Commissioner .rejected the 
application for revision and declined to fetter the discretion of the District Magistrate 
in any way. On the 24th October, the procession using tipn took place under strong 
police protection. 

4. Meanwhile the Hindus by means of Saty.graha went daily through the form 
of defying the local authorities in regard to playing of music, while a mutual boycott 

•was practised by the Hindus and Muhammadans. The district authorities tr.ed to 
keep the situation in hand by special police arrangements and by issuing orders 
under the Police Act and Criminal Procedure Code; but on the 26tn of October the 
growing ill-feeling resulted in riots, in which several people were hurt. Intense 
public anxiety then prevailed for some days, but gradually subsided. Other occasi ons 
of dispute arose from time to time, but any fresh outbreak of violence was successfully 
prevented. Meanwhile the orders forbidding music near mosques remained m force 
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5. On the 17th of September 1925, the Hindu Sabha at Akola sent a memorial 
to the local Government asking that the police orders prohibiting music should be 
superseded and that the Hindus should receive full protection when conducting their 
annual Ganpati processions with the appropriate observances past mosques. On 
the 9th of November, an elected deputation of Muhammadans presented 
a memorial to the effect that no orders should be issued which would tend to 
destroy the ancient custom of stopping music before mosques. On the same day, the 
Governor in Council received deputations from both the communities. As a result 
of the discussion it seemed possible^ that the dispute might be settled by 
mutual agreement, and under instructions from Government attempts were made 
by the district authorities to secure this result, but the negotiations again failed. On 
the 14th of March 1°26, the Governor in Council again received the two deputations. 
The Hindus put in a short additional statement and both parties presented their 
cases. It was finally ascertained that the parties could not come to an agreement 
among themselves on the points at issue, while a proposal for a reference of the 
particular dispute in question to arbitration failed. It remained, therefore, fo-i 
Government to decide whether the orders passed by the local authorities for the 
preservation cf law and order w*ere based on a correct decision on the conflicting 
views of the two parties, or whether they required any modification in th e 
ligh; of the case now formally placed before Government by the leaders on each side 

6. The case for the Hindus, as stated in their memorial, was that in the public 
worship of Ganpati, the Hindu processions, while passing recognized public mosques, 
had always been accustomed to play soft music, and that they limited themselves to 
soft, instead of loud, music in deference to the religious feelings of the Muhammadans, 
rather than owing to the validity of any custom or usage. They claimed that in law 
the worshippers in a mosque cannot compel processionists to intermit their music. 
They asserted that at the Ganpati festival of 1925 the district authorities had received 
timely intimation of the Hindus 1 claim and it w*as their duty to secure the passage of 
the procession without molestation, not to suppress the rights of the Hindus. 

7. The case stated in the Muhammadans’ memorial was that Ganpati processions 
were unknown in Berar till about 1907, and were not accompanied by music till about 
1923. Their present form, and their popularity among Hindus, were largely due to a 
feeling of hostility to Muhammadans. Other Hindu processions used to have little or 
no music, and music was not regarded as essential to them. The stopping of music 
before mosques was an old established custom throughout Berar, andeven in territories 
which had never been under Muhammadan rule. Music is haram. Its deliberate 
performance before mosques not only interrupts prayers, but interferes with the 
canons of Islam. The 4 memorial urged that, even if the Hindus had a civil right, it 
could not override that confirmation of religious usage which was stated in Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858; or the clear commandments of Islamic faith; or the 
treaty by which* the administration of Berar was handed over to the British Govern¬ 
ment; that treaty requiring respect for such privileges as had been conferred on the 
people by the Rulers of Hyderabad from time to time. 


8. The negotiations which the district authorities conducted at Akola revealed 
other difficulties, not mentioned in the memorials, which tended to prevent settlement 
by consent. The parties wanted to provide for other processions and other mosques, 
besides those originally in question. They raised a special point about persons who 
live in houses close to mosques. The Hindus r^intained that such persons needed to 
have music directly outside their houses on certain occasions, that this right had never 
been disputed, and ought not to be affirmed. The Muhammadans denied both 
the existence and the feasibility of such a custom. The Muhammadans defined 
their claims in regard to the space over which music should be stopped; asking that it 
should be limited to a point beyond a radius of 40 paces, i e about 33 yards, from the 
premises of a mosque. 


9. The local Government considers that in the case of disputesof this kind while 
a settlement by consent may well be expected to cover the whole field of contention, 
a decision imposed pn conflicting parties by an external authority for executive 
purposes, though based on general principles, should be limited to the points which 
definitely require orders. ^ It proposes, therefore, to set outbriefly the principles which 
should govern any decision in disputes of this nature and to show generally the 
application of these principles to the particular case under consideration. 


.. In matters of religion Government maintains an attitude of strict neutrality, 

W,t ^ th ? natural des5re of each P"ty to perform them 
religious obligations without interference or annoyance. Government must where 

he ,4l ? n *[ th civil right, aim primarily at upholding 

he * of h ?k ind i Vldu l I f- The complicated circumstances under which 

the thoroughfares are used by the public, and especially by processions, may give rise 
^to occasions on which the common right has temporarily, to be superseded ly the use 

ftlJlv a nv K? enCy P .°J ei? i°V- h j- ?i a .authorities. But ruch emergencies do not 
imply any permanent denial of individual rights. The rights of the individual, when 
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using a public street, are described in various judicial rulings and in the Privy Council 
ruling reported in Indian Law Report 47, Allahabad, page 155. In a general way 
no civil restriction on the use of a thoroughfare arises from the existence beside it of any 
place of worship. Government has considered the contention of the Muhammadans 
that in Berar they are in the enjoyment of special rights involving a limitation of the 
religious customs of their Hindu fellow citizens, and that previous usage is in their 
favour, Be r ar having been for a long time under Muhammadan administration. 
Government cannot uphold this contention until its validity has been established by 
judicial authority. 'Ordinarily no person has a right to obstruct others when making 
lawful use of a public street, and alleged customs which are contrary to the principles 
of religious impartiality, maintained by Government, cannot be admitted until they 
are legally established. At rhe same time Government recognizes that Muhammadans 
should have the opportunity to perform their religious ooservances so far as possible 
undisturbed. For example, in the case of certain mosques, especially those of an old 
established character, it may be reasonable and right tnat there should be restrictions 
on the playing of music by other communities, whether in respect of hour, proximity 
or volume. Such restrictions which may vary according to the circumstances of time 
and place must, however, be limited to securing on the part of the public and 
individuals as much consideration as should be given by men of sense and good feeling 
without unreasonable sacrifice to a party whose religious susceptibilities would other¬ 
wise be unduly offended. 

11. Government recognizes that orders issued to meet an emergency are not 
necessarily intended as a permanent solution of the situation, while its present 
instructions are themselves subiect to such more final pronouncement on the respective 
cl lims of the parties as may be obtained from the judicial cour* by consent or by 
legislation. Th^ orders pa&^d >y the local author'ties refa.'u.ng the Ga::pau 
procession of 1925 were effective for the purpose for which they we e is*’ ed, at d 
Government sees no reason to question their propriety. But the situation has now 
altered, and it is possible to consider it in a calmer atmosphere. Government has no 
intention of usurping the functions of the local authorities by formulating instructions 
on matters of detail. It considers that arrangements should be made to allow the 
Ganpati processions to pass to their destination wirhout being compelled to break off 
their music—beyond what may be considered necessary to give effect to the principles 
already stated. Orders issued with these objects and ba*ed on the principles enunciated 
will receive Government support. 

12. Government deeply regrets that the uncompromising attitude ot the parties 
has rendered impossible a settlement of this dispute by mutai agreement. It recognizes 
that the definition of the attitude of the executive in regard to disputesof this naiure, 
which has now been given contains no permanent solution of the conflict of views 
which underlies the situation, and that such a solution can only be arrived at either 
by the substitution for the present attitude of antagonism of a spirit of conciliation 
and good will, or by such a reference to the courts of law or such legislation as shall 
definitely and finally determine the specific rights of each party in respect of the claims 
which they represent. Government appeals to both parties to sink their animosities 
and to work together for the common good. 

13. In conclusion, I am to say that Government has appriciated greatly 
all the efforts made by yourself and Mr. Brown, the Deputy Commissioner, and 
Messrs. White, Armstrong and Rachpal Singh, respectively, as Deputy Inspector- 
General and District Superintendent of Police, to effect an amicable settlement of this 
troublesome case, and I am to ask that Mr. Brown may be informed accordingly. 
A copy of this letter is being sent to Inspector-General of Police for the information 
of the three police officers. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 



I!.—Taxes c»n Income 
V.—Land Revenue 

VI. —Excise 

VII. —Stamps 
VIII.—Forest 

IX.—Registration 


J 9*68,367 1,48,790 1 

...2,64,92,414 2,55,44,664 
...1.04,90 2121,25.74.984 
...I 50.21,563 58,25,252 
... 41.33,693 47,06.979 
...| 6,44,2S2 6,82,849 

62,925 


XIII. —Irrigation Worb ior which—3,75,622 

capital accounts are; 
kept. ; 

XIV. —Irrigation Works for which; 94,025 

no capital accounts are 
kept. 

XV1.—Interest ... 3,96318 

XVII.—Administration of Justice .. 3,65,509 

XVIII.—Jails and Convict Settle- 2,26,616 
merits. 

XIX.—Police - 24,784 

XXI. —Education ... 2,47,002 

XXII. —Medical ... 13,591 

XXIII.—Public Health 63,440 

XXIV. '—Agriculture .. i 2,47,038 

XXV. —I ndostries ...j 32,697 

XXVI.—Miscellaneous Departments 28,500 

XXX.—Civil Works ... 4,02,736 

XXXIL—Transfers from Famine 3,235 
Insurance Fund. 

XXXIII.—Receipts in aid of 4.58,104 
Superannuation. 

XXXIV.—Stationery and Printing ... 74,053 

XXXV.—Miscellaneous ... 2,76,453 

XXXIX-A.—Miscellaneous adjusH 
incuts between the 
Central and .Provincial 
Governments. 

XL.—Extraordinary receipts . 


3,41,858 2,30,522 1,35.687 2.17,893 1,04,000 1,62,000 

238,43,949 2,25,72,027(2,21,38,010^32,87,682 2,45,55,000 238,20,000 
130,73,0001,50,43,703 l,56,57,415il35,45,I89135,60,0001,30,07,000 
6737,651 6834,340 71,05,191 61,45,040 65.47,000 66,46,000 

51.04.S30 5232,632 49,87,409 53,21376 63,50,000 57,95,000 

6,61,817 6,78,535 6,66,047 6,47,515 6.51,000 6,68,000 

27,639 -34344 -41,989 32,518 -1,62,000 —82,000 


3,96318 8,19,478 

3.65,509 4,67,922 


332,287 

2,73,513 

76,584 

5i,ro 

2,74393 I 
33,451 
30329 | 
4,06362 


1.35,163 


5,14.111 
5,05,438 ( 
2,43,617 

1.64,971 I 
3,87,985 
1,30.870 
1,19,220 
2,85,395 
27,448 
34,019 
4.62.209 


1,59,458 


1,64.000 


330303 j 2,72,125 
5,66 959 I 6,52.554 
2,87,959 | 3,26,396 


2,48,685 3,68,000 2,92,000 

5.94.102 6,50.000 4,92,000 

3,72,591 3,83,000 3,82,000 


1,87,820 

4,75,587 

1.04,282 

61,178 

339,515 

19.897 

68,637 

4.47391 


1,06,943 

4,82316 

70,133 

95.176 

2,71,524 

13,966 

65,027 

4,76316 


63,449 

531,462 

56,119 

67,542 

2,80,171 

36,540 

63,438 

5,10,444 


64,000 

5,37,000 

59,000 

67,000 

3,04,000 

52.0CO 

68.000 

5.40.000 


2,05,000 

5,34,000 

65,000 

61,000 

3,66,000 

44,000 

67,000 

5,10.000 


14,72,000 111,81,000 


2,76,453 i 5,77,992 


5,64377 5,30,761 2,80,027 2,01,744 136.000 

74,166 47342 72327 76393 81,000 

4.60,674 6*18,682 6*02,900 4,89,288 3*84,000 

24323 32346 233,835 7,419 27,000 


77,000 

4,23,000 


Total Provincial Revenue 


Debt Heads. 


45,195 45312 48,000 53,000 


» [S,03,28,98Cj5,37,85355 5,39,15330:5.47,91,16r;5*4839,13433930,970j5,4631.0fl0 533,65,000 


33,143 I 33,500 


Famine Insurance Fund ... 3*235 35*35,211 45,61.970 44,30306 ! 42,36,447 ! 46,05,795 2939,000 I 15,96,000 

Appropnatmo for redaction or ... ... j 1,28,635 231,256 ; 3,13,232 I 3,06,100 ! 3,42,000 ! 4,05,000 

avoidance of debt. I 1 1 

Sinking Fund for Loam granted to 2,685 290 ... | 296 1 307 318 500 * 400 

Local Bodies. ! ; , 

P-S**. lr «» d for Government ... ... ... j ... 28,974 j 33,143 33,500 35,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest Tram- ... ... ... ... 59 000 

way. ! 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 3634*719 5738,164 33,02,870 22,80*715 11,98,104 ’ 732.133 10,87,000 7,45 600 

Goveremeots. j ! 

A* 1 ™*** Provincial Loans ; 47,22,a00 29.25,000 30.70,000 26,50,000 i 13,00,000 32,00,000 ! SZ.51.0C0 31,56.000 

Funds and Government of India, i | , 1 

Government Account ...I ... ... ... 71,000 


Total Deposits and Advances ...[ 83,83,139 j!31,88,665(1.10,63,475! 95,83,073 70,77,064 ! 88,77,489 1,27,03,000 59,38,000 

|-1-J-'-1_ 

Total Revenue and Receipt. .. js^7.I2.1I9)6,59,73.92ft6 I «,78,805 6,43,74.2406.19.16,198,16.18.28.4596,73.94.0006.13,03,000 

-- 1 - 1-1--u_ 


f. (Ordinary ... 51.02,683 33.409 46,98,589 1,00,16,3341.31,12,666 77.86,859 10,000 47,30,000 

Opeuag Balance... j Famine Inaur- ... ... 30.63,715 72,27,283 1,13,62,0661.51,48,7401.87,40,000 l,79,02^C0l 

I ance rand* 


Gkand Total 


U4,802 ( 6,6a,07329j7,27,41,109[8,16,17 


4 4,00018,39,35,000 
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APPENDIX 

Statement showing the Expenditure and disbursements o} the Government of the Central Provinces 

[Referred to in 



Reserved Scads. 


2—Taxes on Income... 

5—Land Revenue 
7—Stamps 
8 St 8-A—Forest 

14— Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept ... 

15— Other revenue expenditure financed from 'ordinary 

revenue. 

15 (i) Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine 
Insurance Grants. 

16 — Construction of Irrigation Works, etc.— 

(A) Financed from Famine Insurance Grant 

(B) Financed from ordinary revenue 
19—Interest on ordinary Debt 

11 —Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 
22—General Administration—Reserved ... 

24—Adminsttration of Justice 
2£—Jails and Convict Settlements 
26—Police 

31—Education—Reserved ... w 

35—Industries—Reserved 
37—Miscellaneous Departments 

41— Civil Works 

42— Famine Relief and Insurance— 

(A) Famine Relief 

(B) Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 
*£—Superannuation allowances and pensions 

46— Stationery and Printing 

47— Miscellaneous ... ... 

51—Contributions ... ^ 

51-A—Miscellaneous Adjustments ... 

Total Provincial Expenditure (Reserved) 


2,71,693 

15,08,681 

73,561 


35,565 

51,264 

3,95,338 

13,23,128 

4,77,541 

56,987 

5.33,846 

2,828 

1,326 


1,70,952 j 

5,954 I 
31,03,300 


81 , 08.108 


37,42,203 j 
1,52,760 | 
25,13,297 i 
1,67,247 
3,75,005 


7.37,049 

10,58,251 


37,16,759 

26.73,697 

10,30,831 

52,66,197 

1,48.031 

15,356 

51,134 

21,333 

39,56,621 

14,97,170 

6,31,250 

1,40.840 


2,79,32,832 


51,170 

37,87,177 

1,52.760 

27,84,990 

16,75,928 

4,48,566 


7,72,614 

11,09,515 

3,95,338 

5#3&887 

31,51-^38 

10,87;818 

58,00,043 

#50,859 

16,682 

51x134 

21,333 

39.56,621 

16,68,122 

6,31,250 

1,46,794 

31,03,300 

37,801 

3,60,40,940 


Transferred Heads. 


C—Excise 
9—Registration 

22—General Administration—'Transferred 

30— Scientific Departments 

31— Education 

32— Medical 

33— Public Health ... 1 

34— Agriculture 

35— Industrie* 

37—Miscellaneous Departments 
41—Civil Work* 

46— Stationery and Printing 

47— Miscellaneous 

52—Extraordinary charges 


3,29,991 

2,68.603 

36,188 

1,66,867 

29,666 


7,52,832 

2,53,661 

11,725 

44,17,759 

10,72,649 

4,37,153 

12,56,189 

2,17,651 

11,424 

62,89,006 

16,674 

8,05,154 


7,84,245 

2,53.661 

*“ 11,725 
47,47,750 
13,41,252 
4,73,341 
14,23,056 
2,47,317 
11,424 
65,24,836 
16,674 
8,05,154 


Total Transferred 


10,98,558 


1,55,41,877 


1 , 66,402435 


Total Reserved 


81,08,108 


2,79.32,832 


3,60,40,940 


Grand Total of both Reserved and Transferred Heads 


92,06,666 


4,34,74,709 


5,26,81,375 


Surplus ( + ) or Defiat (—) 


—23,52,395 
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, the year 1921-22 to 1926-27 and estimates )or 1927-28 and 1928 - 29 . 


Total. Non-voted. j Voted. 


7 ! 3 


! Total. ! Non-voted. 


"1-IT 


Voted. Total. 


Ri. 

R». 

Ra. 

45,341 

3,01,075 
14.47 392 

5.550 

19.463 

44,29.017 

1.64,333 

27,80.797 

3,25.180 

1.72.626 

2.16,063 ! 

44,74,358 , 
1.64.333 
30.81,872 
17,72,572 
1,88.176 

2,35.526 

75,881 

10.82,933 

11.58 814 

4,1*3,561 


4,19,561 

13,12,050 
4.61.275 
66,391 1 
5.54,822 

fo,471 

37.09.361 I 
27.01 217 i 
8.76,886 
51.86,136 i 
1.47.217 
10.018 ; 
61.485 ! 
13,940 ! 

50.21,911 

31,62,492 

9,43,277 

57.40.958 

1,47.217 

20.489 

61,485 

13.940 


R». R# - 


32,94.143 
1.00.022 j 

5,227 | 
22 , 00,000 ] 
39,398 ; 

1,03,68,062 


17.19,819 : 
6.26.954 I 
98.535 i 


2.83,359 

11,68,025 

41,738 


2,19 917 
1,28.333 
12,61.135 
4,56,318 
47.795 
5.53,836 


37,517 ! 
32,94,143 
18,19,841 1 
6.20.954 ! 
1.03,762 ■ 
22.00,000 | 
51,719 ; 


45,65,687 
2,46.570 
27,91.323 
4,87,157 
1,42.406 . 


35.74,864 
26,20,747 
9.25,304 
51.90,455 , 
1.33,334 
9,413 
76.765 
18,287 


11,922 

40,46.553 - ^ 

1,64,553 21.14,586 

5,85,807 
77,687 


22 , 00,000 , 


46,29,081 

2,46,570 

30,74.682 

19,55.182 

1.84.144 

2.28,334 


2,19.917 
US.373 
48,35,999 
30.77,065 
9,73.099 
57.44,291 
1,33,334 
20,470 : 
76,765 
18,287 i 

11,922 i 
40,46,553 
22.79,139 
5,85,807 
77.687 
22,00.000 
3,592 


3 54,238 
21,59,043 
18,036 


->n 1Q3 
:3i.25S 
14.22.022 
4.55,432 
57,182 
6,30,041 


87,83,916 

3.28.548 


22.00.000 


23,05.293 
2 52,616 
29/0,137 

. 2$6,243 

2,20,736 


54,21,457 

26,68.020 

S.S6,r45 

52,11,372 

1,38.730 

26,980 

97,856 

39,269 


21,52.803 

4,59,240 

94.739 


23,92.432 

2,52.616 

32,54.3:5 

21.5 Q ,043 

2,24,279 


20,193 

2,21,755 

18,43,4:9 

31,23.452 

9.13,227 

58,41,413 

1,38,730 

26.980 

1,09,513 

40,637 

93 

37.83,916 
24 81,351 
4,59,240 
94,739 
22,00,000 
56.957 


2,43.66,855 j 3.47,34.917 j 1,09.62.843 2,37,87,410 3,47,50,253 


1,17.72,957^ 2,31,38,583 3 > 49 > ll » 540 


3.27.484 

2.66,175 

28,800 

2,03,464 

27,286 

2,23,114 


6,87.039 , 
2,64 $01 j 

10,890 , 
49.33,060 j 
11,83,215 
3,30.020 I 
11.32,753 | 
5,81,830 
11,443 
61.27,073 
13,789 
89,554 


7,19,744 ! 
2.64.501 j 

10.890 i 
52.60.544 I 
14,49,390 ! 
3,58.830 I 
13.36.217 
6.09,116 
11,443 
63.50,187 
13,789 
89,554 


3.15.757 
2,49.465 
27.853 
2.24.098 ' 
29,320 

1,86,938 


9.18.064 

2.43.907 

12,005 
44.78.920 
11,52.063 , 
2.23,787 
12.10.447 
2.14,133 i 
11,500 
66,24.593 
13,465 
7,23,797 


9.50,699 

2,46,768 

12,005 
47,94,677 ! 
14,01,528 
2,51.640 
14,34.545 
2,43.453 
11.500 
68.11.581 
13,465 , 
7.23,797 ! 


3,51,334 

2.21.498 

31.441 

2,60.458 

25,871 

139.810 


7.14.691 
2,28.959 ( 

"12,826 
44,73.071 
10.19.191 
2.46,470 
11.91,216 
1,76.181 , 

62,50,433 
13.150 : 
7.26,699 , 


7.46,543 

2.34,780 

"12.826 

48.24.40S 

12.40.689 

2.77,911 

14.51.674 

2,02,052 

64^40,243 

13,150 

7.26.699 


11,09,028 ^ 1.53,65,177 J 1,64.74,205 j 10.68.977 j 1,58,26.681 1 

-j.—,-j-- “ 

1,63.68.062 | 2.43.66.855 3.47.34.917 j 1U9.62.84S , 2.37,87.410 ; 

- -j-—j 

1.14.77.090 i 3.97.32,032 | 5.12.09.12.' 1.20,31.820 3.96.14.091 


1.68.95,658 


3.47.50.253 j 


5,16.45.911 l 


11,18.085 j 1.50.52.887 ; 1.61.70.972 

1.17,72,957 2.31.39.583 3.49.11.540 

138,91.042 3.81.91.470 5.10.82,512 


+37 ST 
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APPEN DIX 

Statement shoving the Expenditure arid disbursements of the Government of the Central Provinces 

[Referre d to in 





Reserved Heads . 

2—Taxes on Income 
5—Land Revenue 
7—Stamps 
8 &8-A—Forest 

14— Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept 

15— Other Revenue expenditure financed from ordinaryj 

Revenue. j 

15 (i) Ot’ er revenue expenditure financed from Famine) 
Insurance Grants. 1 

16— Const*uction of Irrigation Works, etc.— ! 

(A) Financed from Famine Insurance Grant ...j 

(B» Financed from ordinary revenue 
19—Interest on ordinary Debt ... ...! 

21— Reduction or Avoidance of Debt ... ...j 

22— General Administration—Reserved 

24— Administration of Justice 

25— Jails and Convict Settlements 

26— Police ^ ... 

31—Education—Reserved 
35—Industrie.'—Reserved 

37— Miscellaneous Departments 
41—Civil Works 

43—Famine Relief and Insurance— 

(A) Famine Relief 

(B) Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 

45— Superannuation allowances and pensions 

46— Stntionery and Printing ... "" 

47— M itcellaneous ... ‘ 

51—Contributions ... ... 

51*A— M scellaneous Adjustments ... 


Total Provincial Expenditure (Reserved). 


91.368 

24,24,339 

25,15,707 


2.12,885 

2,12,885 

4,04,409 

33,02,932 

37,04,341? 


22,34,029 

22,34,029* 

17,144 

“133,813 

2,00,957 

10.111 j 

I 

93,098 

1,03,209 

1 

18.864 

1,98,534 

2.17,398 

-1,58,410 

;;; 

-1,58,410 

3*13,232 


3,13,232 

14,05,728 

*54,94,411 

69,00,139 

5,03,333 

27,51,426 

32,54,759 

49,547 

8,99,589 

9,49,136 

6,59,130 

51,68,547 

58,27,677 

... 

1,26,478 

1,26,478 


27,798 

27,798 

12,257 

1.23,597 

1,35,854 

1,353 

31,284 

32,637 


2,24.297 

2,24,297 

33,52,227 


33,52,227 

6,14,112 

21,81,811 

27*95,923 


5,41,228 

5*41,228 


97,256 

97,256 

s 13.00.C00 


13.00,000 

... 

25,018 

25,018 

85,9 *405- 

2,65.42,370 

3.49,33.775 


Transferred Heads. 

6—Excise 
9—Registration 

22—Genera! Administration—Transferred 

30- Scientific Departments 

31- Education 

32- Medical 

33- Public Health ... | 

34- Agriculture 

35- Industries 

37—Miscellaneous Departments 
41—Chril Works 

46- Stationery and Printing 

47— Miscellaneous 

52—Extraordinary charges 


Total Transferred 


Total Reserved 


Grand Total of both Reserved usd Transferred Heads 


28,458 

5,451 

20,74,934 

2.10.629 

3,61,548 

2,32329 

41,765 

2.28.258 

23,762 

*’* 12,096 
48,59,581 
11,74,857 
431340 
1338,097 
231*122 

*2.71377 

*73,47 335 
14,953 
7*50.818 
23.408 

11,93,448 

1,84.99,870 

35,91.405 

2,63.42,370 

97.84.853 

4,48,02,240 


21,03,392 

2,16.080 

' * 12,096 
52*21429 
14,07.686 
4.63,605 
15,66,355 
2.54,884 

*76*18.912 

14,935 

7*50,818 

23.408 


1,06,53,318 | 


3.49,33,775 


5,45*87,0931 


SnrpJat ( +J or Deficit (—) 


+ 2,52,041 
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from the year 1921-22 to 1926-27 and estimates for 1927-2S and 1923-29-contd. 


paragraph 253.] 


1927-28 

(Revifted). 


1928-29 

(Budget). 


Non-voted. Voted, i Total. j Non-voted- j 


Voted. Total, Non-voted. 


1,06,275 I 
4,17,421 


—2,82,828 
3,06,100 
13.67,885 
4,57,031 
66,962 
6,56,862 


6,85337 

54,875 

22 , 00,000 


R.. ! 

1 

i 

R«. 

R*. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

25,89.138 1 
1,88,861 
3534,357 
23,86,482 
1,58,385 

1 

i 

i 

26,95,413 ! 
1,88,861 
40,01,778 ! 
2336,482 i 
1,74385 ; 

i 

1,31370 

4,91,797 

36',000 

28,51,800 
1,91,000 
36.23.739 
25,43,COO 
2,78,000 

29,83,070 

1,91,000 

41.15336 

25,43,000 

5,14,000 

M0.700 

6.62,867 

26,87,0C© 

42,000 

29i40347 j 
1,69.000 
36,79.699 

3,68,000 

3031.247 
1,69,001 
43,42,566 
26.87300 
4,10,000 

1,65,146 

1,85,823 1 







1,21,585 

132,388 j 

8.000 

76,000 

$4,000 

14,000 

131,000 

1.45,002 

553^400 

28.12,205 

9,64,001 

53,64.266 

1,36,034 

28.032 

1,13,772 

1,03,958 

-232328 

3,06,180 

68,97385 

32,69336 

9,70,963 

60.2U28 

1,36,034 

28,032 

136.629 

1.07,679 

-3.57300 

3.42.C00 

1333.605 

4,52399 

63.914 

7.01372 

21334 1 
3,000 j 

*]’ i 

56,45394 
28,82,100 
9,20.180 
53,86346 1 
1,31,000 : 
28,000 
1,20,503 , 
62.000 

—3,57.000 

3.42.000 

69,69.399 

3334,499 

9.84,094 

60,88,218 

1,33,000 

28,000 

1,41.837 

65,000 

—238,000 ; 
4,05,000 ! 
13,29.850 
4,28,500 
77.843 
6,84,400 

33357 : 
2.000 | 

5634,154 
29.47,988 
9,47370 j 
£538 566 i 
1,55300 « 
27,000 
97,043 : 

56 , 000 ; 

—2,38,000 

4.05,000 

69.94,004 

33,76,488 

1035313 

62,52,966 

135,500 

27300 

131,000 

58,000 

24,879 

24.879 

j 

71,000 

71,000 ! 


62,000 ! 

62,000 

19,16.149 

6 05,799 
1,00.627 

3536396 

26,01,486 

6.05.799 

135.502 

22,00,000 

5,lb>74 

j 

15.40.565 j 
5,86.393 , 
73,486 ! 

2031,039 

5,86393 

73,486 

5,98300 

24,33,000 | 

16,81,500 j 
6.23,000 
98,466 ! 

j 

2230,000 

6,23,000 

98.46C 

14.33,000 

48.788 

48,788 

! 


i 


j 



96,26,601 J 2.68,81,837 3,65,08.438 j 37.28.76S~ 2 70,12,806 | 3,07,41,571 ; 83,01,617 ! 2 ^ 2 . 1 6^g j_^^^ 


3.73.568 

2,11,988 

43,826 

2.54.639 

31,806 

2^89,430 

48.508 


17.67.919 

2,11,805 

8.056 

12,967 

57,39,503 

13,97221 

4,10,719 

14,63,549 

2,26,582 


17,89.494 

2.16,880 

8,056 

12,967 

61.13.071 

16,09,209 

4.54,545 

17,18,188 

2,58,388 


98,60.169 1,01,49.595 

16,003 16,033 

732375 83238S 

9,105 9,105 


3.60,522 

2,20,145 

38,688 

2,12.456 

18,873 


14,96300 
2,19,200 
75,000 i 
15,000 | 
50,51,121 
i3.28.?07 i 
3.49,140 1 
1732,400 I 
2.32,085 


3.66,341 1.06,25,000 
18.000 
8,00,000 i 


15,30,951 j 
235.000 
75,000 i 

15 , 000 ; 

54,11,643 ! 
15,48,852 i 
3,87328 ) 
19,34356 I 
2,50.958 j 

1 . 09 . 91,341 ! 
18,000 
8 , 00,000 


3,58311 ; 
2,10.441 
31333 
237.778 
12359 1 


1330.000 

2,19.130 

96.600 

28,000 

64,37389 

1630.799 

6,64,340 

17,42,222 

2,78,741 

l,0ii40.167 
20,000 ! 
7.71,000 ; 


13.65300 

235.000 

96,000 

28.000 

67,95,900 

18,31,240 

636.173 

19.70.000 

231.000 

1,0539334 

20.000 

7,71.000 


12 72 415 2,19,05373 231.78388 12.57,476 j 2,19,31,953 2.3139,429 I 32,41,659 j 234.47,t88 2,4639,447 

__.___i-j—-- 

96,26,601 2,68.81,837 3.6S.0M38 37,28.765 2.70.12.806 3.07.41.571 | 83,01.617j 2.52.16433 3JS.17.950 

__ j -i---- 

UM9.016 4J7J7J10jSJ6J6,826 49.86,241 j 4.89.44.759 S39J1JJ00 j 35**** 4.86.64.U1 S^OMW 


—67J5J56 


—7.60,000 


-2M2J97 
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APPENDIX XIX— concld. 


Major head of 
disbursements. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28 

(Revised). 

1928-29 

(Budget). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 


i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Total Provincial, 

Expenditure. I 

5,26,81,375 

5,12,09,122 

5,16,45,911 

5,10,82,512 

5,45,87,093 

5,96,86,826 

5,39,31,000 

5,82,07.397 

Capital Account . 









52-A.—Forest Capi¬ 
tal Outlay. 


95,129 

1,15,482 

1,25,584 

11,18,472 

7,53,935 

1,68,000* 

80,000 

55.—Construction ofj 
Irrigation Works. ! 

i 

15,50,080 

i 

17,40,000 

23.11,979 

25,55,532 

27,10,387 

25,74,109 

26,46,000 

22,56,000 

60-A.—Capital Out-j 
lay on Stationery! 
and Printing. j 



1,60,821 





... 

60-B.—Com m ut e d 
value of Pensions. 




1 

I 


4,71,733 

7,88,000 

8.00,000 

Total Capital Out¬ 
lay. 

l 

15,50,080 

18,35,129 

25,88,282 

26,81,116 

38,28,859 

37,99,777 

35,02,000 ; 

31.36.000 

Debt Heads. 


1 



i 




Deposits and Advan¬ 
ces. 









P,—Famine Insur¬ 

ance Fund. 

3,235 

4,71,496 

3,98,402 

2,96.023 

4,49,773 

10,15,131 

37,97,000 

23,31,000 

Depreciation Fund 
for Government 
Presses. 


... 


... 

17,547 

18,615 

19,000 

20.000 

R.—Loans and Ad¬ 
vances by Provin 
cial Government. 

- 90,84,647 

4,69,722 

2,74.508 

2.40,653 

20,83,903 

6,88,708 

10,07,000 

5,84,000 

S.—Advances .from 
Provincial Loam 
Fund and Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

i 4.62.056 

42,59,556 

5,90,389 

28,42.821' 

' 24,88,156 

8,05,439 

11,56,000 

9,87.000- 

'Total Deposits and 
Advances. 

1 95,49,938 

i 

52,00,774 

i 

12,63,299 

33,79.497 

50,39,379 

25,27.893 

59,79,000 

39,22.000 

Total Expenditure 
and Disburse¬ 

ments. 

6,37,81,393 

1 

5,82,45.025 

5,54,97,492 

5.71,43,125 

6.34,55,331 

6,60,14,496 

6,35,12,000 

6,52.65.397 


Ordinary 

33,409 

46,98,589 

1,00,16,334 

1,31.12.666 

77,86,859 

10.158 

47,30.000 

15.02,603 

Closing 

Balance 

Famine 
lasur- 
a n c e 

Fund. 

- 

30,63,715 

72,27483 

1.13,62,066 

1,51,48,740 

1.87,39,404 

1.79,02.000 

1.71,67.000 

G*a nd Total 

648,14,802 j 

[ 6,60.07.329 

747,41,109 

8,16,17,857 

8,63,90,930 

8.47,64.058 

8.61.44,000 

8,39.35.000 



APPENDIX XX 


C Referred b in paragraph 2.53) 
Diagram showing Hie 
Toial Provincial Revenue 
ofhhe C.P. Govh 
From \ %z\-zi N i 9 is- 2.9 
Minor Division re pre senls Rs.i lakh. 
Malar » >> Rs.to lakhs. 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 

Statement thawing the growth of expenditure during the eight yean from 1921-22 to 1988-29. 

[Referrred to in paragraph 251 ] 


(Th« igarsa are in Thoasaads eI ) 



i 

1 


Accounts. 



§5 


R 

3 



1 

1 

i 

i 




i 

< 9> U —. 

, ^J2 I 

81 

8 

35- 

— a f 

Class of Expenditure. 

! 

.i 

i 


f 

1 

! 


i 

j 

IT 

» 

m 

* 

• 

1 *S 

k} 


1 4 

S | 3 

o* 

§ 

' *■» 

1 

! 

i s? 

H 

4 

; s 

1 

K 

§ 

J& 

1 0 + 

l§ 

: a 

1 1 

1 | 

4 an 

m — w 
*> 

1 

2 

f' 3 

i 

j 5 

6 

7 


— 

P r 


(X) Pay of Officer. 

j 

82,02) 8240 

1 ! 

i 

79,62 

' 8144 

j 82.79 , K.12 

4- 10 

i 

i 

{ 

j *3,70 

8341 

1 — 1 

+ 146 

(2) Pay of Establishment 

|1.34,23 

; 1.41,83 ; 1,4644 

! 14847 j 14947 1.43.94 

+ 9,71 

j 1,4746 

14343 

+ 1849 

(3) Travelling allowance 

20,54 

18.36 : 18.71 

I 1 

20,00 

22,69 

T5.49 

+ 4,95 

25,12 

25.65 

+ s,n 

(4) Allowances excluding Travelling 
allowance. 

35,74 

SAM 

! 25.97 

3346 

3SJ9 

36.73 

+ 99! 3741 

38.47 1 

4 

+ 2.73 

(5) Contingencies 

49,30 

A6ZI 

5145 

4544 

4742 

4949 

+ 39 

5340 

i 

60,61 ; 

+U41 

(6) Grants-in-aid— 








! 

i 


(a) Education 

18,52 

24.05 

1941 

18.90 

22,32 

2945 

+1144 

1 

224* ; 

i 

3047 J 

+114$ 

( b ) Medical 

1,76 

2,83 

3,00 

349 

4,00 

5.68 

4-3,92 

4.78 | 

640 

+4,74 

( c) Public Health 

2.22 

78 

« 

45 

247 

2.07 

- 15 

162 

342 ' 

+146 

(ff) Roads and Bridges 

6,91 

9.62 

747 

845 

1143 

1742 ' +M41 

1746! 

1*47 j +1146 

(e) Miscellaneous 

7.97 

84 

7.17 

746 

7.45 

7.69 

- 28 

7,9*. 

746 j 

- 31 

(f) Other heads 

21 

32 

27 

21 

27 

39 

; 

+ 18 

34 i 

t 

k] 

1 

+ 35 

(7) Works— 








i 

i 

i 


(a) Irrigation 

30,49 

2645 

21,79 

2445 

2645 

2746 

-343 

2845 ! 

24.94 | 

-545 

(b) Civil Works 

43,21 

40,19 

4846 

43.38 

52,46 

7249 

+29,1* 

T 

7*47 j 

7448 j 

+3149 

(c) Forest 

839 

16.72 

10.25 

1048 

13.95 

1647 

+748 | 

1641 1 

1*43 1 

+1*44 

(d) Agriculture 

... 


3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... i 

t 

j 

... 1 

! 


(8) Debt Services— 








j 

| 


(a) Interest 

3,95 

440 

2.20 

26 

-148 

-243 

, 

-6,7* 

I 

-347 j 

i 

-24* * 

-64J 

(b) Repayment of loans 


... 

1,28 

241 

343 

346 

+346 

*.« S 

4.«: 

+44$ 

(9) Pensions 

1638 

1840 

22.79 

2441 

21.96 

2641 

+943 

2641 | 

224*1 

i 

+6,12 

(10) Other items ... 

6543 

j 

5643 

5042 

4849 

j 4841 ! 

54.07 

-1146 

-646 

1241 1 

—6242 

(11) Recoveries taken as dsdaetioo 
from charges. 

i 

-46 

i 

—25 

1 

-16 


—21 

, 

-M | +» 

—24 

5 

-14 

+32 

Total 

546,81 

5.12,08 

5,16,46 

540,83 

5,4547 

1 

J 54647 

+7*46 

154941 1 

54247 

+5546 
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APPENDIX XXVII. 


.miration of the annual assignments offamine Insurance 
, „ +tla . civ^> e ut usr&of from the ht April 1921 to 31 st March 1929. 

Statement showing the P/ogressJ^^es ihere oj jrom 
Fund and of the balc***^ 


[Referred to in paragraph 262.] 


1921-22 „ 1927-28 1928-29 

to 1924-25. 1925*26. 1926-27. (Revised (Budget 

1923-24. Estimate). Estimate). 


1. Opening balance 


, _ | ^ prance ... 

2. Annual assignment tor Famine 

Famine 

3. Deduct— Expenditure from 

Insurance assignment on— 

r * fcs ( 15 —( 1 ) 

(a) Protective Irtigaiion Worr" ^ re \ 

Other Revenue Expendi 

_ . _Works— 

(b) Other Protective Irrigati«=^ Irrigation 

(16.—Construction of 
Works). 

(c) 19.—Interest on debt ^ 

Protective Irrigation ** 

(d) 21.—Reduction or Avoid*—**J**^Sr or ks. 

for Protective Irrigation*"" ** 

(c) 43-A.—Famine Relief 

4. Unexpended balance of th«e^ ,“*^“,,'£3 

transferred to the Famine I tm» Insurance 

(43-B.—Transfers to Famft. 

Fund). 


Rs. Rs. Ra. Ri. R*. Rj. 

72,27,282 1.13,62,066 1,51,48,740 1,87,39.404 1,79,01,404 
1,41,78,000 47,26,000 47,26,000 47,26,000 


(d) 21.—Reduction or Avoids--**J?^Vorks. 
for ProtArtiv- TT 


4,63,861 

2,43,622 

1,03,209 

1,85,823 

19,31,428 

... 

2,17,398 

1,32,388 

3,18,456 

4,80,606 

5,22,769 

5,50,214 

1,20,735 

2,17,766 

3,06,100 

3,06,100 

40.02.825 

73,40,695 

90 

37.8J.916 

2,24,297 

33,52,227 

24,879 

35,26,596 


Other additions to the Famine* Insurance 

Fund. 

5. Recoveries of famine expenai ~* r4 * re 

6. Interest on balance* of the ft*. 

7. Repayment of principal of tm~ ^=“° aV * l 0301 

8. Interest on taccavi loans 

*• T -ass 

ment transferred). 

Withdrawals from tfc ** 

10. For Irrigation Works (16— 

11. For Famine Expenditure C 43 *^ 

12. For repayment of l ottu t =A* , ““ 1 for I " i ‘* ,io0 

Work. (21. Reduetior. » " 

13. For interest on loon, Irri < ,tio ® Work. 

(19.—Intere»t, etc.). 

14. For the treat of tacc.v2- ***•”* 


85,704 

4.957 

1,397 

10,623 

10*000 

34,000 

1,40,524 

3,41,121 

5,05,665 

5,51,085 

6,67,000 

6,39,300 

5.03,867 

2,73,166 

3.43,634 

4,74,584 

21,40,000 

8,48,700 

29,625 

27,646 

33,524 

42,907 

1,42,000 

74,000 


81.00,415 1,16,58,088 1,55,98,513 1,97,54,535 2,16,93,404 1,94,97,404. 

84.000 1,45,000 

3.235 ... 71,000 62,000 

3,42,000 4,05,000 

6,75,000 8,69,000 

# 

8,69.898 2,96,022 4,49,//3 10,15,131 26,25,000 8,50,000 

72,27.282 1,13,62,066 1,51,48.704 1,87,39,404 1,79,01.404 1,71,66,404 


15* Closing balance 











APPENDIX XXIX. 

Statement showing the advances taken by'the Central Provinces Government from the Provincial Loans Fund of the Government of India 

and the repayments made from 1921-22 to 1928-29. 

[Referred to in paragraph 264 .} (The figure, are in thou.and. of rupee..) 
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■ ® JS • 

Sc*28 

•3°SSi3 

PQ 

a Ps.2 

° ag 

Kg 

14 15 

1 

1,64,69 

20,23 

34,84 

8,00 

2,27.76 

2,48,25 

71.92 

i 

CO us © U5 1-J © 

c- © r- t>- to o 

H ts rt H S ^ 

ft *T-t OJ 

57.74 

1,29,66 

Repayments made 

Budget 

Estimate 

1928-29. 

13 

3 

-a- 

405 

69 

51 

5,25 

. 9,87 

Revised 

E timate 
1927-28. 


* 

<tr 

3,42 

52 

3,00 

"V 

os 

vcT 

11,56 

From 

1921-22 

to 

1926-27. 

1*4 

SO 

11,73 

9,58 

2,49 

1.76 

20,00 

45,55 

S3 

s' 

| 

Total 

receipts. 

s 

92,41 

CO -T CO VO vo O O 

f. t-» OS N © o, 

s i s *’ ® 

H 00 N w 

s 

s 

CO 

CSJ 

C-T 

CO 

Advances taken from the Government of India and the Provincial Loons Fund. 

Budget 

Estimate 

1928-29. 

ON 


s § § 

•a : : - : “ 

31,56 

31,56 

Revised 

Estimate 

1927-28. 

00 

: 

LO »— 1 1/5 

CO 00 co 

: 3 ^ : 3? : : 

H 

LO 

00 

81,51 

Accounts. 

c\i 

vb 

s 

t-f 

t"» 

: 

25,00 

4,00 

3,00 

s 

S3 

32,00 ! 

1925-26. 

vo 

1/5 


13.00 

i 

13,00 

s 

CO 

1-4 

t/5 

CNl 

OS 

H 

5 

s 

•8* : • : • : : 

26.50 

8 

a.- 

1923-24. 



S3 2 & 

: £ ~ ; : 

1 , 

30,20 

30,70 

<o* 

<N 

a 

eo 


s 

•a' : i i. : : 

! 23,00 

8 

S3 

1921-22. 

ra 

92,41 

33 S 8 

d S j j 8 : : 

S3 

.5?" 

! 1,39,64 

3 

V 

c 

► 

■o 

< 

o 

m 

J3 

3 

O 

£ 

—t 

B . i >t tt ‘ 

: *3 be b u J* 

g O C g > *« 

§3„j i £ I . ° ► 

•< 3 8 3 g s 3 - -g 

eo-2 ■?_ ® S’*} 3 ij o 

j|s3 111 S’ 3 * . f - 

h } i t i j i i 

Ml " 1 |. :.».■■■» ,1 * -1 3 

hi |Tv.*'' t. . r t 

te S S -sf 4.* „ S3 

awyj'^i § I"' ^ 



